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THIS COTTON REACHED COMPLETE MATURITY 4% MONTHS 
FROM DATE OF PLANTING, YIELDING 3000 POUNDS OF 
SEED COTTON PER ACRE 


The Cotton shown in the photo- Our trade marks are on every 


graph above was nota “pet” patch, bag of seed shipped by us and 

but was grown underaverage farm guarantee best quality seed in 

conditions on light, gravelly soil. either variety. 
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Seales of Ears of Corn to the 
Bushel 


GOOD friend writes: “A hundred 

instead of one hundred and forty 
ears of corn make a bushel.” He has 
“shelled too many bushels of corn” 
and thinks Dr. Butler must have 
meant “nubbins.” 

In a recent article we assumed a 


case wherein 140 ears of corn were 


equal to one bushel of grain. Of 
course, we had in mind average ears, 
as they are grown in the South. 

The tests at the cxperiment sta- 
tions, extending from Louisiana to 
North Carolina and ‘nvolving the 


testing of a large number of varieties 
over along period of years, show that 
the varieties which most frequently 
produce two ears to the stalk yield 
more shelled corn per acre than those 
varieties having a»tendency to make 
ear to the stalk. This fact is 
known, hence the 
varieties having a tendency to make 
two ears to the stalk are more large- 
ly grown. It follows, therefore, that 
the dverage ear in the South is 
smaller than the average ear where 
ofily one ear to the stalk is the rule. 

It is a well known fact that an 
ear of corn varies from say four to 
twelve inches in length, and the rows 
of grains on the ear from about 
eight to twenty-four. 

It is, therefore, quite apparent that 
if 100 ears of a certain kind will shell 
out a bushel, which is certainly true, 
then it is as surely true that it will 
tae 140 of a certain other size to 
shell out a bushel of grain. In-fact, 
as few as 85 ears may shell out a bu- 
shel, while on the other hand, it may 
require more than twice that number 
of other ears to shell out a bushel. It 
is a well known fact that 100 ears as 
they grow may shell out all the way 
from 30 to 65 pounds of grain. 

We feel quite certain that 140 ears 
to the bushel much more nearly rep- 
resents the average of the South than 
109 ears. But there is another illus- 
stration which will help to show this: 
If corn is planted in four-foot rows 
and the stalks are left two feet apart 
in the row, and there is an average 
of one ear to each stalk, then if 100 
ears make a bushel the yield will be 
about 55 bushels per acre; while if it 
takes 140 ears to the bushel the yield 
will be about 39 bushels per acre. 
Any corn grower knows that he will 
very rarely get 55 bushels to the acre 
if the corn is in four-foot rows and 
two feet apart in the row. 

In short, 100 ears, if large enough 
to shell an average of 8.96 ounces of 
grain to the ear, will produce a bu- 
shel, but it will generally require 
from 120 to 150 ears, as they grow, to 
make a bushel, and 140 is very much 
nearer the average than 100. 


one 





Mixing Fertilizers 
READER asks for “The rule for 
working out the correct percent- 

ages of fertilizers, or to get an 8-3-3 
mixture from 16 per cent phosphate, 
15 per cent nitrate of soda and 50 per 
cent muriate of potash.” 

We know of no easy or simple 
rule, but with such materials as these 
containing only one plant food each 
the problem is not especially difficult. 

In the first place, the man who 
mixes fertilizers at home for his own 
use should not attempt to make a 


mixture with an even or exact analy- 
sis, like 8-3-3. In the next place, an 
8-3-3 mixture cannot be made from 
the materials given above without 
the use of a filler. 

The man who mixes fertilizer 
materials at home should first decide 
how many pounds of each plant food 
he wishes to apply per acre. If he 
wants to apply say 15 pounds of ni- 
trogen, 15 pounds of potash and 40 
pounds of phosphoric acid, he can 
plainly do this by applying: 500 
pounds of an 8-3-3 fertilizer, and if 
he wishes to use 16 per cent acid 
phosphate, 15 per cent nitrate of 
soda and 50 per cent muriate of pot- 
ash, the problem is surely no more 
difficult. If there are 16 pounds of 
phosphoric acid in 100 pounds of acid 
phosphate, then as many hundreds 
as 16 will go into 40, or 2% hundreds, 
or 250 pounds of acid phosphate, will 
furnish the required 40 pounds of 
phosphoric agid. It is also apparent, 
but may be worked out in’ the same 
way, that 100 pounds of 15 per cent 
nitrate of soda will supply the 15 
pounds of nitrogen and that 30pounds 
of 50 per cent muriate of potash will 
supply the 15 pounds of potash. 

He can then mix these materials in 
the same proportions, that is 250 
pounds of acid phosphate, 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda and 30 pounds of 
muriate of potash to make any bulk 
amount he wishes. If he does this, 
he will always have the plant foods 
in the same proportions that they 
are in an 8-3-3 mixture. The total 
of 250+ 100+ 30=380 pounds, and if 
380 be divided into 2,000 it’gives the 
factor 5.263+. If, therefore, each of 
these amounts, 250, 100 and 30, be 
multiplied by 5.263, they will pro- 
duce 2,000 or give the amounts for a 
ton mixture as follows: 

MEE Spb dd dnhihGs5.cecdmere odewued 1316 pounds 

PGE: 6-60 35:4 bacuanedsanseedesncccs 526 pounds 

PEED 9605 00008 bccrccdececenaescsca 157 pounds 
PON isiaces 1999 

It is seen that this gives an error 
of only one pound, due to the fact 
that the decimals were not carried 
out far enough for absolute accuracy. 

But such a mixture will not an- 
alyze 8-3-3, as the following will show: 
1.908, Be. acid phosphate: 





15 per cent of 526.... 
158 Ds. muriate of potash: 
50 per cent of 158.... 79 Ibs. potash 
Total.... 210 79 79 
DRE GH Boks inc ccciecen 10.5 3.95 3.95 
That is, such a mixture gives a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 10.5-3.95-3.95, or ap- 
proximately a 10-4-4 mixture. But 
to make an 8-3-3 mixture out of these 
materials the following amounts of 
materials must be used: 


79 Ibs. nitrogen 











Phos. 


Acid. |Nitrogen/Potash 








1,000 IDs. acid phosphate. ./160 Ibs. 
400 Ibs. nitrate of soda..}........ 60 Ibs. 
120 Ms. muriate of potash}]........]........ 60 bs. 
480 fs. filler .......... ES SE Seen 
2,000 Ibs. Totals 160 Ihs."| 60 Is. | 60 Ibs. 











Divide by 20 ............ 18 perct. |8 per ct. |3 per ct. 
The method is to find out the num- 
ber of pounds of each plant food in 
a ton of fertilizer of the analysis de- 
sired. 
If it is an 8-3-3, the process will be 
as follows: “ 


8x20 (hundreds)...160 Ibs. of phosphoric acid 
3x20 (hundreds)............ 60 Ibs. of nitrogen 
3x20 (hundreds)..............: 60 Ibs. of potash 


Therefore, to find the number of 
hundreds of pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate required to furnish 
160 pounds of phosphoric acid we 
must divide 160 by 16=10 hundreds, 
or 1,000 pounds. 








Likewise, to find the number of 
hundreds of pounds of 15 per cent 
nitrate of soda required to furnish 
60 pounds of nitrogen, we must di- 
vide 60 by 15=4 hundreds, or 400 
pounds. 

And to find the number of hun- 
dreds of pounds of 50 per cent mur- 
iate of potash required to furnish 60 
pounds of potash, we must divide 60 
by 501.2 hundreds, or 120 pounds. 
All that is then necessary is to add 
enough filler to make 2,000 pounds or 
one ton. 


Buy Ground Limestone on Its 
Calcium Content 


READER asks for “analysis of 
ground limestone best suited for 
agricultural purposes.” 

The ground limestone best suited 
for agricultural purposes is the ene 
containing the highest per cent of 
calcium carbonate, or the highest per 
cent of calcium carbonate and mag- 
nesium carbonate combined. Ground 
limestone is bought for the calcium 
carbonate, or calcium and magnesium 
carbonates, it contains. It is gen- 
erally agreed that for practically all 
Southern soils magnesium carbonate 
is of about the same value as cal- 
cium carbonate. A given amount of 
magnesium carbonate corrects a lit- 
tle more acidity than an _ equal 
amount of calcium carbonate, but acts 
a little more slowly. The amounts 
of these carbonates, therefore, de- 
termine the relative values of differ- 
ent samples of ground limestone for 
agricultural purposes. 

But unfortunately the analysis of 
ground limestone is not always stat- 
ed so simply. The buyer of ground 
limestone or other forms of “lime” 
can, however, safely ignore all other 
parts of the analysis. 

For instance, if one sample of 
ground limestone contains 95 per cent 
of calcium carbonate (or 95 per cent 
of calcium and magnesium carbonates 
when added together)-and another 
sample contains only 80 per cent of 
calcium carbonate, the first is worth 
about $2.80 a ton when the lower 
grade is worth $2.50 a ton. In fact, 
there is really more difference than 
this, because the freight and cost of 
handling are just the same on a ton 
of the lower grade material as_on 
the higher grade. Ground limestone 
should be bought on its content of 
calcium carbonate and not at so much 
per ton. 








Nitrate of Soda vs. Cottonseed Meal 
as a Source of Nitrogen 


READER has bought nitrate of 

soda at $61 a ton and cottonseed 
meal at $62, both delivered. “I have 
enough nitrate of soda to supply my 
nitrogen needs, but intended selling 
some of the soda and mixing a fer- 
tilizer as follows: 


400 Ibs. nitrate of soda. 
500 Ibs. cottonseed meal. 
1100 Ibs. 16 per cent acid phosphate. 


“Would you advise me to sell the 
cottonseed meal and use all nitrate 
of soda?” 

If this nitrate of soda contains 15.25 
per cent of nitrogen, and nitrate of 
soda usually contains from 15 to 
15%4 per cent of nitrogen, then at 
$61 a ton for nitrate of soda the ni- 
trogen costs just 20 cents a pound. 

If the cottonseed meal contains 5.75 
per cent of nitrogen (7 per cent meal, 
so-called) and 2.5 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid and 1.8 per cent of pot- 
ash, and we allow 10 cents a pound for 
this phosphoric acid and 20 cents a 
pound for the potash, then the 115 
pounds of nitrogen in a ton of cot- 
tonseed meal at $62 a ton costs 


431-3 cents a pound, or more than 


double what a pound of. nitrogen 
costs in nitrate of soda. 
When we state the fact that a 


pound of nitrogen in nitrate of soda 
is worth as much or more than a 
pound of nitrogen in cottonseed 
meal, the answer to our reader’s 
question is apparent to anyone. We 
would not use cottonseed meal at 
$62 a ton as a source of nitrogen in 
a fertilizer when nitrate of soda can 
be bought for $61 a ton. In fact, it is 
a disgrace to the American farmer 
that he ever did use so good a feed- 
ing stuff as cottonseed meal direct as 
a fertilizer. And under present con- 
ditions, with feeding stuffs high 
priced and scarce, if he continues to 
put cottonseed meal in the ground it 
will be little short of criminal. At 
least, it is the same sort of economy 
as it would be for a farmer to pay 
$2.15 a bushel for corn to feed his 
mules when he could raise it for $1 
a bushel, or*could buy oats for about 
50 cents a bushel. 

If our reader’s soil is sandy it may 
be best to put down only about one- 
third of the nitrate of soda with the 
acid phosphate at planting, but if the 
soil is fairly heavy all of the nitrate 
of soda can be put out at planting 
time. Some prefer in all cases to ap- 
ply most of the nitrate of soda after 
the crop has made some growth, 
but the mistake is often made of ap- 
plying nitrate of soda too late. The 
mixture which our reader proposes, 
of nitrate of soda, cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate will contain ap- 
proximately 80 pounds of nitrogen, 
188 pounds of phosphoric acid and 9 
pounds of potash. A mixture of 525 
pounds of nitrate of soda and 1175 
pounds of acid phosphate will con- 
tain the same amounts of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid as a ton of his 
mixture and will cost ‘at least $10 less. 
In other words, he will be paying $10 
for the 9 pounds of potash he gets 
in 500 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
for that is all he will get for the $10 
extra cost, except if he mixes his 
materials some time before using the 
cottonseed meal will give him a bet- 
ter mechanical mixture. 

A mixture of 620 pounds of nitrate 
of soda and 1380 pounds of acid phos- 
phate will give a ton having nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid in about the 
same relative proportions as in our 
reader’s mixture, Or as in a mixture 
of 525 pounds of nitrate of soda and 
1175 pounds of acid phosphate, but 
either of the mixtures of nitrate of 
soda and acid phosphate alone, must 
be applied in smaller quantities per 
acre to give the crops the same 
amount of nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid fer 425 pounds of the mixtures 
of nitrate of soda and acid phos- 
phate will contain as much nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid as 500 pounds of 
his mixture of nitrate of soda, cot- 
tonseed meal and acid phosphate.’ 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Two Opening in Cow’s Teat 














PS gap-tenny has a young cow that 
has “two openings in her teat, one 
on the side which interferes with 
milking.” 

It will probably be best to make no 
effort to permanently close this open- 
ing in the side of the teat until the 
cow is dry. By making the edges of 
the opening raw, by trimming off the 
skin around it and drawing it to- 
gether with stitches, this opening can 
be closed; but if an attempt to do 
this is made while the cow is being 
milked it will-not only be difficult to 
close the opening, but there is danger 
of ecg | the udder and causing 
serious and permanent injury. 


























What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 
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Sweet Potatoes for the Northern 
Trade 
HAT varieties of sweet potatoes 


are best to grow for shipping 
North?” 





It matters little about the variety 
name so that the potatoes are of fair 
marketable size, not overgrown, and 
are yellow and dry. None of the yam 
varieties are wanted, though the Hay- 
man sells in Baltimore, but at a low- 
er price than the dry Jerseys, and 


there are Southern families in 
Baltimore who have their pota- 
toes sent to them from the 
South. We here” are some- 


thing like the Georgia man I met 
years ago when the Kolb Gem water- 
melon was all the rage for shipping. 
“We grow Kolb Gem to ship North, 
but we grow good watermelons to 
eat at home.” I live in tHe greatest 
sweet potato growing section in the 
United States. Millions of bushels 
have been shipped North _ since 
August and-millions of bushels are 
now in the great storage houses, some 
of which hold 20,000 bushels. These 
are mainly the Big Stem Jersey and 
the Gold Skin. Nancy Hall is grown 
for home use, and we are now eating 
these. If there is a better potato for 
Southern use I have never seen it. It 
is a fair cropper, though the Jerseys 
will beat it. Every farmer here plants 
from 10 to 50 acres in sweet pota- 
toes. The area this season was un- 
usually large and the crops good. 
Crops of 500 bushels an acre are not 
uncommon and taking good and bad 
over the thousands of acres planted 
right around me, the crop has aver- 
aged at least 300 bushels an acre with 
an average price so far of $2 per bu- 
shel. They are still being shipped 
from the storage houses as the 
weather keeps mild and the price fair. 
They are now selling at the stations 
for 85 cents a five-eights bushel basket 
or $1.35 to $1.50 a bushel. Shipments 
are made during the winter at every 
mild spell, and the turing house will 
carry them easily till the next year’s 
crop begins to move, but usually the 
spring price is so good that they are 
readily cleaned out. So, like the 
Georgia man, we grow Big Stem Jer- 
seys and Gold Skims to ship North 
but we grow good sweet potatoes 
like Nancy Halls to eat at home. 





Asparagus Beds 


“TJOW shall I treat an asparagus bed 

after it has been neglected 
through the summer? Should -hya- 
cinth bulbs be dug in spring or left in 
the ground? How often and when 
should gladioli be separated? How 
long will it take to get blooming 
corms from the little buiblets? Can 
you suggest a good book on bulbs? 
Can Muscadines be cultivated to ad- 
vantage? Suggest a simple way to 
cure sweet potatoes without a curing 
house.” 





In the first place, do not neglect 
the asparagus bed next summer. Cut 
for two months from the time. it 
Starts with you. Then let all grow 
and fertilize and cultivate clean. Cut 
off tops when mature and burn them 
to prevent seed scattering. Then 
cover the bed heavily with stable ma- 
nure to be dug in,in the spring. Then 
repeat. In your climate you cannot 
keep the hyacinth bulbs up to mak- 
ing the fine trusses of bloom that the 
imported ones make. I lift them an- 
nually when the tops die and take 
off the small offsets and replant them 
by themselves to make blooming 
bulbs in three years. The gladioli 


“includes 


should be taken up when the tops 
ripen and the new bulbs separated 
from the old one on which they have 
grown. The old one is of no further 
use and is thrown away. The bulbs 
or corms should be kept in a dark 
and moderately cool place in winter 
and replanted in the spring. The 
small bulblets that grow between the 
old and new bulb can be kept and 
sowed in the spring like seed and in 
three years will make blooming 
bulbs, some in fact in two years. The 
only book on bulbs in this country is 
Allen’s “Bulbs and Tuberous Plants,” 
published by Orange Judd Co., New 
York. The species of grapes common- 
ly called Muscadines belong to the 
Vulpina or Southern fox grapes. This 
the Scuppernong, James 
and others, and of course, they can 
be cultivated. Among the wild ones 
now and then other varieties can be 
found that are worth cultivating, and 


the best. Any dealer who offers 
seeds at lower prices than the prices 
quoted by the leading seed houses of 
New York, Philadelphia and others 
is a good one to avoid. There are 
plenty of seed available on the mar- 
ket which houses of reputation will 
not handle, and a low price in seeds 
is usually an accompaniment of low 
quality. No good gardener will run 
the risk of buying low-priced seed. 
Seedsmen who are admitted to the 
advertising pages of The Progressive 
Farmer are considered first-class. - 





Cultivating the Peach Orchard 


“ft HAVE 15 or more acres in peach 

trees several years old, and find 
difficulty in cultivating under the 
trees without doing damage to the 
tree. What is the best implement 
for this cultivation?” 





I know none better than an old- 
fashioned V-shaped harrow frame 
with cultivator teeth in place of the 
spikes. This will go far enough un- 
der the tree limbs with the team out- 
side. It is not necessary to cultivate 
up to the trunk of the tree, for the 








K ILL or sell the meat hogs as 
soon as they are fairly well 
finished, instead of letting 
them eat their heads off of high- 
priced corn. 

2. Look to the barnyard and 
stables, seeing to it that they are 
dry, and using straw or other bed- 
ing material freely. 

3. Put out the fruit and shade 
trees in the best possible shape, to 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO DO 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


make sure they will live and thrive. 


4. Prune and spray the orchard 
without delay; otherwise your 
orchard is sure to be a failure. 


5. Get fertilizer prices and place 


orders, codperating with the 
neighbors to buy in carlots if 
necessary, 


6.. Make your plans to terrace all 
rolling fields during the next two 
or three months. 








the presence of the wild barren Mus- 
cadines is necessary for tke best 
crops on the Scuppernong. To keep 
small quantities of sweet potatoes, 
line a box well with old papers and 
then wrap each potato in paper and 
pack in box and put the box in a dry 
and warm cellar. I kept them in this 
way from October, 1918, to August, 
1919, : 





Napier Grass 
“WE ARE writing for further in- 
formation about Napier grass, 
which is being advertised by a Flor- 
ida party. Will it be profitable to 
use it about the town of Barnesville, 
Georgia?” 





Napier grass is a tropical African 
grass. It will grow wherever ribbon 
sugar cane grows. The Department 
of Agriculture thinks it will stand 
the winters anywhere south of a line 
from Charleston, S. C., to Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. The canes can be 
kept over like sugar cane, or it can 
be grown from seed. But as the seed 
is quoted at 75 cents a pound, this 
would be rather expensive. In fact, 
it seems that it would hardly pay 
commercially north of where sugar 
is made from sugar cane. 





Buying Garden Seed 
“ OULD insured seed from a 
Southern seed house like—be 
better than seed from a Northern 
house?” 





The matter of North or South has 
nothing to do with the getting of the 
best seed. Seed buying is a matter 
of confidence between seller and buy- 
er. I would never buy seed from a 
seedsman who offers to guarantee or 
insure the product of his seed. No 


seedsman of reputation will do so. 
Southern seedsmen have to get many 
kinds of seed that must be grown in 
the North or in Europe for the best 
results, and the Northern seedsmen 
must get some kinds of seed grown 
in a southern climate if they want 


feeding roots are out where the 
limbs drip and beyond, and all the 
good that cultivation does can be ac- 
complished without going within 
three or four feet of the stem of the 
tree. 


Spraying Peaches and Other Trees 
| HAVE 700 peach, apple and pear 

trees, and wish to know when 
and how to spray them.” 


. 








When and what to spray with will 
depend on what you spray for. To 
prevent San Jose scale, spray in fall 
and again in spring with the lime- 
sulphur wash, 10 pounds lime and 
10 pounds of flowers of sulphur, 
boiled for an hour, or you can make 
a less concentrated wash by slaking 
10 pounds of lime and 10 pounds of 
sulphur together, the heat of the 
slaking lime making the combination. 
To this amount of lime and sulphur 
add water enough to make 60 gal- 
lons. Strain and use in fall and 
spring. Spray the pear and apple 
trees also with Bordeaux mixture in 
spring before the buds swell. Then 
spray the apple trees with Bordeaux 
mixture again just as the bloom falls, 
after adding to the 50 gallons of Bor- 
deaux' 1% pounds of lead arsenate 


paste. You can buy the Bordeaux 
mixture ready made in cans from one 
pound up from  seedsmen. The 


spraying with the lead arsenate is to 
destroy the larvae of the codling moth 
to prevent wormy apples. 





Fall Plowing 


ROM North Carolina: “Will it be 

any advantage to oats or corn to 
break land now from which peavine 
hay has been harvested, or should I 
wait till spring?” 





If your land is stiff clay it will be 
mellowed by turning and exposing to 
the winter frost. But it is never good 
farming to let land lie bare in winter. 
The best way to treat your land will 
be to plow and prepare it and sow 
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rye as soon as practicable so as to 
have a green crop on the land to save 
the nitrates that would be washed 
away from bare soil. Then turn the 


rye under before it heads and plant 
corn. Sow peas or soy beans among 
the corn at the last working. Cut the 
corn at maturity and cure in shocks 
set in rows wide apart and then disk 
down the peag and disk till the sur- 
face is fine and settled and sow oats 
in September. It seldom pays to sow 
oats in spring in your climate, but if 
oats are sowed in spring, always sow 
the Southern winter varieties and 
never the Northern spring oats. I 
tested this many years ago, and re- 
cently, and always get a better crop 
from the winter oats. Farmers here, 
too, have found this true after follow- 
ing my advice. 


Methods With Celery 
ROM North Carolina: “I have a 





nice row of celery about half 
earthed up. How had I better treat 
it?” 





Take the celery up. Dig a trench 
a spit wide and deep as the celery is 
tall. Pack the celery in this trench 
upright and close as it will stand. 
Then cover thickly with pine straw. 
you can then take it out as needed. 





Sundry Queries 


HERE one has a good clover sod 
intended for corn next spring, 
should it be plowed now or in the 
spring? Is liming the one best rem- 
edy and the only one to get rid of 
sheep sorrel? When is the best time 


‘ to turn a broomsedge sod to bring it 


into cultivation?. What is the best 
way to reclaim a meadow that has 
grown up in bushes, briers and weeds 
and largely broomsedge, except where 
too poor to grow broomsedge?” 





Let the clover sod stand till spring, 
and in the meantime spread on it 
the farm manure as fast as made 
during the winter. Then turn all un- 
der and apply lime and plant to corn 
Sheep sorrel grows best on acid soil 
and its prevalence over other things 
indicates acidity in the soil. But 
liming will not kill it, but will make 
conditions favorable to the growth 
of clover so that the sheep sorrel 
can be smothered by better growth. 
Turn broomsedge in the early fall, 
lime and harrow in the lime and sow 
crimson clover, 15 pounds an acre 
in September, and turn for corn in 
the spring. A meadow that has been 
mowed and robbed till it no longer 
makes grass no better then broom- 
sedge and little of that should have 
the bushes and briers grubbed, the 
sod turned and limed and the lime 
well harrowed in; or before liming 
sow to cowpeas, turn these under in 
August amd then harrow in the lime 
and sow to crimson clover in Sep- 
tember. Turn this under in bloom, 
plant corn and sow peas among it at 
the last working. Cut and shock the 
corn and disk down the peas till fine 
and well mixed in the soil. Then sow 
25 pounds an acre of a mixture of 
equal parts taH meadow fescue, tall 
meadow oats grass and redtop and 
brush in lightly with a smoothing 
harrow. Then do not run the meadow 
till run down, but turn and cultivate 
again to maintain the fertility of the 
soil. 
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The Still Better 


does away with-the most 
common battery repair 
expense ~ re~insulation 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of electricity has made you realize the 


tremendous importance of insulation. 


It’s just as important 


inside your storage battery as on any of the wires that lead from it 
to your lights, starting motor and generator. 


Inside that battery are the jars in 
which are sealed up the plates (posi- 
tive alternating with negative), the 
battery solution, and the insulation 
which separates each positive plate from 
its negative neighbor. 


In ordinary batteries the first thing 
to wear out is this insulation. Jars 
and plates may be still in good condi- 
tion, but the battery has to be opened 
and “reinsulated”’ at considerable ex- 
pense. After that, no one knows how 
long it will last. It may be long enough 
to offset the expense, it may not. 


But the invention of Willard Thread- 












%2 Willard Thread 








Inside the battery box are the rubber jarg 
in which the elements and battery solution 
are sealed, thus constituting a unit which 
is called a cell. This cell is separated and 
insulated from the other cells in the battery. 
by the rubber jar. 





ed Rubber Insulation entirely does 
away with this most common cause of 
trouble and expense. 


The Still Better Willard does not 
have to be reinsulated; because it has 
the durable threaded rubber insula- 
tors which last the full lifetime of the 
battery. 


Four years’ experience on thousands 
of cars is daily proving how much 
Threaded Rubber Insulation means to 
the car owner in better battery eff- 
ciency and fewer battery repairs. 

Next time you call, ask us for a fuller 
explanation of the Still Better Willard. 


Willard Service. 


BATTERY “ 









Inside the cells are two groups of plates, 
one Positive, and one Negative. These are 
so put together that they alternate and 
are insulated—positive from negative—bp 
Threaded Rubber Insulation. 
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Willard 





— With | 
Threaded 
Rubber 
Insulation 


The insulation performs the important task 
of separating each positive plate from its 
negative neighbor, preventing short cir- 
cuits which would soon wear out and ruin 
the battery. The better the insulation, 
the better the battery. 
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{This is No, 51 in our series of « 





By CLARENCE POE and P. T. HINES 


liscussions of “Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average 


How May Farmers Work Together for Greater 
Profits and Happiness? 





Southern Farmer.”’] 








HAT sort of a codperative 

farmer are you, Mr. Farmer? 

You have probably talked a 
lot about it; you have certainly 
heard a lot of talk about it; and at 
the very least, you have probably said, 
with a sort of sigh: “Oh, yes, it would 
beea mighty fine thing if farmers 
would only pull together. We should 
be better off and happier, and, of 
course, I am ready to do my part if I 
only know what it is.” 

Well, now let us see, kind reader, 
whether you are really ready to do 
your part. “Your part,” if you are a 
real, sure-enough, horse-sense man, 
is not merely to let somebody else 
do all the planning and arranging 
and organizing—now is it?—while 
you come in with a sort of childish 
“me, too,” assent after somebody has 
done the hard work of getting things 
started. Your part, rather, is to look 
around and see exactly what are the 
possibilities for codperation in your 
neighborhood and keep talking about 
them and making plans to realize 
them until you do, indeed, develop a 
genuine codperative community. 

Let us check up then, item by item, 
brother farmer, and see _ exactly 
whether you are doing your part in 
this great movement that should 
mean a new era in American life and 
in the farm life right where you are. 

. | 


Are you buying fertilizer and feed- 
stuffs in coSperation with your neigh- 
bors? 

This is about the simplest of all 
forms of codperation—‘the A, B, C 
of codperation,” as the Irish say— 
but the economies so effected have 
often been eye-openers to farmers 
who had previously sat in darkness. 
Even if you have no local union or 
farmers’ club, you can still get your 
neighbors to join with you and make 
a bulk order at considerable saving 
to all concerned. But if you have a 


local organization you can work 
more easily and effectively. 
Il . 


Have you bought any kind of farm 
machinery in codperation with your 
neighbors? 

There is hardly a farmer in Amer- 
ica but that should be practicing this 


form of codperation. Consider, for 
example, how many hundreds of 
thousands of farmers have plowed 
around stumps summer after sum- 


mer their whole lives through, sim- 
ply because each one did not feel 
able to buy a stump puller—when by 
all joining together they could have 
cleared their land of stumps at a 
minimum expense and without one 
inconveniencing the other. Check 
over this list of just a few machines 
that might be owned in common and 
see .if you cannot pick out certain 
neighbors who, will “go in with you” 
in buying and using some of them to 
advantage: 


1. Stump puller. 13. Potato digger. 
2. Manure spreader. 14. Stalk cutter. 
3. Corn shredder. 15. Grain drill. 

4. Corn harvester. 16. Mower. 

5. Fanning mill. 17. Peanut picker. 
6. Pea huller. 18. Clover hdller 
7. Spraying outfit. 19. Grain thresher. 
8. Canning outfit. 20. Road drag. 

9. Pea thresher. 21. Farm level. 
10. Tractor. 22. Cane mill. 

11. Grain Harvester. 23. Hay press. 

12. Lime and fertilizer distributor. 


It is an unprogressive farmer who 
doesn’t own some of these in codp- 
eration with his neighbors. Even if 
he is a rich plantation owner, he 
should nevertheless pufsue this pol- 


icy as a matter of encouragement 
and help to his less prosperous 
neithbors who may thus get help 


they would otherwise lack. 





Have you stock in any enterprise 
for the secondary handling of your 
products—for “agricultural manufac- 
turing,” as we might call it? 


As we have already urged, our 
farmers should not only make the 
profit on the production of their raw 
material, but should codéperatively 
own and manage all the enterprises 
for putting this raw material into 
what we may call a secondary form. 
The question then, whether you 
have stock in any— 


is 


. Grain mill? 

Or’ cotton gin? 

Or creamery? 

Or packing house? 

Or tobacco prizery? 
Or cottonseed oil mill? 
Or saw mill? 


IV 


you joined with your neigh- 


NAME WN = 


Have 


tion for marketing your staple crops? 

Inacountry in which the power of 
Organization has been so _ convinc- 
ingly demonstrated, it would seem to 
be a strange question to ask a farm- 
er, “In the marketing of your crops 
are you as a lone individual (prob- 
ably poorly informed at best) going 
up single-handed against all the or- 
ganized forces, powerful, wealthy, 
and well-informed, now ready to take 
advantage of you?” Have not the 
farmers’ grain elevators proved that 
every farmer should’ have a part in 
this movement? Has not codperative 
cotton and tobacco warehousing and 
marketing (even though only in its 
infancy) proved that, by selling to- 
gether, cotton growers and tobacco 
growers can get better prices for 
these staple crops? Are not the Cit- 
rus Fruit Growers’ Association and 
truck growers’ organizations in var- 
ious parts of the country living ex- 
amples of the fact that “In union 

















FIELD OF FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, ON TIDEWATER PLANT FARM, 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


bors in purchasing any purebred live- 
stock? 

The use of scrub breeding stock 
has been one of the banes of Ameri- 
can agriculture. European farmers in 
their old and thickly settled com- 
munities have nearly all had the ben- 
efit of purebred sires, and have been 
proud of the resultant progeny. Here 
in America we cannot expect a pro- 
per revival of interest in stock-raising 
until our farmers have animals in 
which they can take pride and which 
have been bred for profit making 
along certain definite lines. Nor can 
we ever have this if each individual 
farmer must purchase worthy sires 
for his own herds and flocks. 

Just as we are safe in saying that 
the joint ownership of farm machin- 
ery is one form of codperation in 
which every farmer should partici- 
pate, so we say that every farmer 
should have an interest in some 
royal-blooded stallion, bull, boar or 
ram that he will feel proud to name 
as the sire of his colts, calves, pigs 
or lambs. Talk this matter over with 
your neighbors. 


Vv 


Are you a member of any organi- 
zation for marketing vegetables, 
poultry and smaller country pro- 
duce? . 

The old plan (or no plan), whereby 
one farmer went to town with two 
dozen eggs, another with four or five 
chickens, another with a ham, and 
another with a peck of apples, must 
give way to some profitable codper- 
ative marketing method in each 
neighborhood. 

VI 
Are you a member of any associa- 





there is strength?” Has not codper- 
ative livestock shipping brought new 
wealth to the Corn Belt farmers? 
Unless you are in some crop-mar- 
keting organization, Mr. Reader, you 
are sleeping on your opportunities. 
Resolve now that your neighborhood 
will not market this year’s crop with- 
Out some form of cooperative effort. 


VII 


Are you a member of any mutual 
insurance association? 

Every farmer should belong to some 
cooperative fire insurance association 
(they exist almost all over the coun- 
try, and if you haven’t a branch in 
your county, it should be easy to or- 
ganize one), and we should also have 
associations for mutual accident in- 
surance, such as have proved such a 
success among French farmers. 


VII 


Are you.a member of any national 
farm loan association? 


The “national farm loan associa- 
tions” are helping thousands of ten- 
ants to become land owners at un- 
precedentedly low rates of interest, 
and helping thousands of landowners 
to improve and equip their farms on 
the same easy terms. If no nation- 
al farm loan organization has been 
organized near you, write the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, Washington, 
D. C., for full and free information. 

IX 

Are you a member of a “credit 
union” or other farmers’ savings and 
loan society? 

No matter what sort of system for 
lending money on land for long-time 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Nat ional 


or hereafter, 





credit our 
ment May arrange now 
we must have some societies through 


State or govern- 


which farmers may pool their sav- 
ings and lend to one another for 
short-time credit. In such institu- 
tions the man without means but of 


good character may secure loans for 


productive purposes by having two 
neighbors endorse for him. Because 
all features of the Raiffeisen credit 


organization may not suit America is 
no reason for saying that none of 
its features will. 

Every farmer should be a member 
of some form of local credit union or 
rural building and loan association. 


Xx 


Are you a member of a coéperative 
telephone company? 

Farmers should codperate not only 
in matters which insure financial 
profit, but in everything that makes 
for improvement of country life. The 
telephone is not only profitable finan- 
cially in that it will-convey all kinds 
of business messages that a man and 
horse would otherwise have to carry, 
but it enriches life for all the mem- 
bers of the family. If. every farmer 
in a neighborhood will do his part, 
the cost per capita of a codperative 
line will be small indeed. 


XI 


Are you utilizing local organiza- 
tions to promote greater neighborli- 
ness and comradeship? 


The first step in building a com- 
munity and a “community spirit” is 
organization. Nothing can be ac- 
complished without machinery to 
make and carry out plans. It may be 
that some old organization may be 


used—or a number of organizations— 
by putting new life and new ideas in 
them. 

All “special days” should be em- 
phasized in church and Sunday 
school. These would include special 
Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter, and 
Mother’s Day programs. They should 
also embrace the less formal chil- 
dren’s day and Sunday school picnic. 
Many Sunday schools, too, are now 
also having “old folks’ day.” The 
sick at all times should be remem- 
bered. 


The local farmers’ club; Junior Or- 
der, or other organization may also 


help get an annual .community 
picnic, with local and _ imported 
speakers and a musical pro- 
gram. In any case, as a member 


of church, Sunday school, or farm- 
ers’.club, you should keep constantly 
in mind the idea of uniting the neigh- 
bors in a bond of intimate acquain- 
tanceship—which will insure friendli- 
ness and progress. 


XIi 


Are you doing your part in welcom- 
ing newcomers into your neighbor- 
hood? 

Heretofore when undesirable neigh- 
bors have moved into your commun- 
ity, have you deluded yourself with 
the idea that you could ignore them 
and live to yourself? But you can’t. 
We can’t side-step the influence of 
the man who lives in our community 
either in a social or pecuniary way. 
If he is a “bad man” and we permit 
fiim to remain so, and so train up his 
children, he will destroy just so much 
of the social life of the community. 
If he is shiftless, he will cause us to 
pay just that much more tax to keep 
up the roads and the schools for him- 
self and his children. On the other 
hand, such a man offers opportunity 
for us to touch a shrivelled soul with 
the spirit of the Master. 

Not only should individuals 
come the newcomer, but no new fam- 
ily should be allowed to move into 
the neighborhood without a welcome 
from all organizations of the church 
and an invitation for them to take 
part in church and Sunday school af- 

(Concluded on page 16, column 4) 
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THE QUEST FOR GOD; OR PUTTING FIRST THINGS FIRST 


A Christmas Sermon by a Layman 








By R. M. HOSGOOD 
HE story of the Wise Men is life—a right to the best that is here. 
more or less familiar to all. It Does the child always get it? 

- nan whee : > : ° : P 

is one that interests, charms, in- Only a little child in his mother’s 
spires. The strange question they arms—how helpless, how innocent—a 
asked the troubled king and All power for good or evil. A few years 
Jerusatem with him, the majestic pass by. A part of the world is on 
star that f anally stood over where the fire. Europe trembles at the tread of 
young child lay; the joy of the wise one man, and not until the nations of 
men who fell dow n worshipping; the the earth have marshaled their 
gifts presented; the warning in @ armies and made one last, grand 
dream; the lonely flight into Egypt stand at Waterloo; not until they 
by night; the massacre of innocent have placed this man on the Island of 
children under two years old; the St, Helena, does the world breathe 
weeping throughout the land; the freely again. Yet he who had rocked 
death of Herod—all serve to make the world as in the throes of a migh- 
this one of the most fascinating ty earthquake, was only a few years 


stories in literature. 

Theologians have emphasized much 
the death of the Saviour, and they do 
well. Preachers have greatly stressed 
the death of the Christ, and well they 
may; but are there not great and 

indamental truths connected with 
the birth of our Lord, and might we 
not profit thereby? This, at least, 
is the opinion of a layman, who re- 
spectfully submits his views. 

I—The greatest move in a man’s 
life is when he takes a step toward 


God. Wealth, earthly fame, social 
prestige, as desirable as these things 
may be, are as nothing beside it, for 
they may be a man’s undoing—the 


other may be his salvation. No one 
ever regrets taking the first step. Mil- 
lions have repented that they did not. 

II.—In following the star the wise 
men used the light they had. Has it 
not ever been that opportunity be- 
gets other opportunities, and men liv- 
ing up to the light they have, by and 
by, have light, more means, 
more open doors. Boys and girls 
should learn the great lesson of wise- 
ly using their talents, resources, time, 
that they may develop their bodies, 


more 


minds, hearts. Time lost is lost for- 
ever, 

Il].—The attitude of the men when 
they saw the object of their quest. 


“They fell down and worshipped him.” 
There is nothing more sublime than 
when man _ uncovers his head, or 
kneels in reverent awe, in the pre- 
sence of the Deity. No artist has 
ever done justice to this beautiful 
scene—the mother, the child, the wise 
men, prostrate, worshipping. Do we 
not think, pray and feel with John 
Charles McNeill, in those immortal 
lines ?— 


B nw clad in gray standing along the West, 
Clouds dimly lighted gathering slowly, 
The evening star at rest, above the crest, 

Oh, Holy, Holy, Holy. 

We know, O Lord, so little what is best, 

Wingless, we move slow] 

But in thy calm all- knowledge let us rest, 

Oh, Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


Compare or contrast this beau- 
tiful, hallowed scene with = an- 
other scene that is about to 


take place—the wicked Herod has 
given orders that all children two 
years old, and under, shall be slain. 
Why? In order that, in that number, 
He who was to be King of the Jews 
might be killed. It not only shows 
to what low depth a depraved nature 
may descend, but also the folly of 
fighting against God; for, being 
warned of God in a dream, the infant 
child is carried by his parents into 


Egypt, and there He is safe in His 
mother’s arms. Well does Lowell 
write: 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadows, 
Keeping watch above His own.’ 
IV._Herod dies and the child is 
taken back. As the wise men kneel be- 
fore the infant child, is there not a sug- 
gestion of the potentialities of child- 
hood and the rights of a child? 
Every child has the right to be here 
not only, but a right to grow, to de- 
velop, to learn; a right to a chance in 





back in his mother’s arms—a babe. 
We look at another child. There is 
nothing to indicate brilliancy—just a 
boy at play, but he grows, develops, 
writes, and one day posterity is his 
debtor, for he has enriched the Eng= 
lish language, and his name is Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. The plea I make is 


WHAT MARTIN FOWLER DID 


Coéperating in the Business of the 
Farm Will Pay Great Dividends, 
and Martin’s Plan Is Well Worth 
Studying ' 

for hours. Finally 


Mees. 
reached across his desk, took 


ously 

up, the telephone and in turn, called 
each of his ten farmer neighbors 
living within a 
radius of four 
miles -of the Fow- 
ler home. When 
he had the first 
one on the wire he 
called, Hello, Bob! 
can you come over 
and take supper 
with me tomorrow 
night? would be 
to have you with us, 
to have a business talk 
with you. When a reply in the af- 
firmative had been received, the same 
invitation was extended to the other 
nine and accepted by all. 


seri- 
he 


had been thinking 





MR 


FRENCH 
glad 
want 


mighty 
and I 


The supper was a good one (Mrs. 
Fowler was a famous cook and the 





LITTLE town of Bethlehem! 
How still we see thee lie; 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by 
Yet in thy dark streets * hineth 
The everlasting Light; 
The hopes and fears of "all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 

While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 

O morning stars, together, 
Proclaim the holy birth, 

And praises sing to God, the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 





0 LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM 





How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem! 
Descend on us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin, and enter in, 
Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great, glad tidings tell; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
—Phillips Brooks. 








this: Since every good, great or bad 
man has at one time been a child, so 
every child is going to be some sort 
of man or woman, good or bad, some 
day. And it is the duty of parents 
and teachers early to begin to teach, 
train, guide them in the right way. 


V.—But the wise men did not stop 
merely at worshipping, or falling 
prostrate atthe feet of the new-born 
king. They gave frankincense, gold, 
myrrh. Singing and praying are both 
commendable, but not until there is 
a crystallization of purpose, high re- 
solve, noble thought that results in 
action do they fulfill their mission. 
Our Creator deserves our best and 
our all—talent, resources, money, in- 
fluence—everything. So far as we 
know, the wise men gave the costliest, 
most precious, the best they had. 
And if we are wise, will we with- 
hold the best? What better use can 
we make of our money, talent and 
time, than to dedicate them to our 
Creator? The thing of first import- 
ance is getting in harmony with, and 
working with, God. We may achieve 
worldly distinction, but it will be poor 
consolation if we have neglected the 
highest, noblest, pest things in life. 
We may accumulate dollars, but they 
will scatter with the years. I chal- 
lenge you to find a dollar mark chis- 
elled on a tombstone; or a single line 
stating that he who lies beneath the 
sod was worth thousands or mil- 
lions. 


“Carve your name high o’er the shifting 


sand, 

Where the steadfast rocks defy decay— 
All you can hold in your cold, dead hands, 
Is what you have given away. 

Material things fade, crumble, 
perish; only character survives. Gone 
are the wise men these 1900 years. 
We do not know their names. But 
shining like stars through the dark- 
ness of the past is the lesson they 
taught; that man’s highest duty is to 
search for God; and finding him dedi- 
cate to Him one’s best and one’s all 





Make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood. 





girls learning fast), and when the 
men had retired to the sitting-room 
and the cigars lighted, Mart pulled 
up his chair so he-could look into the 
faces of his neighbors, and spoke as 
follows: 


“Boys, I have been thinking for 
weeks of one condition in this neigh- 


borhood. We have here a farming sec- 
tion especially favored; we all have 
comfortable homes. White some of 
us are in debt considerably, we are 
none of us in what one could des- 
cribe as bad condition financially, 
and yet our young people as fast as 
they grow up are leaving us and go- 
ing into other lines of work. You 
realize as I do that this thing can’t 
keep up, else within a few years these 
farms we own and take such pride 
in will be in the hands of tenants. 
The neighborhood will gradually go 
down, the church and school] will be 
poorly supported, and the cities will 
have swallowed opr hopes and as- 
pirations and work of a life-time. I 
for one cannot reconcile myself to the 
thought of it, and for weeks have 
been searching my mind for the rea- 
son for our condition and a rem- 
edy for it. Having arrived at certain 
conclusions, I invited you here to- 
night that we might consider them 
and get your views. 


“We are none of us as young as 
we were 40 years ago. However, you 
will all remember that 40 years ago 
when we were boys together here in 
this community—the most of us from 
18 to 23 years old—we had just as 
much desire to manage our business 
and the business of the farms as we 
have today, and we did manage the 
farms pretty largely. You will re- 
member that the farming game did 
not so completely fill the minds of 
our fathers in those days as it does’ 
our minds in this more strenuous 
time. The fathers were trading in 
land, clearing and draining, some 
were interested in the railroad that 
was being built, which others were 
engaged in milling. We made a good 
many mistakes, of course, but we felt 


-neighborhood for 
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hat the farming business was our 
yusiness, and for that reason more 
than any other we are here on these 


good improved farms today. 

[ have been thinking that our boys 
and girls—being chips of the old 
blocks—may have the same desire to 
boss that we had when we were their 
Their lack of opportunity fort 
individual exercise of that desire may 
be the main reason why they have 
lost interest in the farm. Now my 
suggestion is. that, inasmuch as we 
haven’t the outside matters to en- 
gage our time and attention that our 
fathers had when we were young, we 
exchange places with the young peo- 
ple for a period of five years, working 


ages. 


with them under their direction in- 
stead of their working with us 
under our direction, and see how 
the matter will work out.’ But 
I want to suggest that we go 
a step further and endeavor to 


interest them in a plan of codpera- 
tive effort for the farms and neigh- 
borhood. Let us take a census of the 
natural bent of our young people be- 
fore anything is said to them con- 
cerning the plan, and find, if we can, 
the part of the business of the farm 
to which each individual is especially 
inclined; then when this is done let 
each be induced to assume that part 
of the farm business for all the 
farms of the neighborhood. 

“Theré is Tom, your oldest son, Bill, 
I understand he has been talking of 
going to town to take a position in 
Bennett’s bank. Suppose we turn all 
the banking and insurance business 
of the neighborhood over to him. Let 
him loan what surplus money any of 
us have and make loans to those of 
us who need extra capital. Then let 
him see after insuring all the build- 
ings of the community. Then there 
is my boy Jake. Nothing suits him 
better than dickering in livestock. 
Let him buy and sell all the livestock 
handled on the farms of the commun-— 
ity. Your boy Garry they say, George, 
is always to be found about the cotton 
and produce market whenever he isin 
town. Let’s suggest to him that he 
make it his business to handle a 
grain, cotton, hay and other farm 
products raised in the community. 


“Alec, let us pool all our seed or- 
ders, and give the matter of their 
purchase over to your youngest son, 
and in connection with this work let 
him treat all the seed grain of the 
smut and other 
troubles. 


“Mary Allen, in my opinion, is just 
the girl to make the purchase of the 
groceries needed in the homes of the 
community, for -Mrs. Fowler says 
Mary is a perfect wonder when it 
comes to securing bargains. in quality 
groceries. 


“John Gordon, you have stated to 
me more than once that your boy 
Peter wants forever to be fooling 
with ‘the poor little darned orchard’ 
on your farm, as you express it. I 
suggest that we turn all the \‘poor lit- 
tle darned orchards’ of the commun- 
ity over to him to prune and spray 
and perhaps the balance of them will 
become as productive of fine fruit as 
the one on your farm. 


“We are all the time making some 
little individual purchase of repairs 
for buildings, fences, etc. Don’t you 
think the purchase of this material 
would suit your son, Charlie, Mr. 
Williams? Jake says Charlie is a 
mighty good judge of lumber and 
fencing values. 


“There isn’t a farm in the commun- 
ity, Brother Curtis, where the farm 
machines are kept in more complete 
repair than yours, and I understand 
that Howard does practically all this 
work. My belief is that thousands of 
dollars could be saved in the com- 
munity by giving all this work over 
to Howard to look after. Let him 
inspect the machinery each winter 


(Concluded on page 10, column 4) 
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BENEFITS OF THE CONSOLI- 
DATED SCHOOL 


The Only Way to Give Your Child 
the Advantages of Home Influence 
and High School Training at the 
Same Time—Other Advantages Set 
Forth 


(tine advances schools offer dis- 





tinct advantages to rural com- 

munities which can be offered by 
no other type of school. One of these 
is the modern rural high school, open 
to every boy and girl of the com- 
munity; the other is the opportunity 
to serve the interest of the whole 
community in the capacity of a com- 
munity center. 


1.—Advantages of a High School Near 


Home 


HE modern rural high school 

should have a sufficient number of 
pupils to insure its permanence as a 
state supported institution; a tax 
duplicate sufficient to provide equip- 
ment for science teaching and the'vo- 
cational training needed for the eco- 
nomic development of the commun- 
ity; curricula adapted to the needs of 
the groups represented in the com- 
munity; and sufficient school activ- 
ities, social opportunities, literary, 
musical and athletic abilities to de- 
velop a wholesome school spirit. 

Moreover the maximum number of 
country boys and girls should have 
the double opportunity of attending 
a good high school and spending 
every evening at home with their pa- 
rents during the critical or adoles- 
cent period of life. As long as at- 
tendance at rural high schools re- 
quires pupils to either pay board or 
provide their own transportation, the 
poor child of the country districts 
does not have educational opportun- 
ities equal to those of the well-to-do. 
To the coming generation a high 
school education will be as necessary 
as is an elementary education to the 
present one. Ample provision for 
high school education of the youth of 
the country is a part of the educa- 
tional program of every forward- 
looking superintendent. A modern 
consolidated school conducted onthe 
six-six plan backed by a sufficient 
population and tax duplicate, with a 
teacherage offering acceptable living 
conditions to teachers and exemplify- 
ing a high standard of homekeeping 
for the community, will attract the 
better class of teachers so strongly 
that the allurements of the city can 
not prevail against it. Where such 
schools are possible it would be an 
educational blunder or worse to ac- 
cept less. With such schools the 
country boy and girl will reclaim 
their ancient heritage of oppor- 
tunity. 

Il1—Community Pride 


GAIN while the one-room school 

calls for apology, the consolidat- 
ed school is capable of arousing 
school spirit and school pride. The 
efficiency of a consolidated. school 
can be made to compare favorably 
with that of village and town schools. 
When this is true, the children of the 
whole community are educated in the 
home schools and_all the parents are 
interested. If a first-class high 
school is maintained there is no oc- 
casion for a division of interests, as 
is the case in the one-room plan 
where the more fortunate parents 
send their children to foreign high 
schools. 


IIL—Enlarging Friendship and En- 
riching Social Life 


+ hee consolidated school offers 
bountiful opportunity for the ex- 
tension of mutual acquaintance 
among the ‘residents of a rural com- 
munity. Children from distant por- 
tions of the township form friend- 
ships which tend to create ties 
of interest in the parents. One 
resident of a consolidated district de- 





scribes the results of consolidation in 
extending acquaintance thus: “Be- 
fore the schools were centralized my 
son seemed to know no one when we 
rode about the township. Now as we 
ride about, a boy or girl will yell, 
‘Hello, Sammy,’ or wave greetings 
from a distance. When I inquire, 
‘Who is this?’ he often gives names 
entirely unfamiliar to me. Through 
my son I have become acquainted 
with many excellent people whom I 
should have never known.” This is 
a typical experience. 

Another beneficent result, perman- 
ent in effect, will be the formation of 
lasting friendships among the citi- 
zens of the future. This will more 
than neutralize the disintegrating 
forces resulting from changed indus- 
trial conditions. Not only does the 
centralized school offer a wider ac- 
quaintance than is offered by the one- 
room or union school, but in addi- 
tion a longer period of acquaintance is 
offered by the consolidated schools. 


1V.—Developing Local Leadership 


N THE consolidated or centralized 

school there is also a better op- 
portunity to secure constructive lead- 
ership from among the teachers. The 
consolidated school with its high- 
school department demands better 
trained and better prepared teachers 
than does the typical one-room school 
which is content with a teacher who 
has a modicum of scholarship, train- 
ing, and initiative. The college grad- 
uate who teaches in the high school 
and the normal or college graduate 
who teaches in the grades offer bet- 
ter material for leadership by rea- 
son of their scholarship, their spe- 
cial training, and their social experi- 
ence. 


V.—Music 


[8 THE corps of teachers of the 
consolidated school, there is usual- 
ly one who has specialized in music 
and who is capable of teaching and 
drilling children, so that appropriate 
music, an essential of all community 
gatherings, may be furnished by the 
children of the parents of the com- 
munity. Under the direction of the 
domestic science teacher the pupils of 
the school may demonstrate the qual- 
ity of their work in the culinary art 
to the satisfaction and pride of pa- 
rents and friends. The one-room sys- 
tem is defective in providing capable 
leadership from among its teachers. 
The consolidated school need not be 
handicapped by this defect, as it has 
opportunity to provide fit material 
from among its corps of high-class 
teachers. 


VI—A Properly Equipped Community 
Center 


GUrrASLE buildings and adequate 
equipment are necessary for mod- 
ern community centers. A well-light- 
ed and well-arranged auditorium, a 
piano, a library and reading-room, a 
gymnasium for winter function,, and 
financial backing sufficient for the 
maintenance of these essentials are 
needed in a modern commupity cen- 
ter. A modern consolidated school 
usually provides the requisites men- 
tioned above. If not, because of the 
union of financial resources that ob- 
tains in a consolidated school district, 
these things may usually be provided 
without financial strain. Many forms 
of community recreation and activity 
are made possible. Among such ac- 
tivities may be mentioned lecture 
courses, interscholastic contests, both 
athletic and intellectual, home-talent 
plays, farmers’ instituess and exten- 
sion schools, musicals, cantatas, go- 
to-school days, school fairs, and oth- 
er entertainments of various sorts.— 
John H. Cook, Professor of Educa- 
tion, North Carolina College for 
Women, 





Don’t miss reading “Huckleberry Finn.” 
The synopsis makes it possible for you to 
begin it now. 
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Neighborhood Codéperation Experiences 








Cooperation Did It 


OME years ago a small body of 

progressive farmers organized a 
farmers’ club in this section known 
as The Pleasant Valley Farmers’ 
Club. While many “doubting Thom- 
ases” listened at the keyhole of the 
door during the monthly meetings, 
plans for greater things were going 
on within all the while. 


To make a long story short, this 
farmers’ club grew by leaps and 
bounds, till today it has ‘dranch elu’s 
over the entire County of Rocking- 
ham, baying and selling codperative- 
ly, a farmers’ supply store now doing 
business, with more in sight, and a 
score of other good things in view. 

The benefits we have derived from 
this farmers’ club would be hard in- 
deed to enumerate. It has not only 
saved us a great deal of money by 
buying codperatively at wholesale 
prices, but has developed a feeling of 
union in Rockingham County that is 
being felt from border to border. 


children together and 
train them for the different songs 
and recitations. We met for our re- 
hearsals twice a week at a neigh- 
bor’s house who had a good organ. 
The children were very enthusiastic, 
and soon knew the songs perfectly. 
We also had class recitations. One 
was called, “Help One Another.” 
Each childhad a verse to recite. We 
had four new songs, and _ several 
familiar ones sung by the whole con- 
gregation. 

When the day came we had a full 
church, and everybody seemed to en- 
joy the entertainment. We got up a 
nice sum to be used for Sunday school 
extension. After that we began to 
have singings at the different neigh- 
bors’ houses on Sunday nights. This 
gave the young folks a chance to get 
together, and also improved our Sun- 
day school choir singing. 

Older folks should take an inter- 
est and try to give the young people a 
chance for innocent gatherings and 
pleasure. A little self-sacrifice along 


to get the 





Southern livestock. 





WANTED: EXPERIENCE LETTERS FOR OUR “BETTER SIRES 
SPECIAL” 


N JANUARY 10 we issue a “Better Sires Special” of The Progressive 
Farmer,in which,in articles and experience letters, will be empha- 
sized the great need of better sires in improving the quality of our 


Features of this subject to be particularly stressed are: “The Value 
of the Purebred Beef Bull;” “The Value of the Purebred Dairy Bull;” 
“The Value of the Purebred Sire in Hog Production”; “The Value of 
the Purebred Sire in Sheep Production”; “The Value of the Purebred 
Rooster in the Development of Our Farm Poultry,” etc. 


We want experience letters on these subjects from Progressive 
Farmer readers, telling just how they have used purebred sires in improv- 
ing the quality of their livestock and in making them more profitable. 
These letters must be to the point, not over 300 or 400 words in length, 
and must reach us not later than Saturday, December 27. For the best 
letter we will pay a prize of $7.50; for the second best, $5; third best, $3; 
and payment at regular rates for all others we can use. 
want actual experience letters, and they must reach us by December 27. 


Remember, we 








Uniting the farmers and _ bringing 
them together demonstrated power 
they never knew they possessed. In- 
dividual ideas for community im- 
provements were divulged at the 
monthly meetings, and backed by 
prompt action they are today reali- 
ties. 

Take, for instance, our macadam 
roads. We had but one macadam 
road previous to the organization of 
our farmers. Today Rockingham 
County is a net work of macadam 
roads, and we are still building more. 
With better roads came creameries, 
which in turn stimulated dairying. 
Dairying stimulated the better stock 
movement, till today Rockingham 
County is dotted with creameries, 
with a great swarm of auto trucks 
pouring into them every morning 
loaded down with milk and cream 
from every nook and corner of the 
country. 

Our farmers’ club was instrumental 
in getting us a demonstrator who is 
proving to be one of the best in- 
vestments we have ever made. 

We feel that we will never again 
be the down-trodden farmers we 
once were, for the simple réason we 
have discovered that “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” 

C. C. CONGER, Jr. 


A Sunday School Rally Day 


N OCTOBER our denomination sent 

out the programs for a “Sunday 
School Rally Day.” The school at 
our church was down to about 30 
scholars, and not any older people 
who would take any interest or try 
to help with any sort of an enter- 
tainment. 

The program sent us was such a 
good one that I felt that it would be 
a pity not to use it, so I volunteered 








this line will bring a sure reward in 
the uplift and betterment of your 
community. “SINCERE.” 





How a Farm Loan Association Was 
Organized 


As0UT a year ago I purchased some 

land and needed some money to 
finish paying for it. One of my 
friends suggested that we organize 
a farm loan association. 

We sent for literature, and after 
studying it through, we found there 
would have to be at least ten mem- 
bers to start it. We looked around 
and found plenty who wanted money, 
but some wanted it right then, others 
were afraid of any such “foolish- 
ness,” for to their mind there was no 
such thing as 5% per cent money. 

After making several attempts, we 
got enough together to organize, 
naming our organization “The Chero- 
kee National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion.” My lawyer friend who helped 
organize has done all the abstracting 
of deeds and other legal work. We 
closed those loans and had five others 
who have secured their loans, and 
now have 22 applications, each and 
all helping the others to get their 
money on better terms. 

It was pay day in the association 
Tuesday, November 25, and after they 
were all notified to meet the secre- 
tary at the county seat, each one 
came and paid every cent due. 

I served as secretary-treasurer this 
year, and am elected to serve next 
year, and will state that our associa- 
tion thinks this is the best thing for 
the farmers that has come their way. 

J. C. HALL. 

Carnesville, Ga. 





Make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood. 
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Why the Wallis,Endures 








HE most important thing you can buy in a tractor In the Wallis Valve-in-Head Motor the combustion 
is long life. A tractor must stand up to be a profit- chambers are completely machined; Wallis gears are 
able investment. Only by serving faithfully year cut and hardened steel. All gears and working parts are 
after year can it prove a definite economy. enclosed in a dust-proof housing and run in a constant 
Sn dhe Willio=<fnaslcate Guitecnes “TW iemee date bath of clean oil. Bearings are all oversize. 
bility is an established fact. Over 12 years of expe- And these are some of the reasons why Wallis service 
rience has proved that the Wallis principle of com- is constant—why owners have utmost faith in its per- 
bining power, light weight, simplicity and durability is formance—its dependability— economy and long life. 


the one outstanding tractor achievement of the day. 

Naturally Wallis durability, combined with its tre- 
mendous power, light weight and simplified construc- 
tion, results in a new standard of economy. Every- 
where the Wallis has established remarkable records in 
**low-cost-per-acre’’—and in ‘‘low-cost-per-year-of- 


In this remarkable tractor many original ideas have 
been proven. We now know that heavy weight and 
bulk are not essential to great power and long life! 
That tractor efficiency and long life depend largely 
upon the quality and finishing of the vital wearing 


parts—the gears—the bearings—the transmission—the service.’” These are the true tests of tractor economy. 
combustion chambers, etc. If you are tractor buying, the Wallis deserves- your 
Wallis has proved that the gruelling strains a tractor interest. Not alone because it is America’s Foremost 
must withstand demands even finer materials, finer Tractor but chiefly because it offers you power, dura- 
workmanship and more accurate machining than a bility and economy, which are the factors absolutely 
motor Car. essential to a profitable tractor investment. 

In the Wallis the finest materials only are used. The The demand for Wallis Tractors is naturally great. 
most expert workmanship is employed. Machining is Our capacity is taxed. It is not too early now to 
carried to the thousandth part of aninch. Innumer- order for Spring delivery. See the Wallis dealer or 
able inspections eliminate inaccuracy. write us for literature without delay. 


J. I. Case Prow Works Company, Dept. T , 26, Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributing Houses in All Principal Cities 
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cAmerica's Foremost ‘Gractor 


NOTICE:- We want the public to know that 
this is not the tractor made by the 
}. I. Case Threshing Machine Co, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
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TH E nights grow longer and bitter 
cold. Winter’s storms rage over the 
farm. Then, as you sit by your glowing 
fire and read-this paper, what feeling of 
satisfaction and contentment can 
that of knowing the farm animalsalso are 
warmly and comfortably housed? 


‘The cows, well-bedded down, placidly 
chewing their cuds; the horses, in dry, 


“Town & Country Buildings” is the title of a 
mew and valuable book which contains many photo- 
gtapbic reproducti of p ical. houses. 
garages, barns, poultry houses and other structures for 
town and farm. For every building itustrated in this 
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Association , 


4579 INTERSTATE BAN’ 
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SOUT THE STOCK? 


Decide now to build farm structures you need. And when you build, build with 


Southern Pine 


the most plentiful, the most adaptable, and—quality considered—the low- 
est priced building material on the market everywhere east of the Rocky Mountains. 
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warm stalls, munching hay; the pigs, and 
the calves, and the chickens, all safe from 
the sleet and the snow and the bitin 
winds,—that means, for YOU, peace o' 
mind as well as the enjoyment of your 
own bodily comfort. And it means, too, 

business,—because maximum re- 
turns in dollars and cents can be earned 
only by stock well housed. 


book your loca! lumber dealer can show you blue prints 
and working plans, and give you an accurate estimate of 
the cost of building. service costs you nothing. 
A copy of this book will be sent you FREE, if y 














































HOMER JARRETT 


Who finds it pays and pays 
him well to represent The 
Progressive Farmer during 
his spare time. 


OF ARKANSAS 











local agent. 


No matter what state you live in, we can use your spare time and 
you can make big money representing The Progressive Farmer. 

Thousands of renewal subscriptions to be renewed this month and 
next, and you can get the benifit of them, if you will start now. 

In addition to the renewals to be had, there are hundreds of new sub- 
scriptions to be had in every community, and your opportunity to 
make a lot of extra money is to represent The Progressive Farmer as 















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


making offer to local agents. 









WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS 


Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
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Birmingham, Ala. 
Address your nearest office. 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















Progressive Farmer.” 





When writing to cheetions, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 





Orchard and Garden Work—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


HE following advice has been given 

to the home orchardists: “Take 
care of the orchard, or use it for fire 
wood. Trees unsprayed and not 
pruned are a source of loss to their 
owners as well as to their neighbors.” 
This is fine advice, because such a 
thing .as producing good fruit with- 
out thoroughly spraying the trees is 
just as impossible as anything can 
be. And it is not fair to the neighbors 
who are trying to take care of their 
trees for you to let yours go along 
without attention and serve as a reg- 
ular breeding ground for insects and 
fungous pests that will destroy the 
neighbors’ trees. 

eo @ 

Don’t overlook the pecan. Set out 
a few trees about the house, around 
the barn and other places. They pro- 
duce a very good looking tree, a 
good shade tree, and they will pay a 
handsome profit later on. But by all 
means do not plant seedlings. Plant 
the budded or grafted fruit, and in 
setting the trees, set at least 60 to 75 
feet apart, as_ they will cover this 
much space by the time they are 
grown in size. 

* * * 

Keep in mind that the old striped 
cucumber beetle passes the winter 
stage under trash, like cucumber, 
squash and melon vines. Therefore 
if there are such as these in the gar- 
den, pull them up and burn them at 
once. As much organic matter as 
possible should be turned under, but 
certainly it should not be left on top 
of the ground in the garden during 
the winter, because if this .is done, 
one may be certain that a consider- 
able number of harmful insects are 
hiding under it and passing through 
the winter, ready to do damage next 
year. Therefore clean these up and 
destroy them. 

* * * 

We believe that as a rule it is bet- 
ter to use the commercially prepared 
lime-sulphur wash or scalecide than 
it is to try to make at home the lime- 
sulphur wash. However, for those 
who prefer to make it at home in- 
stead of buying the commercial solu- 
tion, the following method of mak- 
ing will be found satisfactory: Take 
16 pounds of sulphur and make it into 
a thin paste. Add the water slowly 
and continue to stir until a thin paste 
is the result. Take 14 or 15 pounds 
of lime and slake it and add enough 
water to make a thin paste. Then 
add 10 or 12 gallons of water to this 
lime and mix with it the sulphur solu- 
tion. Put the mixture in a large ket- 
tle or other container and boil for 
an hour. When the boiling is finished, 
add enough water to this material to 
make a total of 50 gallons. This 
gives you the boiled lime-sulphur, and 
a material that will kill the San Jose 
scale. 

* * * 

Is there still a bunch of grass, 
weeds, etc., about the fruit trees? If 
so, you had better get it away at 
once. Rake away and burn. Unless 
this is done, one may be reasonably 
certain that rats and mice will nest 
in the orchard and hide in the weeds 
and grass, and do great damage to 
the trees by gnawing the bark. 

*x* * * 


If you have been troubled with rats 
and mice gnawing young fruit trees, 
protection can be provided by wrap- 
ping the tree with some kind of ma- 
terial that will prevent them getting 
to the bark. In doing this work, let 
the wrapping material extend a few 
inches below the surface of the 
ground and for a foot or more above 
the surface. A little attention along 
this line may mean the difference be- 
tween a bunch of live trees and dead 
ones. L. A. NIVEN. 





Make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
What Martin Fowler Did 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 

and order such parts as have be- 
come worn. Then let him know 
where he can locate extra parts at 
once any time during the year and 
thus save delay. 

“There is a matter connected with 
the farm—a very vital matter—that 
is worse neglected than any other. 
I refer to bookkeeping. Suppose, Mr. 
Hodges, we give all the general book- 
keeping of the neighborhood over to 
your boy and pay him a moderate 
salary for doing the work. Mrs. 
Fowler told me the other day that 
Larry was thinking seriously of tak- 
ing a job of bookkeeping with the 
Globe Hardware Company. This 
might head him off. Each division 
manager could report to him by 
phone every week, and each farm 
could send in a daily report of such 
little business as the department 
heads did not have in charge. One 
hour’s work per day would provide 
for a proper system of bookkeeping 
for each of our farms when none of 
us at this time have any system worth 
mentioning. 

“You know as well as I do that the 
Widow Jenkins has the only good 
dairy outfit in the neighborhood, 
while we all keep a few cows to fur- 
nish our families with milk, cream 
and butter. Anyone acquainted with 
the fact knows that Grace and Mary 
Jenkins are responsible for the fine 
dairy products sent out from Clear 
Spring Farm, and my suggestion in 
this connection is that it be the bus- 
iness of one of our boys to take the 
cream of the community once per day 
over to the Jenkins Farm and have 
the butter made there. Each getting 
back what butter the cream makes 
less the toll that we should pay the 
girls for the work of making. 





“You understand, neighbors, that 
these are simply suggestions that I 
am offering but I hope you will think 
the matter over until next Tuesday 
night. Then if you all think some 
such plan feasible have a meeting in 
the schoolhouse and endeavor to have 
every young person in the commun- 
ity present.” 


The meeting at the schoolhouse re- 
sulted in the formation of a Young 
People’s Farmers’ Club, with which 
every young person of the community 
was connected. The work of the com- 
munity was apportioned out very 
much after the idea suggested by Mr. 
Fowler, only many other departments 
were added, of course. Five girls 
were given charge of the community 
improvement work. Another girl’s 
job was ordering all the reading mat- 
ter for the community. After con- 
sulting the tastes of the members of 
the different families, books, papers 
and magazines were all ordered in 
club lots at greatly reduced rates. 


A young man especially fitted for 
the task was given the work of or- 
dering the new machines needed, and 
through common consent the ma- 
chines were standardized so the work 
of the repair man was greatly sim- 
plified. The Jenkins girls were in- 
duced to add a community laundry 
to their business, where competent | 
help in one day did all the commun- 
ity laundry work each week. Through 
pooling all the purchases and all the 
sale products of the community, 
thousands of dollars in small retail 
profits were eliminated and thousands 
of trips to town made unnecessary. 


The entertainment committee, con- 
sisting of three young women, S¢€- 
cured lectures, concerts, speechmak- 
ers ‘and a moving picture outfit for 
public entertainment at the school- 
house. No one will ever know what 
Martin Fowler’s thinking and acting 
ten years ago has been worth to the 
Shady Lane Community and will be 


worth in the years to come. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
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German 
Potash 
Again! 


To get the Potash you used 
before the War, use 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZER 


TRADE MARK 








* a . 
REGISTERED 


We have ample supplies of German and Alsatian (formerly German) 
Potash salts to enable us to say tothe trade we are prepared to furnish 
all grades of mixed goods with Foreign Potash Salts exclusively and 
in addition we are prepared to sell genuine German Kainit and other 
grades of Foreign Potash Salts. 


See your Royster dealer and place your order now 


GENUINE GERMAN KAINIT 12.40% Potash 


ALSATIAN KAINIT 14.00 . 
MANURE SALTS 20.00 * 
MURIATE 50.00 " 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Norfolk, Va. Richmond, Va. Lynchburg, Va. Tarboro,N.C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Washington, N. C. Columbia, S. C. Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. Columbus, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Baltimore,Md. Toledo, O. 
































































































Mohawk Is a Quality Tire 
Through and Through 


quality materials—the building of them is 
Ddased on quality, too. 


Mehawk Tires are hand-made. They 
are made by veteran, expert tire builders. 
Machinery and fess skilled workman- 
ship would be less expensive—but would 
also’ lessen the quality and Mohawk 
builders will not lessen quality. 


A little quality in anything is better than 
mo quality at all. . 


But quality clear through is best. 


Mohawk Tires do not provide you with 
quality just “here and there” ~—they ore 
quality-built throughout. 


The extra ply of fabric you find in most 
sizes of Mohawk Tires is one evidence of 
quality. The pure rubber used in Mohawks 
and the generous quantity of it is an- 
other. 


Eighty-five out of a hundred motor- 
ists who use Mohawks will buy no 
ether make of tire. They know that 
Mohawk Tires are quality tires clear 
through—and consequently show no de- 
terioration and give longer, more {sithful 
service. 


The total absence of “‘fillers’’—rosin, 
whiting, glue, shoddy, reclaimed rubber— 
ds still another. 


But not only are the materials inMohawks 


Plain or ribbed cord or fabric Tires and 
an extra ply hand-made Ford size, too. 
— Good dealers everywhere carry Mohawks. 


MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branch: 58 Auburn Ave., Atlanta 


MOHAWK ‘Q::2/:7y TIRES 


oft Phosphate 


Contains not less than 26°/, total Phosphoric Acid 


The most quickly available and soluble of all un-treated phosphates. 
Necessary to most crops, beneficial to all crops. A master soil builder 
“Phosphorus is the key to the arch of permanent soil fertility.” 


For FREE BOOKLET and full information, write 


The Soft Phosphate Association 
Jacksonville, Florida 


For prices, address any Association Member: 
Cummer Lumber Co. (Phosphate Dept.) Otis Phosphate Co. 
Jacksonville, Florida Benotis, Florida 
Seminole Phosphate Co, 
Franklin Phosphate Co. Mines: Croom, Florida 
Newberry, Florida Heme Office: Goldsbore, N 


SEPTIC TANKS 


A Modern Home Sewage Disposal Plant. With or with- 
out running water. The health of your family is too im- 
portant to be neglected. Proper sanitary conditions safe- 
guard health, DICKEY SALT GLAZED SEPTIC TANKS 
provide proper sanitary conditions. Write for descriptive 
book. 











































CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE CO., 




















The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS 
McCall’s Magazine Why buy leather halters when McClintock Safety 
i Rope Halters (patented) give better results at less 
1 year, than one-half the cost? Guaranteed to fit and 
hold any horse or money refunded. Direct from 
Both one year...... $1.50 factory to you. $1.25 each. by mail. postpaid. We 
also make e only adjustable pping alter 
hon the market. (Circulars and prices on applica- 
Be THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, tion. -M MANUFACTURING CO., 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS’ DALLAS Elwood, Indiana. 
(Address nearest office.) 
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The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


LI—Experiences in Working Together for Greater Profits and 
Happiness 


our series of discussions of 


“Fifty-two 


the 
The same subject is discussed on page 6 of this issue.] 


Biggest Problems of 








A Successful Mutual Telephone 
Company 


{$10 Prize Letter) 


Some years ago the farmers of this 
section organized a mutual tele- 
phone company known as The Reock- 
ingham Mutual Telephone Company. 
That this company was organized 
along the right lines is clearly proved 
today by the fact that practically 
every farmer in Rockingham County 
has a telephone in his home. 


The origin of this company dates 
back possibly 20 years, when a mere 
handful of progressive farmers co- 
Operatively built a country line into 
the City of Harrisonburg, a distance 
of 10 miles. The cost of building this 
line, equipping it with phones, etc., 
proved so remarkably low, compared 
to the service and costs of another 
company, that the first line was 
scarcely completed till other lines 
were under construction. Thus the 
cooperative movement for a tele- 
phone system spread till the single- 
line poles along the highways were 
transferred into cross-arm poles, car- 
rying, in many instances, a full dozen 
lines. The necessity for a codpera- 
tive exchange in the city of Harrison- 
burg was met years ago. 

Today we have but one telephone 
company in Rockingham County, 
namely, The Rockingham Mutual 
Telephone Company. In addition to 
having’ an immense switchboard in 
Harrisonburg that requires the ser- 
vices of a full dozen operators, an- 
swering, as they do, thousands of 
calls daily, we now have a switch- 
board at practically every little vil- 
lage throughout the county. To make 
a long story short, the entire County 
of Rockingham might truthfully be 
termed one great family united by a 
coOperative telephone system. It 
would be hard indeed to find a living 
soul within the borders of our county 
that could not be reached by tele- 
phone, so complete is our system and 
so completely does it cover every 
nook and corner of the county. 

Our system of maintenance remains 
pretty much as it did in the infancy 
of our company. We have, in addi- 
tion to rules and regulations govern- 
ing the switchboard and building of 
lines, a general manager paid a year- 
ly salary, whose duty is to see that 
all rules and regulation are strict'y 
obeyed. Shares are for sale at $10 
per share, which entitles the owner to 
a phone of his own selection, pro- 
vided it meets certain requirements 
of the company. Each shareholder 
must purchase his phone and keep it 
in repair. This done, the phone hold- 
er is at no further expense save $4.30 
per year for switchboard. 


The Rockingham Mutual Telephone 
Company is a splendid example of 
coOperative movements along the 
right lines in a farming community. 
We are getting excellent telephone 
service at actual cost of equipment 
and continual service at actual cost 
of maintenance. 

Cc. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





Dividends From Cooperation 


($7 Prize Letter) 





CAN give no better example of the 

benefits to be derived from codp- 
eration than to tell of some few 
things that have been accomplished 
in my home, Lubbock County, Texas, 
this year through codperation, under 
the supervision of County Agent Car- 
roll Thompson and Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent Miss Millie M. Halsey. 


1, During the past three years: a 
tew sheep have been placed on a 
great many farms in Lubbock Coun- 
ty, making a considerable total in 
the aggregate. This year the farmers 
and stockmen who have entered this 
field perfected an organization known 
as the South Plains Sheep and Wool 
Growers’ Association, rented a ware- 
house, and placed in storage more 
than 200,000 pounds of wool. This 
was disposed of on the sales day for 
from two to ten cents per pound 
more than the same wool would have 
commanded if handled individually, 
thus showing a clear profit of more 
than $10,000 from codperation, tak- 
ing no account of the money this 
association has made its members 
through coéperative buying and sell- 
ing of purebred rams and other ani- 
mals. 


2. At a meeting of the farmers of 
Lubbock County, called by Mr. 
Thompson, the Lubbock County 
Cotton Growers’ Association was per- 
fected. This association secured in- 
dividual pledges sufficient to guaran- 
tee the salary of a certified govern- 
ment cotton classer, and put him on 
the job. The result has been that 
Lubbock, at one time the poorest 
cotton market, is now the best cot- 
ton market in this section. The far- 
mers are unanimous in saying that the 
cotton classer has made them about 
$10 per bale on their cotton. With a 
production of around 15,000 bales, 
this means a clear gain of $150,000 
for the farmers of Lubbock County. 

3. Through codperation, the people 
in the rural districts of Lubbock 
County have this year built five mod- 
ern brick rural schools. Practically 
every school district in the county 
has been organized as a community 
center. One of these communities, 
Shallowater, won first prize at the 
Dallas State Fair for community ex- 
hibit, and later held a very success- 
ful community fair. 

F. D. BROWN. 


Lubbock, Texas. 
' 





“Our Literary Club” 


($5 Prize Letter) 
AVING built «a nice two-story 
school building with an audito- 
rium on the second floor, we thought 
a good society would help our coms 
munity. 

We called a meeting and organ- 
ized the “Mountain View Club.” 
Since then we have had meetings 
each Saturday night and have had 
good debates, string band concerts, 
quartets, declamations, recitations, 
author-days, celebrating a certain au- 
thor on his birthday—and many other 
interesting events. 





In each month the men have a night 
and the women have a night to render 


programs, and they vie with each 
other to see who renders the best 
program. A few times we have had 


impromptu programs where no one 
knew what he or she was to say un- 
til called upon. These were interest- 
ing and we think very helpful. Then 
on each fifth Saturday night we give 
a special program and charge admis- 
sion. We have in this way seated the 
auditorium, lighted it, and placed a 
heater in it that we may continue our 
work throughout the winter. 

The interest has been great, and 
the community spirit wonderfully tm- 
proved. Visitors from other dis- 
tricts remark on the interest taken, 
and wish they had something like it 
in their community. 

MARY THELMA HALL. 

Carnesville, Ga. 
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Red Star | 
Transplanter 





Furnished with either Press Plates or Rollers 
Transplants sweet potato, tobacco, cabbage, tomatory 
strawberry and ather plants perfectly.- 

With the reliable Red Star you can plant when yous 
please — regardless of weather conditions, 

It saves time and labor, and the plants thrive better” 
and grow more evenly because accurately distanced 
and rooted at uniform depth. 5 
Made in two widths. Drive wheels ‘are — 
with wide tires. 

If your dealer doesn't handle it write to us direct: 

Ask for the RAWLINGS Catalogue of all kinds of 
Farrh Implements. 


Rawlings Implement Company 
lesal a > 


Baltimore, Md. 





Tl W. Pratt Sereee 














McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


Our booklet—‘‘ To Have and to 


Hold Power’’—will help » you know 
piston rings. It will explain clearly 
the causes of lost compression, 
lost power, faulty lubrication, and 
carbon deposits. It will save you 
time and money. Free on request. 
McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2831 Locust St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 1” 











GET A-BUHR MILL 
On Free Trial yie'etis“tacm’aatt 


peal on 30 d 
stock feed, table cornmeal, 





Use it to grind ou 
rye, buckwhea 

and whole wheat flonr; use if todo job rinding for your 

neighbors. Prove tc yourself thatit’s a money-maker. 


Imported French Bubr Stones 


Turns out the cleanest ground, most digestible 
food. Simple to operate. Any power. Write for 
free book and free tris! offer. A pos will do. 


_ NORDYEE & | MARMON 00. F 
In 





























NY One Man 
Saws 25 Cords a Day 


The Ottawa Log Saw does the work of ten men, Makes 
wood sawing caayand profitable. When not sawing wood 
use for pumping, Ley 4 wy FY Lane le me 

durable. yasands in use. ays 
trial, Cash or Easy Payments. rite te for Low Price> 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1841 Wood St., Ottawa, Kas. 





atone You Buy; 





tt see for youssslt the money 
you on ony enci eed. WRITE 
today for my big Bargain Fence Book. 


Shows 150 = st: y 4 Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid. 
Aloo Gates, Lawn Fen nce, E ‘Barb Wire at bargain 
es. x - to test and book free, aid. 
BROWH FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept.387 Cleveland. Onie 


As Pv as 
$10,000.00 


PP ersiccg zee SAW 


Our No. 1 is the best and 
eheapest saw made to which a 
ripping table may be attached. 
: Guaranteed 1 year 
te, eed -1 1 -- ard 

Write for catalog 
i Hertzler & Zook Co., Box !5 Relleville,Pa. 






















Codperative Marketing and Buying 
at Judsonia, Ark. 


E FIRST started in the marketing 

of strawberries and vegetables 
several years ago. This marketing 
was done by the Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers’ Association, which is com- 
posed of and conducted by farmers. 
We now have two of these associa- 
tions at Judsonia. The Fruit and Veg- 
etable Growers’ Association did a 





business of $162,054.34 last year. We 
handled the following: 

I i i a a +997. 356.80 
Irish potatoes -. 4,808.26 
Sweet potatoes ., 2,038.80 
Rae CCE Retires 1,014.69 
DE. Scscnkeubodabobeundicss<7: 52,402.55 


I do not have the figures of the 
other, The Shippers’ 


as the above. 
been taking care of the selling end. 


Unions have put their heads togeth- 


er and decided that if we can sell 
fruit and vegetables to advantage, 
we can handle all the other pro- 


ducts to advantage also. 

So we called a mass meeting No- 
vember 29 for the purpose of organ- 
izing a warehouse and marketing 
store. There were probably 200 farm- 
ers present at this first meeting, and 
the store was organized, with a cap- 
ital stock of $10,000, to be increased 
later. 

This business is to be ruin under a 
state charter something’ similar to 
the state banks. There is a board of di- 
rectors composed of seven members, 
one of whichisthe president or bus- 
iness manager of the store. This busi- 
ness is conducted under the State 
Warehouse and Marketing Law, and 
is under bond to abide by this law. 
The manager is also under bond to 
the store. It will be the purpose of 
this store to handle all produce, cot- 
ton, cotton seed, etc., and to buy for 
and sell to its stockholders all mer- 
chandise they may need at cost. 

It is not our purpose to monopo- 
lize the mercantile business. We 
only to attend to our own business, 
in a business way, and save the profit 
the other fellows get for doing this 
business for us. This business will 
be run on a strictly one-price cash 
basis. 


The dividends are paid in the form 
of a rebate on all goods bought by 
each. customer, at the end of each 
year’s business. 

Later we expect to own and oper- 
ate a codperative gin and warehouse. 
What we are doing others can do. 

J. O. YINGLING. 

Judsonia, Ark. 


How Two Neighbors Worked 


Together 


‘THE past two years my neighbor 
and I have been codperating in 
our field work during the “rush” of 
the season. Owing to the late, wet 
spring this past season, our work 
kept us on the “go” from the start. 

We use the same lister and planter 
in putting in our corn crop. The disk, 
lister and the planter were used to 
best advantage so as to keep both of 
us busy as well as the teams. I 
would “plant up” for my neighbor 
while he was listing, and he would 
“plant up” for me in return. 

When the alfalfa was ready to cut 
we would run two mowers in the 
same field. In this manner we could 
mow a plat of alfalfa in quick time 
and it would cure out more evenly. 
And during wheat harvest we ran 
two binders—always going in the rip- 
est grain first. We certainly made 
good progress in this way. Two sev- 
en-foot binders* will cover a large 
area in a day (12 to 14 hours—not a 
6-hour day) with two good four- 
horse teams. 








Pr, BL. 


Union, at hand | 
but they would not be quite as large | 
So you see we have | 





This fall there were five local | 
Farmers’ Unions organized near 
Judsonia, in White County. These 
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Make the most of your labor 


by cultivating your corn, cotton, potatoes and tobacco 
with Planet Jr. horse-hoes and by planting and culti- 
vating your garden with a Planet Jr. combined seeder 
Scientifically designed, accurately and 
Fully guaran- 


and cultivator. 
carefully made of the best materials, 
teed; last a lifetime. 


No. 4 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, 
Wheel Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows all garden seeds 
(in hills or drills), plows, opens furrows and covers them, 
hoes and cultivates them all through the season. 
A hand machine that does the work so thoroughly, 
quickly and easily that it pays for itself ina 
single season. 


The No. 4, No. 8 
and No. 9 Planet Jr. 


Horse-Hoes do better 


and more kinds of cultivation in corn, cotton, tobacco potatoes, etc,, 
than any other one horse machine on the market. hey cultivate 
deep or shallow in different width rows. The side hoes can be set at 
any desired angle. The depth regulator and extra long frame make 
them steadyrunning. The high standards 
prevent clogging and the lever expander 
and wheel are particularly satisfactor 

and permit accurate adjustment for widt 

and depth. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
Box 1107B Philadelphia, 


Free 72-page Catalog Lilustrates tools aad 

actual farm and garden work an 
scribes over 

Planet Jrs., Taclade 

ing See ers.Wheel- 

Hoes, Horse- 

Hoes, Harrows, 

Orchard, Beet, 

and Pivot- 

Wheel Riding 

Cultivators 

Write for it today 











Tea (ei) ee sced CHEAPEST and 


- EASIEST WAY. 
xs end No asia To Clear Your Land! 
poment eae dere 
eit catisted, See 











alls bi ae, reen, Fo 
sts big it and 










The KIRSTIN STUMP PULLER 
oi pamrestees against breakage. Due to the Kirstin 
Bye A a a few pounds lt handle 


exerts tone Several 
to . it out quick. quick 
cierto ine * 


eee Double, Triple Power 

















is lowest in first cost — lowest in aretng cost. ‘ 
aE 1 success. Write for most Clear- 
s blished—and Special Agent’s Proposition—today! 






No, General Manager. (68) 
A. J. KIRSTIN CO., 1214 wud St., Escanaba, Mich. 












Rai wiater—uneler pressar e 
ee 


Modernize Your Home 


Every household and farm water supply require- 
ment can be conveniently and economically cared 
for by a HOOSIER Water Supply SYSTEM. You 
may use any power—electricity, gasoline engine or 
windmill. Motors for operation from farm lighting 
plants furnished. 


SAVE STEPS---BANISH DRUDGERY 


A Hoosier System will soon repay you its instal- 
lation cost in steps saved, better sanitation, and 
general comfort and convenience. 


Easily Installed—Easily Operated 


Send today for Bulletin F—it’s free to you. 

















Keuda [Lville Trdiniva 


£ FLINT & & WALLING. MEG. Co. 
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ATLANTA 


Comfort and Durability 


These are necessary requisites 
in farm shoes. 


Farm work demands comfort- 
able shoes, and farm wear soon 
shows whether or not shoes are 
durable. 


SHIELD BRAND SHOES 


“Fit Best—Wear Longest’ 


For half a century they have served the South- 
ern farmer. 

The man who’s worn them, STILL wears 
them, and will tell you that they do ‘‘Fit Best— 
Wear Longest”’. 


See that your dealer supplies you with SHIELD 
BRAND SHOES. If he has none in stock, we 
<an ship him promptly. 


M. C. KISER COMPANY 


““Shield Brand Shoemakers’’ 
GEORGIA 


ed 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of advertising 


it carries.” 


| MEETING VIRGINIA FARMER 
UNION 


lan for State-wide Buying and Sell- 
ing Agreed Upon—Reports of Com- 
mittees and Officers—Officers Elect- 
ed for 1920 


HE Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Division of the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Codépera- 


tive Union was held at the Virginian 
Hotel, Lynchburg, Dec. 10.and 11. 

The striking features of this con- 
vention were definite entry by the 
Virginia division upon a plan of 
state-wide codperation in buying and 
selling, under charge of the board of 
directors, and the union going on rec- 
ord as opposed to the so-called Susan 
B. Anthony amendment. 

The convention was opened Tues- 
day morning with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
James, of Lynchburg; and Mr. Thom- 
as A. Scott, Secretary of the Lynch- 
burg Chamber of Commerce, then in- 
troduced Mayor Royston Jester, Jr., 
who delivered the address of wel- 
come, which was happily responded 
to by Col. B. Morgan Shepherd. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Carter Glass 
was then introduced and held the con- 
vention intensely interested for half 
an hour while he discussed problems 
of the day. 


Secretary Glass dwelt on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and the revolution 
which it had brought about in 
finances, and told how stock gambling 
in Wall Street was brought to an 
abrupt halt at the behest of the Fed- 
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Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 





Portable Heat 


The portable Perfection Oil Heater 
brings the heat to the spot in ex- 
actly the amount desired. 

It is clean, safe, odorless, efficient— 
burns ten hours on a gallon of 
kerosene, without soot or ashes— 
easily filled and re-wicked. 

Its use during the Fall months 
avoids the necessity for starting the 


Aladdin Security Oil gives best-re- 
sults. At your dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE MD. 


Use Aladdin 
Security Oil 


mmm 
PERFECTION 


Oi] Heaters 

















Charlotte, N.C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charleston, S.C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


era erve | ard € »} ot ft 
Federal Farm Loa y ind 
pressed disappointment that the f 
m<¢ 1ad been so slow t yrm fa 
loan associations. The secreta: 


hoped conditions would be 


however H ex] ressed hi nrid 1" 
his native state and her farmers, and 
congratulated the Virginia Division 


on its steadiness and conservatism, 
and expressed pleasure in the fact 
that it had not entered into alliance 
with any group of people demanding 
unreasonable things, but had re 
mained truly American. 

The afternoon was devoted to the 
work of the committees. When the 
convention reassembled at 8 p. m., a 
report was presented from the meet 
ing of managers and agents of var- 
ious coOperative enterprises which 
had been held during the afternoon 
A resolution was recommended in- 
structing the board of directors to 
take up the subject of a state co- 
Operative exchange. This was dis- 
cussed from every possible angle by 
some of the managers of the asso- 
ciations, and Prof. John Hutcheson, 
of the Extension Division of the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute of Vir- 
ginia. Brother Shepherd seemed to 
voice the sentiment of the majority 
when he declared the time had ar- 
rived to act, and the resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 

At the morning session of the 10th 
the committee on constitution 
brought in a revised constitution 
which was not of any special im- 
portance, being merely changes in de- 
tail, except the recommendation that 
the initiation fee be raised from $1 
to $2 and the annual dues from $2 to 
$3. This produced a very spirited 
discussion, but was finally adopted 
The election of officers being in order, 
Brother Wray, of Henry County, 
moved that rules be suspended and 
the secretary instructed to cast the 
ballot of the convention for the pre- 
sent officers and directors, which was 
carried unanimously, and Brother A 
B. Thornhill duly declared elected as 
President; Brother W. F. Vernon, 
Vice-president; Brother Geo. H. 
Bowles, Secretary-treasurer; Brother 
Emmett C. Mann, Chaplain, and 
3rothers G. A. Lambert, R. F: Bow- 
er, T. E. Thomas, H. H. Carroll, C. 
M. Gordon and M. E. Padgett mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors. 

Brothers Geo. A. Lambert and O. 
A. Thomas were elected delegates to 
the National Convention, to meet in 
November, 1920, with Brothers B. M. 
Shepperd and H. H. Carroll alter- 
nates. 

The salary of State President 
ThornhiN was increased to $2,000 and 
that of State Secretary Bowles to 
$1,500, with an additional compensa- 
tion of $500 as state organizer. 

The report of Brother A. B. Thorn- 
hill covered his activities as State 
President, State Business Agent, and 
Legislative Agent. In the former 
capacity he spoke of the organiza- 
tion work, and the solid growth the 
union had made in the past year. As 
business agent he told of his en- 
deavors to get unused war material 
sold directly to the farmers and how 
his efforts had been unsuccessful be- 
cause the farmer was not organized, 
and he laid stress on the fact that 
better results would have been 
achieved by the farmer if he had been 
organized as other business interests 
are. The best he could do, he said 
was to get the promise of an inven- 
tory of second-hand material which 
Khe wished to see before advising the 
members to purchase, and he had not 
gotten the inventory yet though 
promised long ago. As legislative 
agent, he said there was little to re- 
port except the courtesy and consid- 
eration which the Union had received 
at the short special session in the 
summer, devoted to roads. 

The report of State Secretary 





Bowles showed that the Union had 
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A FARMER MADE A WHIP 
OF A PAIR HE HAD 
WORN 18 MONTHS 





A Virginia farmer wore a pair of Miles’ TEXAS 
STEER SHOES regularly for 18 months. At that 
time there was still too much good leather in 
them to throw away, so that he made a whip out 
of them. He sent us thé whip and wrotea letter 
exying his shoes had given such unusual service 
he wanted us to keey the whip as a reminder of a 
satisfied customer. The whip now hangs on the 
walls of our sample rooms. 


This shoe is getting more popular every day with 
Southern Farmers, The reason they wear so well 
is that they are honestly made of good solid ma- 
terials. Here are the specificatious: best grade 
black chrome waterproof Uppers; full Vamps (not 
cutoff under tips); full chrome Gusset sewed to 
eige;Vamp and Backstay sewed with best grade 
finen thread; 2 full Soles of best grade sole leather; 
Tanersoles and Counters of heavy grain sole leath- 
e:; Bottoms fastened with two rows of brass stand- 
ard screw wire; Heels solid leather and equipped 
with iron heel rim. The iron heel rim adds at 
least 50 cents to the value of every pair because 
it makes heel repairs unnecessary, 


Miles’ TEXAS STEER Shoes are the biggest 
value in America in a man’s work shoe, They are 
sold by one good dealer in most every community. 
Write us for name of nearby dealer. If you try one 
pair of Miles’ TEXAS STEERS we 


somuts 44, are sure you will never be satisfied 
2 5 % with any other work shoe. 






f W.H. MILES SHOE CO. 


; Fine Shoe Specialists 
lg RICHMOND, VA- 
Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 


days work earns $1000 to $2000 a season with the 


A Press for Every 
Purpose 








. RAY 
Power Press or Tractor Baler, Junior Belt, Juniors with 
extension frames, combined press and engines, horse 
The right kind of a press 
bought from us 20 yearsagostill 
fnuse. Send today for complete catalog or writeus your 
needs and we will advise you and start you in business. 


K. C. HAY PRESS CO. sccxeasciry, mo. 


NEW SOUT 


Tura corn into coin with this up-to-date 
mill, Grind your own meal and make 
money grinding for neighbors. Most 
enccessful mill on the market. Write 
for prices and particulars. 

American Corn Mill Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


DALYFOOD STOCK MOLASSES 


GREATEST STOCK FOOD DISCOVERED 





CORN 
MILL 











Equal to corn—costs half as much. Fifty-gallon 
barrel, 600 pounds, $10. Cheaper in carlots. 


THE J. J. GARVEY COMPANY, 
Dept. P. F. New Orleans, La. 
f 
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Biddies 


Millions of hens are 
now busy laying eggs, 
yet miillions of hungry 
people wish there were 
more eggs. 

Thousands of people are looking for pure- 
bred stock and eggs with which to start a 
flock at home. 


The best way—the cheapest way—to sell 
your surplus—is through advertising in 


The Progressive Farmer 
a 
P| ai rea 
q | McCall’s Magazine, 
1 year, 


Both one year......$1.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 

















The Progressive Farmer, 
1 year, 


(Address nearest office.) 


reached the goal of 100 new locals, 
which had been set for the year’s 
work, and the membership had in- 
creased 20 per cent, and the year 
had been a banner one in the growth 
of the Union. The financial statement 
showed the Union out of debt and 
with a good balance in the treasury. 
The board of directors presented a 
budget system providing in detail 
for the expenditures of the coming 
year, which was adopted by the con- 
vention. 

In the afternoon the reports of the 
various committees were taken up. 
Those which excited the most inter- 
est were those of the committee on 
Education and Rural Schools, with 
Mrs. A. P, Montague, of Halifax, as 
Chairman, and the other woman del- 
egate, Miss Mary Sheppard, of 
Amelia County, as a member. 
The report recommended sweeping 
changes in the system of school -of- 
ficials, the county to constitute the 
school district, with a county board 
of three, one of whom shall be a 
woman, also an advisory board for 
each school to be elected by the 
patrons from among their number; 
all school officials to be elected by the 
people; the school tax to be increased 
to its constitutional limit of five 
mills, and adequate salaries provided 
to attract competent teachers; elim- 
ination of all non-essentials and a 
uniform system and uniform curric- 
ulum throughout the state; higher 
institutions not to be allowed to en- 
croach on the primary system; and 
the proposed coodrdinate college at 
Charlottesville was again disposed of 
by the Union for the fourth time. 

A bill is to be prepared embodying 
these recommendations and a rep- 
resentative appointed by each coun- 
ty Union to coéperate with the state 
legislative agent in securing its pas- 
sage. 


The legislative committee recom- 
mended legislation extending the 


pure seed law to garden seed as well 
as eld seed, providing that all fer- 
tilizer tags show the actual soluble 
and available fertilizer ingredients, 
pledging the Union to the support of 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and recommending a course in prac- 
tical codperation for young people. 
The deportation of anarchists and 
undesirable aliens was urged, and the 
Plumb plan for railroad management 
disapproved. 

The committee on resolutions re- 
ported a resolution of thanks and ap- 
preciation to the Lynchburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the press, and the 
Virginian Hotel Company for the use 
of the assembly room. They also 
reported a resolution favoring Ieg- 
islation permitting collective bargain- 
ing among farmers and again endors- 
ing the temple of agriculture, and 
urging the Union to support it. 

The board of directors which had 
been in session reported a plan for 
the new state marketing and pur- 
chasing division. The services of 
Brother O. A. Thomas have been se- 
cured to assist in launching this new 
enterprise. 

There was an informal discussion 
of the proposed temple of agriculture 
in Washington, and after receiving a 
number of pledges the matter was 
referred to the locals, with the sug- 
gestion that they subscribe $1 per 
méfnber to the building fund, and 
10 cents per member for the main- 
tenance fund of the national board. 


Over a hundred accredited dele- 
gates representing all the organ- 
ized counties were present, and the 





convention was notable for its “har- 
mony and good feeling. 


S. R. CHURCH. 





“Where you all been?” asked the mother 
of the over-grown boy. 

“Maw,” he replied, “down at the barn and 
Paw up and hanged hisself.” 
“Ain’t that jest like Ezra?” 
the widowed one. “Here he goes and 


commented 





hangs 


hisself and probably not chore done. 
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Hiring Money to Work for You 


B“ business men hire money to make 














needed additions to their factories 
and these improvements pay back 
the loan. 
Heretofore the farmer has not been able to 


handle his farm as a business man does his 
factory, for he had to pay high interest rates with 
brokerage and commissions for a short term loan 
and take his chances on getting a renewal of the 





This is the seal 
of the Union Joint 
Stock Land Bank. 
Chartered and su- 


mortgage. It was too hazardous to borrow money pervised by the 
in that way. United States Gov- 
ernment to make 


All of this has now been changed, for through the 
Farm Loan Act, which authorized the forming of Joint 
Stock Land Banks, the farmer can now borrow 
money from us for any period from 5 upto 33 years 
at 6% without paying brokerage, commissions or 
any renewal charges. He can make the necessary 
improvements without waiting until he has saved 
the money, and on account of the long time and 
easy terms given by us, make the improvements 
pay back the loan. 

Hundreds of farmers are now borrowing money in 
this way to make the improvements they long have 
needed. 

We make these long time loans in Virginia 
ahd North Carolina, only that mean so much 
in our agricultural improvement. 


loans on farms in 
Virginia and North 
Carolina. 































of Richmond Va. 


UNION JOINT STOCKT 
LAND B 
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Red Cedar 


—are shingles of first quality—the kind that makes and holds cus- 


tomers. Quality is the keynote of their success, for wise builders 
look for service rather than at price when judging shingle values. 


TITEHOLD shingles are the product of mills specializing in 
shingles, cutting them from live cedar logs, quality being the fore- 
most factor in their manufacture. 
Every bundle of TITEHOLD shingles is labeled with the 
Titehold trade mark for your protection. Look for it— 
refuse substitutes. Write us for name of nearby Tite- 
hold dealer and copy of Titehold Booklet. Please 

address the nearest office. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co, 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Atlante Birmingham Jacksonville 


Lumber, Lime, Cement, Plaster, Roofing 
All Building Materials 


New Orleans 
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We are the serpent hendieve af Egss and Poulwy The Progressive Farmef,; 

WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 1 year, 
es — return, ‘aire tee trie pond = Both one year ..... $1.65 
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Send. in. your renewal promptly. Get ap-a club and get a reward. 
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CO-OPERATION IN MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 


Nearly 2,000 Organizations Among 
Farmers Do Big Business; Stand- 
ardization Would Help Operations, 
Says United States Department of 
Agriculture 
EARLY 2,000 farmers’ mutual fire 

insurance companies in the Unit- 

ed States have a total of $6,000,000,- 
000 of insurance now in force. These 
companies in general have shown a 
high degree of stability and have 
proved of much value to their mem- 
bers, specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture say in De- 
partment Bulletin 786, which is a re- 
port of the prevailing plans and prac- 
tices among such companies obtained 
from replies to questionnaires sent 
out by the Bureau of Markets. These 
companies are organized in all states 
except Florida, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Nevada, more than 
four-fifths of them being located in 
the Middle Atlantic and North Cen- 
tral States. 

Of the 1,161 companies replying to 
questionnaires, 124 were incorporated 
by special acts of Congress, while 
967 were incorporated under general 
statute, and 21 existed as voluntary 


associations without incorporation. 


he smallest membership of any com- 
pany was 25, and the largest was 32,- 
433, the average membership being 
1,532. Nearly four-fifths of the 1,116 
companies reporting on membership 
were organizations of less than 2,000 
members. The prevailing plan ts to 
allow each member one vote regard- 
less of the amount of insurance or 
number of policies held. More than 


four-fifths of the companies follow 


this plan. 


The average, as well as the most 
common number of directors for the 
companies reporting, was nine, the 
favorite term for directors being eith- 
er one or three years. In a number 
of laws more recently enacted, it is 
specifically prescribed that the term 
of a director shall be three years, and 
that one-third of the number shall be 
elected each year. 


All the companies returning a ques- 
tionnaire gave information concern- 
ing the hazards against which insur- 
ance was written. Thirty-three ‘com- 
panies insured against fire only, 958 
against fire and lightning, and 170 
gave combined protection covering 
fire, lightning and windstorms. The 
giving of the last-named form of pro- 
tection can be engaged in with safety 


only by the larger companies with 


their risks widely distributed rhe 
more local mutuals in many states 
have cooperated with one another in 
the organization of state-wide com- 
panies to care for the windstorm tn- 


surance of their members. 
Among the 898 companies which re- 
ported the maximum risk ac- 


cepted by them, for any 


single 


the highest 


company was $15,000, and the lowest 
$750. A total of 349 companies report- 
ol their maximum single risks as 
less than $2,000. Fhe average maxi- 


mum risk for all companiés reporting 
was $3,994. 

The bulletin points out that there 
is a wide variety in the plans and 
practices of farmers’ mutual insur- 
ance companies and that they could 
be greatly improved by standardiza- 
tion. While rigid uniformity may not 
be desirable, a reasonable approach 
to uniformity in the plans and prac- 
tices, at least within a given state, 
would be a material advantage. The 
general public would be more con- 
vinced of the soundness and real 
value of these companies as a class. 
The approval and support of the in- 
surance department of the state 
would be more easily secured than is 
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The Fertilizer That Made 
Fish Scrap Famous 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 
Charlotte, N.C. Washington, N.C. Columbia, S.C. Spartanburg, S.C 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Lynchburg, Va. 


Columbus, Ga. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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We ae the Fish 


O FARMERS who know the value of fish and want it in 
their Fertilizer, we announce that we have laid in an 
ample supply of fish scrap to meet all demands. 

want the genuine, original Fish Scrap Fertilizer, insist on 


ROYSTERS 
FERTILIZER 






















If you 




















Tarboro, N. C. 
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Farmer Finds It “ae to Make 
Partner of Son 





HAT 

on the farm pays big divide 
been found out in 
at least one Alachua County, Fla. 
farmer. This farmer lives near two 
small towns and for several years has 
sold vegetables and other farm pro- 
Guce in these towns and to people 
living along the road. The produce 
sold in town is handled by local mer-~ 
chants and is paid for monthly, but 
the sales along the road are for 
cash. 


When this farmer’s 
enough to drive the car he was sent 
regularly to take this produce to 
town and return all cash received to 
his father. No cash sales were re- 
ported, and in a short time the for- 
mer customers living along the route 


with the boy 


profit-sharing 
has 
way by 


nds, 


a concrete 





son was old 


complained to the farmer that the 
boy did not stop their home. The 
father then told the boy he might 


have all the cash sales made along 
the way, and in a short time the 
amount of produce loaded for each 
trip to town had to be materially in- 
creased to supply the new cash bus- 
iness the boy was developing. 





How May farmers Work Together 
for Greater Profits and Happiness? 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


fairs. Many people so invited have 
surprised even themselves by their 
display of ability and interest in 


things of, this kind. 
XIII 


Are you doing your part to get bet- 
ter public schools? 

It is first of all necessary to have 
a school district that is large enough 
to support a well-equipped and well- 
taught school. To get such condi- 
tions, it is often necessary to work 
for district consolidation. 

Having a district of adequate size, 
next comes the problem of securing a 
school to meet the needs. Here is 
where the work for special tax comes 
in, for the state and county levy for 
schools is not adequate in any South- 
ern state. No district should be con- 
tent with less than three teachers, a 
well-equipped building and a com- 
munity auditorium—and there should 
be regular inspection of all school 
children by a competent physician. 

x *« * 

Now for a few general observations 

in conclusion. 


There are many sections that do 
not have a doctor conveniently lo- 
cated. One of the things a commun- 


can work for codperatively is to 
young doctor in be- 
of the neighborhood. 
support him in- 
for patent 


ity 
interest some 
coming a part 
When he is secured, 
stead of spending money 
medicines and fake remedies. It will 
cost less in the long run and the 
community death rate will be low- 
ered. 


A farmers’ club can help mightily 
in presenting any facts in favor of 
needed legislation, or in advocating 
local improvement before an official 
board or commission. Organized re- 
quests always have more force than 
scattering individual opinions. 

It goes without saying, of course, 
that every man interested in getting 
greater profits and happiness for his 


neighborhood will be a _ constant 
booster for good roads. And finally, 
no article on neighborhood coopera- 


tion would be complete without men- 
the community fair. To work 
up such a fair is a big task, but it is 
worth all the effort it requires. Plans 
should be started now for next year’s 
and through to a com- 


success. 


tioning 


fair driven 
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Saturday, December 20, 1919] 


, Cypress trees 
We‘ naturally grow 
\ in water. This 


accounts. for 
the wonderful 
durability and 
long life of well- 
made cypress 
water tanks, 











Davis Cypress 


Water Tanks 


Supplied in all sizes 
—100 to 100,000 gal- 
lon capacity. Get 
our price on a tank 
or a tank and tow- 
er, to meet your 
needs. 

G. M. Davis & Son 
812 Laura St. 


Palatka, Florida 
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LOW PRICES To get present low 
eM SS prices orderCelebra- 
ted Fox Branp Rubber Roofing now. 
A Toughest known weather resister; won't 
stick in rolls—no tar, no pulp priced low 
because sold direct. A-1 grade, 1 piece 
rolls of 108 square feet with cement and 
¥ nails, Any one can lay it. Fully Guaranteed. 
Write at once for freesamples and prices. 
i] Slate Surfaced Shingles are getting more 
i popular every day for residence roofs. 
#4 Write for prices that save you money. 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO, "2icitiisiv* 


Oldest & Largest Machinery & Supply HouseSouth 














KELLY DUPLEX “mins 
; One of the Easiest Running Mills Made 


Grinds ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, 
cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
alfalfa, sheaf oats, or any 
= kind of grain. Bagger hasa 
double spout attached to 
either side of mill. We 
furnish extra hopper for 
grinding small grain and 
ear corn at the same time. 
Made with double set 
ot grinders or burrs. 
Have a grinding surface of 
just double that of most 
mills of equal size, there- 
Requires 25% less power. 
sizes, 









fore, do twice as much work. 
Especially adapted for gasoline engines. We make 
Write ‘or Free Catalog. 

OUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 313, Springficid, Ohio 


GET OUR PRICES ON 


Leader Pumps, Tanks, Water Systems, Stover 
Gasoline and Kerosene Engines, Feed Mills, Saws 
and Saw Frames, Washing Machines, Churns, 
Cream Separators, Air Compressors, Air and 
Gasoline Storage Tanks, Lalley Electric Light and 
Power Plants, General Electric Generators and 
Switchboards, Electric Irons, Motors, and other 
labor-saving devices. Stocks carried in Richmond, 
Winston-Salem and Fayetteville. 
Write for Catalog and Prices, 
THE MOTOR COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


























Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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ws GOOD tools arenecessary for GOOD 
wy work—you can do a better day’s 
25 to work with a perfectly balanced 


40 DIXIE bracsiw gy 





The BEST 


sCHEAPEST 











Pulverize and distribute 
your stable and lot ma- 
nure in the row with a 


LINDSEY COMPOST 
DRILL 


Will reduce your guano 
bill Send for catalog. 
LINDSEY & SON, 
Dept. 22, 

75 Elmira Place, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

















Send in ‘your renewal promptly. Get up a 


club and get a reward, 








| A Good Example for Rural Pastors 


Progres- 


ve armer have noted refez 


Baptist minister who was living in 
the town and preaching once a month 
at a country church, saw how he 
could make his work much more ef- 
fective if he lived among his people 
all the time. He resigned his work 
in the town and accepted calls to 
three other. country churches. But at 
once he saw that there was a great 
need for a preacher’s home centrally 
located on his field. Being a man of 
resource and leadership, he began to 
agitate the question of building a 
nice parsonage for his field, the 
Bethesda-Pisgah field. 

It was only a short time until a 
nice three-acre lot was secured, and 
in a few more weeks a beautiful and 
well arranged preacher’s home stood 
on it. This was a great work and 
has resulted in bringing together the 
people of the community. The 
preacher lives among his people. He 
not only leads them in the work of 
the church, but is greatly interested 
in their farm life, their social 
and the school. In this instance the 
minister has proved that he has a 
work in addition to that in the pul- 
pit, a work of community-building. 
As he works among the people and 
shows them he is interested in all 
their problems he gets a firmer hold 
on them and thus brings all the folks 
in closer touch with the church. 

What Mr. Lanier has done others 
can do. Too little attention has been 
paid to doing this kind of work. The 
minister who lives in the town and 
visits his people only once a month 
and then hurries back to his home is 
failing in one of the best works he 
can do. Building up the community 
life is one of the best ways that may 
be found to build up our country 
churches. 


life 


T. .J. DASSITER. 
Johnston County, N. C. 





How a Local Union Has Helped 
This Virginia Neighborhood 


E STARTED a Farmers’ Union 

about two months ago. The 
books of our secretary show fifty- 
two members. The first thing we rea- 
lized a benefit from was selling cot- 
ton in codperation. Each man lists 
about the amount of cotton he has at 
the time for sale, then we ask the 
ginners what they will give for the 
amount that we have listed. If the 
prices are satisfactory, we sell. If 
not, we hold for better prices, 

The Union has about closed a deal 
for a car of Irish potatoes with a 
firm in Maine to be delivered in Feb- 
ruary for about a dollar less than the 
dealers in Norfolk are taking orders 
for. We are going to buy what 
guano we need next year together. 
I think we will save a nice sum of 
money by buying and selling to- 
gether. 


“Together we stand, divided we 
fall.” I want to see every community 
organized and stand up for the rights 
which belong to ourselves and our 
families. 


I want to thank Editor Poe for 
writing “Hew Farmers Codéperate and 
Double Profits.” I think if every com- 
munity had a copy it would be easier 
to form a union of farmers. I can- 
not say enough for The Progressive 
Farmer. It is the best paper I have 
ever read. 


W. C. WATERFIELD. 








Hickory, Va. 


ences to the work of the ministry in | 
tne development of the rural com 
munities. 

Down here in Johnston County we 
have an. example where a minister 
who had a vision of the ideal coun- 
try church and its community life 
has done a great work. A few years 
ago Rev. John E. Lanier, a young 

















BADCELMAOPO} 


BCDOMARNQLSN 
CAMPOLRSNR 


MAPORLVIO 
BOLUMAN 


Relieves Eye Strain 


Mellow Rayo lamplight lends that 
soft tone to a page so pleasing to 
the eye—deep, warm, soothing. 


Science has demonstrated the 
reading value of good kerosene 
oil light above others—and Rayo 
lamps, scientifically built, diffuse 
this light at its best—steady, 
generous, soft. 

The Rayo is lighted without removing 


shade or chimney—easily re-wicked 
and cleaned — smokeless, odorless. 


Aladdin Security Oil gives best results. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BALTIMORE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Charleston, S. C. 


Washington, D. C. 


Norfolk, Va. MD. 
Riehmond, Va. 
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it and you will do likewise. 
Cured in Nature’s own infallible way 


/ 





ay Ms 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON’S 
“SUN - CURED” 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


Retains all the natural flavor and fragrance of the choicest leaf 


and fresh air mellow the leaf to the right quality and give it an inclescribable sweetness 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CO 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


[T IS the most convenient size to 
carry, for it just fits the pocket. 
Men everywhere are calling for it. Try 


It is aged in storaye 
There is nothing artificial in the curing or flavoring of “SUN-CURED”, and that is the 


reason for its instant favor with lovers of the finest chewing tobacco. The action of sunshine 
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Hl 
DE LAVAL 


the world’s standard 


CREAM SEPARATOR 









































































There are more De Lavals 
in actual use than of all 
other makes combined. 

A De Laval purchased 


now will have paid for 
itself by Spring. 








Ask nearest agent 
for a demonstra- 
tion — ask nearest 
office for his name 
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ROWE'S ‘NEW IDEA” 


VALVELESS) 


[ll Send YOU HoévitER 
On 530 Days FREE Trial 


ani, —— ALVIN V. ROWE-—Prés. 


Pll Ship the Oiler— 
I Pll Furnish the Oil— 
Pli Pay the Freight 

AAT TORL SE STR 


Guus = (or Half the Express) 
Just tell me how. many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for every 50 hogs) and I will ship them to you 
freight paid and without a cent of money in advance. 4 
I will also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’s Medi- 
cated Oil for a fair t so the trial won’t cost you a 
cent. When the 


set up 
hogs them 30 days. If satirfied, my low 
‘ices shown below. If ws not pleased, jast send them 
k at my expense, trial is free to e 


you. 
Can’t Get Out of Order 32 55: 
j dea’’ Oilers are built heavy, sreng and dor- 
out of order—guaranteed for 6 years. No 
+ mo vaives to stick; no wheels or goles 


reservoir to become filled 
or flooding— 


Be Fle 

















= BOYS AND GIRLS ® 


I Will Help You —we all or most of us at any rate, want things that we 


can’t afford to spend the money for. 


We all waste enough time to earn the extras if we would put it to good use. 
Here is how I can help you. You tell me what it is you really and truly want— 
something you want enough to walk fifty miles if necessary, to get, and I'll tell 
you how you can and sure nuff help you earn it. 


Fill out the coupon and send it today and I will help you. 
JAS. L. MOGFORD, Manager Reward Workers’ Department. 





JAS. L. MOGFORD, Reward Dept., 
The Progressive Farmer, 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Dear Sir:— 


I am in earnest and wish to earn a 
me how many subscriptions I will have to get, also tell me how you will help 
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RAISING THE DAIRY CALVES 


The Safest and Most Economical 
Way to Increase the Numbers and 
Quality of Our Dairy Stock Is to 
Raise the Heifer—Some Valuable 
Suggestions 


I: ORDER to meet, in an economi- 





cal way, the growing demand for 

dairy products, the dairy farmers 
should increase the number and im- 
prove the quality of dairy cows that 
are being kept on 
Southern farms. 
There are two 
ways by which this 
may be accom- 
plished. First, By 
purchasing addi- 
tional cows from 
the dairymen of 
the North and 
Northwest, and 
secondly, by rais- 





MR. POU 


ing heifer calves. 

Perhaps the best and surest way 
to increase the number and improve 
the quality of the dairy cows on the 
average Southern farm is to breed 
the best dairy cows on hand to the 
highest class purebred bulls, of the 
same breed, that it is possible to ob- 
tain, and save the heifer calves from 
these matings to increase the herd and 
replace the worn-out and unprofit- 
able dairy cows that aré being kept 
on so many dairy farms. In this 
manner the dairy farmer can start 
with common cows and build up a 
high producing herd within a few 
years. 


Breeding, Feeding and Care the 
Primary Factors 


I Nnes dairy farmer who replenishes 
his herd by purchasing must pay 
high prices for animals which may not 
be well bred, although of good ap- 
pearance, and they may prove to be 
poor producers. Furthermore, it is 
much easier to keep the herd free 
from such diseases as tuberculosis 
and contagious abortion when the 
heifers are home-raised, than it is 
when they are being continually 
bought from outside sources. 


The value of a calf at birth de- 
pends primarily on its breeding; 
however, the feed and care it re- 
ceives while young are equally im- 
portant factors in deciding its future 
usefulness in the herd. No phase 
of the dairy work is more generally 
neglected and perhaps less under- 
stood than that of properly feeding 
and caring for calves when they are 
taken from the cows and placed on a 
ration of skim milk and grain feed. 
As a result of this neglect, a large 
per cent of the dairymen of the 
South lose a great many of their 
calves during the first few weeks af- 
ter birth. Other dairy farmers who 
take certain precautions in feeding 
and caring for their calves, are rais- 
ing them without loss or even detri- 
mental effects from scours or com- 
mon troubles. 


Feeding Skim Milk 


Mit* is the ideal feed for young 
calves, but it is entirely too costly 
when they can be raised as well on 
skim milk and grain feed which furn- 
ishes the fat in a much cheaper form. 
Skim milk differs from whole milk 
only in having had most of the fat 
removed. Owing to the removal of 
the fat, skim milk is a much more 
nitrogenous feed than whole milk, 
having a nutritive ratio of 1 to 1.5 as 
compared with 1 to 44 for unskimmed 
milk. Failing to appreciate this fact, 
some dairy farmers have supple- 
mented skim milk with nitrogenous 
concentrates, such as linseed and 
cottonseed meal. It is evident, how- 
ever, in a skim milk supplement, the 
need is not for additional protein, 
but for an abundance of energy-giv- 





ing carbohydrates and fats to replace 


the fat that has been removed from 
the milk. 

The young calf should be allowed 
to get its milk from the dam for a 
period of two or three days. Many 
dairymen never allow the calf to 
draw milk from the mother, claiming 
that if separated at once, the calf 
learns more readily to drink from 
a pail. Nevertheless, the calf should 
always get the first milk (colostrum), 
which is destined by nature for 
cleaning the bowels and starting the 
digestive functions. If the cow is a 
heavy milker, the calf should not be 
allowed to gorge itself with milk, as 
this will result in indigestion and 
scours. The young calf has a small 
stomach and naturally takes mil< 
frequently and in small quantities. 


When milk feeding begins, the 
small calves should be given about 
six pounds a day of their mother ' 
milk for the first day or two, divid- 
ing this amount into two feeds 
Larger calves should be given more, 
determined by their size and vigor. 
In all cases, the milk should be fed 
as fresh as possible and at blood 
heat, the temperature being deter- 
mined by a thermometer which most 
careful feeders use. The amount o 
milk given should be gradually in- 
creased, although we should avoid 
over-feeding the small calves at aii 
times, as this is often the cause oi 
scours and poor success in calf rais- 
ing. 

When the calf is from two to four 
weeks old (the exact age depending 
on its vitality), skim milk may grad 
ually replace whole milk, substitut 
ing one-half of skim milk at each 
feeding for an equal amount of who'e 
milk until the change has been com- 


pletely made, taking a week or 
ten days to make the change. Skim 
milk may be increased as _ fol- 
lows for the average calf: Four 


pounds at a feed when five weeks of 
age; five pounds at seven weeks; six 
pounds at nine weeks; seven pounds 
at ten weeks; eight pounds at twelve 
weeks. The feed should not exceel 
nine or ten pounds at a feed, durin; 
the skim milk period, which often 
lasts from six to eight months. 


At feeding time, all hand-reare! 
calves should be confined in stanch- 
ions for a short time after the mil 
is drunk, until they consume the 
grain feed and overcome the desire 
to suck each other’s ears and udders. 
Calves may also be fed much easier 
and more satisfactorily in stanchions 
than when allowed to run loose. The 
stanchions can be made very easily. 
When this precaution is neglected, 
the shape of the udder may be ser- 
iously injured, and the heifer may 
later persist in sucking herself or 
others. 


Increasing the Feed 


HEN calves are about two weeks 
old, they should be taught to eat 
some grain feed, such as a mixture 
of two pounds of corn or maize 
chops and one pound of wheat bran. 
At six weeks of age, the calf will us- 
ually eat one-half pound of this 
mixture per day; at two months ot 
age, about one pound; at three 
months of age, about two pounds per 
day, and gradually increase, until 
the calf is receiving three pounds per 
day at six months of age. In addi- 
tion to this grain feed, it should have 
all the clean hay, such as alfalfa or 
clover, that it will eat up clean. 
Calves will begin to eat hay at about 
the same age as they do grain, and 
they consume about the same quan- 
tity of each at first, but as the calf 
grows and its paunch or stomach de- 
velops, the proportion of roughage 
to concentrates should be increased 
until six months of age, at which 
time it will be consuming about three 
times as much hay as grain. 
Calves should be supplied with an 
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USTING 
MATERIALS 


In the markets, 
fruits and vege- 
tables are graded as sprayed or 








unsprayed—higher prices being 
asked and.paid for the sprayed 
grades. It is logical, then, that 


you should spray economically. 
We Manufacture High Grade 
SPRAYING MATERIALS 
consequently our guarantee means qual- 
ity and economy. * 
Paris Green Led-Bor 
Arsenate of Lead ((Bordo-Lead of high- 
(Paste and Powder)| est analysis) 
Calcium Arsenate | Kalibor 
(A most efficient [(4 virulent powder) 
poison) 
Bordeaux Mixture - Fish Oil Soap 
(Paste and Powder)! Blue Vitriol 
Write our office nearest you for infor- 


mation, prices, etc. paqprese any branch 
—Insecti sheet oe. > 


GENCIES 
oct eS OS < y= _ CREBASS Water § Water Street, 
Brooklyn, N Ores New York City. 


Bartimore, Md. New Orleans, La. 
Norfolk, Va. Columbus, Ohio. 
Savannah, Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. 














BOSTROM aggre 





Bhipping weight 15!bs. 


Price $22.50 
Has TELESCOPE with magnifying glasses which 
enable you to see cross on T a quarter of a mile, 
Pays for itself on the first job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
IRRIGATING, etc. 


Best investment any land owner ever made with 


‘Pwenty-Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, Simple. ac. 
eurate, durable and complete with full instrue- 
tions, Used and endorsed by Agricultural Schools, 
County Demonstration Agents, and farmers from 
Atlantic to Pacific, and you will endorse it too, 
after using it—if not your money back. 

Write for description of Level and TELESCOPE 
details of money back guarantee; or better still 
order NOW before the heavy rains set in. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 
, 58 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 


Saws at 4c a Cord 


Does the Work of 10 Men. 


This one-man cross-cut saw 
outfit run by gasoline en- 
eine cuts 15 to 35 cords of 
wood a day. One man or 

agp can handle ®. Easy 


























ing. 
PHILLIPS %'.5 DRAG SAW 
Fast reworks any and big labor 


here in any weath- 
money-saving offer. 


THE PMILIPS DRAG SAW & MFG. CO. 


702 Kemper B Kansas City, Mo. 



















Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 











CATALOG FREE’ 
KITSELMAN BROS. cept. 84 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


It Pays To Dehorn 


Deborn your cattle in the modern humane 
way. No crushing—a single stroke does 
the work quickly when you use a 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 

We also make Keystone Bull Staffs and 
other appliances for cattlemen and dairy- 
men—all sold on money-back guarantee. 
Write for circular. It pays to deborn. 


M. T. Phillips, Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa. 


Dickey Glazed Tile ‘Silos 


ORDER YOUR SILO N 
Pay next summer when silo abe: 
Seud for Catalog No. 24. 


W. S. DICKEY CLAY 
MFG. CO., 


Chattaneoga, Tenn. 
Maeomb, III. Kansas City, Me. 































When writing to adveatisers, say: “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer. 


abundance of pure, fresh water at all 
times. This is often neglected but 
should be attended to, as calves from 
two to three months of age consume 
an average of about ten pounds of 
water daily. As soon as the calf be- 
gins to eat grain and hay it should 
be given salt the same as other ani- 
mals. 

When a calf is dropped in the barn 
or in the cow lot, the navel of the 
calf should be washed with an anti- 
septic solution and tied with a silk 
thread immediately after birth, in 
order to prevent navel infection. 


| Should the calf be dropped in pas- 


ture or on a clean place, this precau- 
tion is not necessary. 

The thrifty calf should gain from 
one and one-half to two pounds per 
day for the first four to six months, 
when properly fed on skim milk 
along with suitable grain and rough- 
age in a liberal supply. Do not en- 
deavor to fatten the calf, but keep it 
in vigorous growing condition, build- 
ing strong bone and muscle. When 
skim milk calves do not do well, it is 
generally because of improper feed- 
ing, lack of sunlight and fresh air, 
feeding at irregular intervals, feeding 
cold or stale milk, feeding from pails 
that have not been scalded daily, 
feeding improper concentrates or al- 
lowing the excess to ferment and be- 
come stale in the feed box. 

R. ts FOU, 

Dallas, Texas. 





Codperative Livestock Shippers of 
Nation Form Federation 


VER 300 coéperative livestock ship- 

ping delegates, representing 21 
states and four Canadian provinces, 
assembled in Chicago, December 3-4, 
and unanimously perfected a perman- 
ent National Federation of Codpera- 
tive Livestock Shippers, The follow- 
ing states in the order named were 
represented by sthe largest delega- 
tions: Iowa, Michigan, Indiang, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota. Other states represented 
were Nebraska, Ohio, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Washington, Colorado, North 
Dakota, Missouri, Tennessee, New 
York, California, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Pennsylvania and Canada. 


The following officers were elected: 
Knute Espe, Ames, Ia., President; 
C. E. Compson, Remus, Mich., Vice- 
president; John Miller, Galva, Ill, 
Treasurer; Selby E. Peterson, Wa- 
conia, Minn., Acting Secretary; Earl 
J. Trosper, 906 Royal Insurance Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill., Organizing Secretary; 
C. Hoover, Longmount, Col., Direc- 
tor; T. M. Patterson, Agricultural 
College, Miss., Director; A. S. Ander- 
son, Beresford, S. D., Director; C. H. 
Gustafson, Omaha, Neb., Director; H. 
M. Phillips, Palmyra, Mo., Director; 
J. F. Larson, Ellsworth, Wis., Direc- 
tor; M. E. Sherman, Kendallville, 
Ind., Director. 


The objects of this federation in a 
general way are as follows: 


To encourage better and more eco- 
nomical methods in the production 
and distribution of livestock and live- 
stock products; to promote codpera- 
tive education, and to encourage. the 
organization of codperative livestock 
marketing organizations; to develop 
uniformity in the plan of organization 
and method of operation of local live- 
stock shipping associations; to aid 
organizations in problems of gen- 
eral interest in transportation, hand- 
ling and marketing; to lease, buy, 
build, own, improve, mortgage, sell 
and control such buildings and other 
real and personal. property as may be 
necessary in the conduct of its op- 
erations; and to perform any other 
work which may be of benefit to its 
members or helpful to the industry. 





Don’t miss reading “Huckleberry Finn.” 
The synopsis makes it possible for you to 
begin it now. 








Save your papers and get a binder, 








(19) 2075 




















Your WDC Pipe is bound to break in sweet 
and mellow, because it was made of specially 
Demuth seasoned French briar. [tis unsur 
passed in woenenan rag because j it was fash- 
| 10ned by contented, self-governed workmen. 
And for these reasons it will give you the 
better kind of smoke. All geo dealers sell 

Pipes in_your size and shape, andat 
your price. 


Wm. DEMUTH & CO... NEW YORK 


| WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE PIPES 
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AVOID MISTAKES 
SAVE MONEY 












Free — and 








CYPRESS 
VOLUME 


GET 


Not only 


OF TIMES 


lumber — and are 
of that fact. 
want you to use Cypress except 


Cypress, “The Wood Eternal,”’ is best for 
The Right Thing’ 


nationally famous Cypress Pocket:Libsary. 


AND PROBABLY YOU WOULD BETTER “DOITNOW.’’ 


You might as well ask for Vol. 37 (SILOS), and at the same time ask for Vol. 1, 
which contains a full list of the 40-odd volumes in this Library (which has become 
a sort of American Lumber Classic) and which also contains the unabridged U. S. 
Govt. Rept. on “The Wood Eternal’*=—what it is, and why you need it—and with 
some ideas as to why you have to insist on it to get it—also why it is so well 
(That's the only way to get anything worth while—isn’t it?) 


worth insisting on. 


4 Barn Plans 


Silo Plans Free 
4 QUICK 


Your name on a post-card will 
do. Complete Specifications and 
Working Drawings included. 


“BUILD NOW,” 
BUT NOW IS THE TIME 


BUILD RIGHT. 


We manufacture Cypress 


BUT—we don’t 


to Do 


is to WRITE US for a copy of Volume 4 of the inter- 
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TO 


proud 


where 


YOU. 





Southern Cypress" Mfrs. Assn. '$ a 
138 HIBERNIA BAN NEW ORLEANS, iA. Mm A 
or 138 HEARD NATIONAL BANK ule JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Was Mate Qs US OD 



















LUMBER DEALER’S. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL 
IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US KNOW, 

































LOCAL 
AGENTS 


WANTED! 


Def haprrsarie 









The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 


every postoifice 





ifice and on every rural route in the South, Write | today for our money making offes, 















“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not."* 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 


(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


CLARENCE POB, - - - - - President and Editer 
TAIT BUTLER, . - - - - Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, : - - - Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, G. H. ALFORD, : - - Contributing Editors 
TIRS. \". N. HUTT (Candor, N. C.) - Editor Woman’s Department 
JOIN . PEARSON, - - - - - - Secretary-Treasurer 
L. A. NIVLN, - - - - - : Advertising Manager 
J. L. MOGFORD, - - - - - - Subscription Manager 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER THE BEST 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


F< any farmer acquaintance or for any 

















tenant on your farm, isn’t the best possi- 
ble Christmas gift a year’s subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer? 

Think about it and if you agree with us, re- 
member that to any person to whom you send 
The Progressive Farmer as a Christmas or 
New Year’s gift we will gladly mail promptly 
asuitable announcement that the gift comes 
from you. 

And will it not be well to add $1.60 at the 
same time for your own renewal one year to- 
gether with a binder for your papers and a 
copy of our 1920 “Farmers’ Account Book”? 











THE soil should be broken deep and filled full of 
humus to enable it to absorb all. ordinary rains, 
and broad embankments with a fall of, say, one 
inch in twenty feet constructed to carry off the 
surplus water and prevent washing. 





OVERNOR Bickett has just appointed Mr. IL 

N. Paine, of Iredell County, a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture foe the Eighth Con- 
gressional District, succeeding Mr. W. C. Greer, 
who resigns because he is leaving the state. Mr. 
Paine is one of the most popular and progressive 
farmers in western North Carolina, and we con- 
gratulate both him and his section on this ap- 
pointment. 





| kiew Progressive Farmer is not given to making 
rash statements and for no consideration would 
we knowingly mislead our farmers in order to 
please them. We fully believe the truth of the 
statement, however, that at present prices of cot- 
ton goods, cotton manufacturers as a class could 
easily pay $1 a pound for cotton and still make 
money. A man who had authoritative informa- 
tion told us last week that the cotton mills in 
his state last year made 100 to 900 per cent profits. 
Farmers certainly ought at least to fight for forty 
cents a pound, basis middling, for every pound of 
this year’s crop. 





(EXERAL Pershing knows a good thing when 
he sees it—or at any rate when he tastes it. He 
was born in Missouri, but has been out of the 
South so long, it had probably been many a year 
since he tasted good old Southern pone cornbread 
until he got to Fayetteville, N. C., a few days ago. 
We will let the press report tell the rest of the 
story: 

“An incident of more than passing interest 
occurred when Genfral Pershing asked to 
meet the person who baked the cornbread 
which he had particularly enjoyed. Immedi- 
ately there was ushered in an old Negro 
mammy of large. proportions, smiling from 
ear to ear, who was introduced to the general 
as ‘Aunt’ Hannah Carnegie, and whose ac- 
knowledgements of the introduction was, 
‘Gen’l, you shore do look good’.” 





| bear many Northern papers still continue to 
refer to the cotton farmer as a “profiteer,” 
some of our English friends at least are getting a 
clearer idea of the situation. Manchester, as ev- 
erybody knows, is one of the greatest English 
manufacturing towns, and of course it had repre- 
sentatives at the recent New Orleans Cotton Con- 
ference. Here is what the Manchester Guardian 
has to say about one big lesson England learned 
at the New Orleans meeting: 

“The cotton-grower is not the ogre some 
people make out. Hitherto—and this was 
amply proved at the Conference—cotton has 

been raised through the labor of women and 
children. The cotton-workers have not lived; 
they have merely existed, and their demand 


for some degree of comfert was heard sympa- 
thetically by every class. Official labor was 
not represented at the Conference, but the de- 
mands of the workers in the Southern planta- 
tions were passionately voiced by men like 
Mr. Wannamaker.” 





N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer we called 

attention to eight opportunities for improving 
orth Carolina rural schools—opportunities for 
getting state aid in case your people are willing 
to do their part. Now here is still another im- 
portant opportunity—No 9—which we then over- 
looked: 

“In any properly equipped consolidated 
school where ten or more boys, fourteen 
years of age and older, want to take a course 
in vocational agriculture, and ten or more 
girls, fourteen years and older, want to take 
home economics, the State Board for Voca- 
tional Education will pay one-half the salary 
of the teacher of home economics and three- 
fourths the salary of the teacher of agricul- 
ture. If interested in this proposition for 
your school next year, write Director T. E. 
Browne, West Raleigh, before securing a 
teacher or taking any other definite steps.” 

Don’t forget the eight opportunities mentioned 
last week, and don’t fail to seize this ninth op- 
portunity if your community is in a position to 
take advantage of it. 


“A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year” 


O EVERY member of all the 200,000 families 

who read our paper, The Progressive Farmer 

at this holiday season sends. the old, old 
greeting, “A Merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year!” 

When we wish you a happy Christmas, we wish 
something for others as well as for you. You 
cannot have a merry Christmas, you cannot be a 
happy person, if you cherish hate or bitterness 
toward others—a truth which has perhaps never 
been more strikingly presented than in our 
“Thought for the Week” on the next page. «So 
when we wish you a merry Christmas, we wish 
you a Christmas marked by the same spirit of 
good will and forgiveness which the Founder 
of Christmas exemplified in his own life. As the 
old Trapper says in “John Norton’s Vagabond :” 

“Let us all be merry, for this be Christmas. 

Ef we’ve had bad luck in the past we'll hope 

for better luck in the futur’, and take heart. 

Ef we’ve been heavy hearted or sorrowful, we 

will chirk up. Ef any have wronged us, we 

will forgive and forgit. For this be Christ- 
mas, friends, and Christmas be a day for for- 


x” 


givin’ and forgittin’. 








If you have positive good will for your fellows, 
however, it cannot be an idle good will. Like 
everything else, it must have exercise or it will 
die. And so we invite you to a consideration of 
all the opportunities for helping your neighbors 
suggested by articles in this week’s Progressive 
Farmer. Now is the time for making plans for 
the new year, and you can make no worthier res- 
olution than to resolve that you will not only live 
in a spirit of good will to others, but that you will 
vitalize that good will by working “to make some 
nook of God’s creation a little better, fairer, more 
fruitful, more worthy of God.” 

That is the message of the Christmas season 
and that is the message of this “Neighborhood 
Improvement and Codperation Special” of The 
Progressive Farmer. 





Attend the Short Course at Your State 
Agricultural College 


E HOPE no Progressive Farmer reader 

missed the announcement of agricultural 

college short courses offered in North Car- 
olina, Virginia, Georgia, and Florida this winter 
as given on page 29 of our last issue. 





While a considerable number of young farmers 
attend the short courses in agriculture, they are 
not:so largely attended as they should be. There 
are very few farmers who would not find it a 
good investment to attend one of these short 
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courses. No farmer is too old to go to this sort ofa 
practical school. The average man is apt to think 
there is nothing he can get from one of these 
short courses at an agricultural college which will 
be of real value in dollars and cents in his work— 
but he is mistaken. The best judges are those 
who have taken such short courses, and these 
men almost universally agree that the investment 
is a good one. Helpful instruction is given on 
soils, crops, fertilizers, injurious insects and crop 
diseases; in animal husbandry, breeds of livestock 
and judging. Feeds and feeding, growing of for- 
age crops, and diseases of livestock are studied. 
Special courses are also given in dairying, includ- 
ing breeds of dairy cattle, forage and silage crops, 
milk and milk testing, dairy machinery and but- 
ter-making. There are also courses in horticul- 
ture, including truck and fruit crops, their cultiva- 
tion and management, grafting, pruning, spraying, 
etc. 

In short, the value of such courses is, it seems 
to us, so apparent that it is strange that 1,000 
farmers do not attend in each state every year. 
Never before in the history of the world was it so 
necessary to have accurate and definite knowl- 
edge of any business to get the most out of it, 
and this is becoming more particularly true of 
farming as the years go by. 

No reader of The Progressive Farmer can do 
better by himself than to attend one of these 
short courses in agriculture at his state agricul. 
tural college. It will quite possibly prove the best 
business investment he has ever made, measured 
in satisfaction and in dollars and cents as the 
years go by. 

But the best part of a short course in agricul- 
ture to the average young farmer is that he not 
only learns something of what there is to be 
known about his business but also gets a desire 
to know more about farming and learns how he 
can do this by his own efforts. He simply gets 
the desire to know as much about his business 
and make as great a success of it as anyone else, 
and the wonder is that anyone should have less 
ambition than this in his life work. 


We Must Stick to Livestock Through 
Thick and Thin 

N CONNECTION with what we said last week 

about hog prices, it is well enough to again call 

attention to the fundamental facts which make 
livestock raising necessary as a part of any per- 
manent program of good farming. By steadying 
our minds with these thoughts we shall avoid 
getting swept off our feet by every temporary 
change of wind or fortune. Especially shall we 
avoid repeating the mistake suggested by us last 
week when we said that “The Southern farmer 
has always increased his hog-raising when prices 
were high and discontinued it when prices went 
down again—in other words, he has bought his 
breeding stock and gone into the business on a 
high market and sold and gone out of business on 
a low market, thus making losses absolutely cer- 
tain.” ; 

Let the Southern farmer who is just getting 
started with hogs keep his head level. The prices 
of livestock, although they have declined more 
than almost any other products, are still on a 
level which will produce profits to the man who 
raises or keeps livestock on the farm for the true 
purposes for which livestock should be kept, 
namely, to consume the by-products or those 
materials which are not marketable and also to 
furnish the best market for those crops which 
must be grown in order to maintain soil fertility. 

The real trouble with livestock production in 
the South, indeed with our whole system of farm- 
ing, is that we have not yet learned that the cor- 
nerstone of good and successful farming in the 
South is soil improvement. On this cornerstone 
all other things desirable in farming may be built, 
but without this firm and essential foundation the 
whole structure of our agricultural system must 
go to ruin. 
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A SUCCESS TALK 
FOR FARM BOYS 


Some Further Counsel About 
Profitable Reading 





By CLARENCE POE 











Y DEAR Boy:. 
M vex say you have thought a good deal 


about my last letter on reading. You add 
that you have never read many books, and that 
you would like some specific advice about the se- 
lection of papers, magazines, and books. In fact, 
several requests of this kind have come to me, 
and I am glad of the interest shown in this im- 


portant subject. 
* * «* 


First of all, take your county paper, then your 
trade paper, and then such magazines, church 
papers and political papers as you wish. In spite 
of the fact that I edit a farm paper, you will see 
that I put the county paper first. I do this be- 
cause a man’s first great need is to be in touch 
with his immediate environment. He cannot do 
the work of a good citizen unless he is in touch 
with affairs, movements, and events in his own 
locality. If your county paper is not what it 
ought to be, subscribe for it anyhow, send it items 
showing neighborhood progress and improvement, 
and help get the editor aroused about all matters 
that are needed for the betterment of your sec- 


tion and the county as a whole. 
* * * 


Next after his local paper, a man ought to take 
his trade paper—that is to say, the publication 
dealing specifically with his own trade or occu- 
pation. I would not knowingly employ a doctor 
who did not read a good medical journal; or a 
teacher who did not read a good teachers’ publi- 
cation; or a lawyer who did not read a good law- 
yers’ magazine; or a farmer who would not read 
agricultural papers. A man who does not read 
his trade papet not only keeps behind the times, 
but shows that he is not interested enough in his 
work to enjoy reading about it and learning ev- 
erything useful there is to know about it, and 
thereby brands himself as a sleepy ‘makeshift who 
ought to be doing something else. If a man 
thinks he cannot afford to take both his trade pa- 
per and his church paper, he had better take his 
trade paper first, and it will soon increase his effi- 
ciency enough to enable him to take both. 


Farm papers are so cheap that even the poorest 
farmer may well take two or three. Certainly 
a farmer interested in livestock should take the 
Breeders’ Gazette in addition to his general farm 
papers. A farmer interested in dairying should 
have Hoard’s Dairyman in addition to his rural 
farm papers; a farmer interested in fruit, some 
horticultural paper in addition to his farm papers, 
ec. 

sn 0 

Now for the magazines and so-called literary 
weeklies. Hardly anything has made me prouder 
of our Progressive Farmer Family than the fact 
that'when our questionnaire was sent out a year 
ago, the Literary Digest and the Youth’s Com- 
panion were oftenest mentioned as favorite nat- 
ional publications among our readers, while the fif- 
teen other favorites mentioned included the Re- 
view of Reviews, Outlook, Atlantic Monthly, New 
Republic, Christian Herald, Harper’s Magazine, 
American and Saturday Evening Post (although 
for my own part, I find the Saturday Evening 


Post articles so long-winded that I no longer read 


it). 


For young people, boys or girls—and in fact 
as a general family weekly of fiction, news, anec- 
dote, instruction, and high ideals—no better pub- 
lication has ever been printed than the Youth’s 
Companion (published weekly in Boston, Mass., 
price $2.50a year). To keep one informed about all 
the most important news of our nation and the 
world, The Literary Digest (published weekly in 
New York, $4 a year) may well be anybody’s guide. 
The Digest is not a party paper, but gives both 
sides of all disputed questions. If you cannot pay 
$4 for such a national news weekly, however, take 
the Springfield Republican (published weekly at 
Springfield, Mass., $1.50 a year). The Republican is 
independent in politics, eminently fair and coura- 
geous, and no American paper is more ably edited. 
A boy may well count’on getting all the news he 
needs from his county paper, and from the 
Youth’s Companion, Literary Digest or Spring- 
field Republican—which one of these he takes— 





and let daily papers alone till he gets out of his 
teens. 
x= * * 

You say you have never read many books, how- 
ever; and this is a serious mistake. It is so seri- 
cus a blunder that I wish to reason a little with 
you about it right now, and wait until my next 
letter to suggest specific books for you to read. 


Give as much time to reading good books as to 
reading papers and magazines—that is the rule I 
should like for you to make for yourself. Read 
books one night; then magazines and papers the 
next night and so on alternately. Remember, old 
Thomas Carlyle did not say that the true univer- 
sity of these days is a collection of papers and 
magazines. He said it is a collection of books. 

* * x 


There are several reasons why it is advisable 
to give as much time to books and bulletins as to 
periodicals. : 


First, take the matter of getting authoritative 
information. A man may write a short newspa- 
per or magazine article about some question with- 
out knowing much about it, but a man~ who 
writes a well-known book on any one problem— 
a book like Dean Henry’s “Feeds and Feeding,” 
for example—is likely to know his subject as few 
other people do. Hence he is a safer guide than 
other people are. 


In the second place, the mind needs discipline 
as well as the body; and it is good mental dis- 
cipline to select a subject of real value, find a 
book about it written by some acknowledged au- 
thority, concentrate on it, and then master that 
subject with the aid of the book as you could 
never master it from disconnected newspaper or 
magazine articles. 


Again, a book is more valuable than a periodical 
as an authority whenever you need to quote it. 
Quote from a writer in today’s daily to support 
some argument of yours, and your quotation may 
carry little weight even today; and tomorrow, if 
you wish to refer to it, the paper is gone. On 
the other hand, if you know great books and can 
quote the Bible, Shakespeare, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
or Emerson in general literature, or men like 
Henry, Bailey and Knapp in agriculture, or men 
like Jefferson, Lincoln, and Henry George in poli- 
tics, your quotation will carry weight today or 
forty years from now; and the book stays with 
you so that you can refer to it whenever you need 


to do so. 
* * &* 


Seeing then, that it issso much worth while to 
read books, make up your mind to spend what- 
ever is necessary to get them. Use your school 
library, of course, and the traveling library, and 


A FAVORITE POEM: 
BLUE” 


ATURALLY enough, the pathos of Eugene Field’s 

“Little Boy Blue” won it a place in the recent bal- 

loting for favorite poems by Progressive Farmer 
readers; and mention of it also calls to mind’ the unfor- 
gettable passage in “David Harum” where old man 
says: “When I lost my little boy, I didn’t only lose 
him as he was, but I ben losin’ him over an’ over agin 
all these years. What he’d ’a’ ben when he was so 
old; an’ what when he’d got to be a big boy; an’ what 
he'd ‘a’ ben when he went mebbe to college; an’ what 
he’d ‘a’ bem afterward, an’ up to now. Of course the 
times when a man stuffs his face down into the pillers 
nights, passes, after a while; but while the’s some 
sorro’s that the happenin’ o "things helps ye to ferget, 
I guess the’s some that the happenin’ o’ things keeps 
ye rememberin’ , an losin’a child’s one on ’em.’” The 
famous ‘ “Little Boy Blue” poem follows: 


The tittle toy dog is covered with dust, 
ut sturdy and stanch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket molds in his hands. 
_ Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
~-< And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 





“LITTLE BOY 





lea? don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
And don’t you make any noise!” 

So, toddling off to his trundle-bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 

And, as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 

Oh! the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Ay, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the same old place— 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face; 
And they wonder, as waiting the long years through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
—Eugene Field. 
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any available library in a nearby town; but make 
it a point to buy a lot of books “to have and to 
hold” as your own—and also to lend to other peo 
ple. Lend out your books, keep a list of them, 
and call for them when you need to get them 
back. The human animal will seldom return a 
book until reminded that it is overdue, but this 
fact is not going to keep me from doing good by 
lending to folks who need them. 

I don’t know anything about which a man had 
better be extravagant than in spending money 
for books, papers and magazines. Bruce Barton 
says the best educated man he has ever known is 
a man who has made it a rule to read two books 
a week. He doesn’t réad everything in them, but 
has Roosevelt’s gift of going through a book 
quickly and getting the kernel out of it. 

x* * * 


Don’t buy books from agents. Books sold by 
agents invariably cost the buyer twice what they 
should and a slick-tongued agent often persuades 
one into buying a book that is almost absolutely 
without merit. 


My experience has also led me to make a rule 
against buying a set of books—except in the case 
of encyclopedias. If I buy a set of several vol- 
umes, I seldom get up courage to tackle it at all. | 
prefer to buy one or two volumes at a time of 
any particular author or about any particular sub- 
ject, just as my interests suggest. And I may add 
parenthetically that everybody ought to read a 
book with a pencil in hand and mark the things 
that impress him or to which he may wish to refer 
again—that is, if it is his own book; of course 
robody ought to mark a borrowed book. 

x* * * 


“How much money ought one to spend for books 
and papers a year?” you ask. Well, of course 
that depends on one’s. income and also on the 
time and thought you give to reading. As a boy, 
you are probably not able to buy two books a 
week, as did this “best educated man” I have just 
mentioned, but I believe every boy ought to make 
up his mind to read one serious book a month 
(in addition to whatever fiction he reads) and 
count a month ill spent when he has failed to 
do so. 

If you can’t go to college, just reason it out this 
way: “Well, it would have cost me $2,000 to $5,000 
to go to college. At 6 per cent the mere interest 
on $2,000 to $5,000 is $120 to $300 a year. Surely 
then since I missed a chance to educate myself at 
college, I can afford to spend as much as $100 a 
year to educate myself through good books and 
papers.” 

Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 

P. S.—Please read what The Progressive Farmer 
last week and this has had to say about the short 
courses at your state agricultural college. Maybe 
you have been regretting that you couldn’t take a 
full four years course at your agricultural college 
—but shall it be said that you could have taken a 
four weeks course but wouldn’t? Make use of 
your small opportunities and bigger ones will 
come. Remember the fate of the man who had 
only one talent and so refused to use that. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 
Readers 
Ti word is a lamp unto my feet, and a light 





unto my path.—Psalm 119:105. 

And let us not be weary in well doing: for in 
due season we shall reap, if we faint not.—Gala- 
tians 6:9. 





A Thought for the Week 


O LONG as mén continue to hate, so long as 

they say, “We will not forgive, because we 
have a right to be unforgiving,” they are cher- 
ishing septic matter in their minds. The question 
is, not whether they have a right to remain unfor- 
giving, but whether they wish to be miserable. 
The true doctrine of forgiveness, as expressed in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son and the operas of 
Mozart, is not that forgiveness is a painful duty 
but that it is a condition of happiness. ; 
You may prefer a universe in which the un- 
forgiving would be the happiest, but the fact 
remains that in this wniverse they are not. 
That we can discover by scientific means, by ob- 
servation of others and experiment upon our- 
selves. The nature of things is on the side of the 
forgiving; to them it gives happiness and wisdom 
and gaiety, and denies them to the unforgiving, and 
happiness and wisdom and gaiety are better worth 
having, in this perhaps iniquitous and irrational 
universe, than revenge. You may make out for 
revenge a case that satisfies your own logic and 
conscience, but you will be beaten by the facts.— 
A. Clutton Brock, in Manchester Guardian. 
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Floating Ivory 


Ivory Soap floats. In the tub, you 
don’t have to grope for it; it is always 
within reach. In toilet and laundry use 
you are reminded to remove the cake 
from the water. You do not let it sink 
out of sight to dissolve. The floating 
Ivory cake also insures against possible 
injury. You cannot slip on it in 
getting out of the tub. 


IVORY SOAP Ese 994% PURE 
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Weekly Commercial-Appeal 


52 Big Issues 


The Progressive Farmer 
52 Big Issues 


A 
Farmers’ Account Book 


$1.25 


A REAL BARGAIN OFFER 


The Weekly Commercial-Appeal is published on Tuesday of each 
week at Memphis, Tenn., and is one of the oldest and most reliable 




















newspapers published in the South. «| 
The Progressive Farmer is published every Saturday in the year, and 
is now, and has been for sometime, the standard farm weekly of the 
South, and has a place in every Southern home. 
The Farmer’s Account Book, published by the Editors of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, is a valuable book and is not only needed but very 
useful to every farmer, and will be sent free if your order is sent 
within ten days. 

ACT TODAY 
The Progressive Farmer: 

Gentlemen:—I enclose herewith $1.25, for which please send me 
one year The Weekly Commercial-Appeal, The Progressive Farmer, 
also a copy of-Farmers’ Account Book. 

NLS. 5's oa books 6 wha se matin sdd thanked eaae errr rT Cert i000bs00e ss 

PORE gs th ot cakicet awd euaesh seein eoheeeae glaeetes oe 
SN. v4n 6 WG @hae bes etad veo eu PNG 5c ou waenss bie satencs das 
Please learn to read the date on the address label which comes on 
your paper each week.- 
16Nov19 means that your subscription expires on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1919. 
2Feb20 means that your subscription expires on the 2nd of Febru- 
ary, 1920. 
These are given as examples—look at your label. It shows to what 
date your subscription is paid. 

Teh MALeoure Fars} 
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Progressive Farmer.” 


When writing to advertisers, say: 


“I saw your advertisement in The 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W. N. HUTT 

















A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


CHRIST used to be like you and me, 
When just a lad in Gallilee— 

So when we pray, on Christmas Day, 

He favors first the prayers we say: 

Then waste no tear, but pray with cheer, 

This gladdest day of all the year: 


O, brother mine of birth Divine, 
Upon this natal day of Thine 

Bear with our stress of happiness 
Nor count our reverence the less 
Because with glee and jubilee 

Our hearts go singing up to Thee. 











—Riley. 





Christmas Items 


E MISSES the keenness of Christ- 

mas delights who fails to take the 
old mule and go with the children 
to the woods for the tree, holly, 
mistletoe and other decorations. 

Brilliant red leaves are still to be 
found here and there. They are love- 
ly against the wall and around the 
windows. 

Practice a Christmas carol to sing 
on Christmas eve and again Christ- 
mas night. Sing it with gusto, every 
one in the family. 

Read “The Christmas Carol” and 
have one of the children recite 
“Twas the Night Before Christmas.” 
Every child should know them. 

Trailing green vines are lovely for 
twining up the balustrade and drap- 
ing over windows. 

Mistletoe is four years old before it 
produces its white berries. Did you 
know that? 

Scissors, glue and red paper will 
keep the little ones contented from 
now until Christmas making ring 
chains for the tree. 

If no tree possible, make the 
mantelpiece on which the stockings 


is 


are hung a bower of beauty and the , 


children will ‘appreciate their con- 
tents more. 

A Christmas tree for dolly and her 
rabbit and the dog will please the 
little girl. 

A pretty centerpiece for the table 
when a tmy tree is impossible is a 
pepper plant. Another one is a low 
basket of fruit and bright leaves of 
the maple on the cloth. If holly is 
to be used as a centerpiece wipe off 
the leaves with a cloth moistened in 
oil; it will make them shiny. 

Specialize in making gifts and the 
work will be easier and cheaper. One 
year you can give all aprons, the next 
year all books, pots of jam, brushes 
or jewelry. Of course there will be 
a few invalids and children for whom 
exception must be made. 

A cooky cutter shape can be made 
by melting top and bottom off a tin 
can and bending it into such simple 
shapes as heart, crescent and even 
more elaborate forms. 

Save gilt and silver cord, wrap it 
m tissue paper and next year it will 
do for decorating the tree. 





How to Give Christmas Gifts 


HE Christmas tree never loses its 

power to thrill, but if a tree is 
impossible there are things that will 
take its place. 

The goose that laid the golden egg 
can be made by sewing together two 
sheets in the shape of a great goose 
and stuffing it with newspapers or 
excelsior. A clothes pin makes the 
beak and buttons the eyes. The gifts 
are wrapped to look as much like 
eggs as possible and are put under 
and around the great goose. 

Chinese laundry packages can be 
done up and each member of the 
family given one-half a slip on which 
is written Chinese-looking characters. 


The other half is pasted to the pack. 
age and is found by matching ends, 

Mrs. Santa (a short fat woman) 
and her son (a tall lean boy) can 
deliver the gifts. They can explain 
that Mr. Santa Claus has a bad cold 
or is attending to the poor children 
this year. If Mrs. Santa will sing a 
song and her son dance a little jig, 
it will make things jollier. 

The mantel where the stockings 
are hung can be made beautiful with 
greenery, apples, oranges, tinsel and 
candles. 

Parcels can be put in boxes and 
piled up to resemle a fireplace, 
Santa Claus can come through the 
opening as if he had come down the 
chimney and it can all fall on him, 
There will be much surprise and 
laughing and helping up of poor old 
Santa Claus. 

On the breakfast table there can 
be a tiny tree with cotton around it 
representing snow and little candles 
and gifts. 

Have some one come in with a 
cart. He should be dressed to look 
as much like the R. F. D. man as pos- 
sible. He should have little jokes and 
carry a book and make each sign up 
for his gift, or recite, sing or dance 
to get his parcel. 

A postoffice is good. for a large 
family or a Sunday school. Parcels 
should be made to revresent fish, 
dogs, dolls, etc., and things that rat- 
tle should be inside some of them. 

Whatever form is chosen for de- 
livery of the gifts, the lesson of the 
Significance of Christma. should be 
impressed on the children by act or 
story. 





A Christmas Tree for the Children 


S CHRISTMAS draws near and we 

plan our different ways of cele- 
brating, let’s not forget the children. 
Christmas is a happy time for them, 
that is, if we make them happy; and 
it does not take wealthy parents to 
make happy children either. 


During the month of December 
teach them songs and iell them 
stories about Christmas and Santa 


Claus. Don’t forget to tell them the 
sweet story of the birth of Christ. 
After supper is a good time to do 
this. 

And then comes the tree: Secure 
a holly tree if possible, or a cedar 
will do. Let the children make dec- 
orations for the tree, and instead of 
using strings of popped corn try this: 
Stiekza pin through each grain of 
popped-corn and then through ‘leaves 
of the tree. 

If Santa Claus has only a few toys 
for the tree, fruit, candy, little cakes, 
etc., can easily take fheir place. And 
if you haven’t given your children 
the pleasure of having a Christmas 
tree before just try it and see if you 
are not repaid for your trouble. 

MRS. JOHNNIE MAXWELL. 

Walhalla, S. C. 





Useful Christmas Gifts Which 


Please 


S WE all have to combat the high 
cost of living at Christmas time, 
just as during the rest of the year, 
it is well to make out a list of ap- 
propriate gifts beforehand. 
To the little girl who loves to help 
mother with the house work, a small 


‘broom with brightly striped handle 


would be a welcome gift and also @ 
benefit, for it would make it easier 
for her to help mother. A sewing set 
with a full supply of needles, thread 
of various colors, small thimble, sciS¢ 
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sors and pin cushion would delight 
the small girl and also prove profit- 
able. 

There are so many things which 
boys like that one is apt to get some 
useless toy which is soon destroyed, 
It would be far better to give him 
a set of tools and allow him to build 
bird houses and various other things, 
for then his time would be spent in 
play which will be beneficial to him 
later. 

One boy I know of was given a 
set of rubber type and an ink pad. 
With these he spent long hours try- 
ing to learn to set the letters so they 
would be in the correct position when 
printed. The local printer later was 
in need of a boy to help at the of- 
fice. The boy enjoyed working with 
type and got the job. So easily did 
he set type that the editor said he 
never had seen anyone learn so quick- 
ly. He did not know that a toy 
printing set had been the instruc- 
tor. AZEL SHUMAKER. 

Utica, Miss. 





The Ten-cent Store an Aid to 
Christmas Shopping 


EAST year I spent the first week in 
December with a friend who lives 
in a small city, and it was there that 
I discovered the ten-cent store as an 
aid to Christmas shoppers. 

We all believe that the gift to be 
worth the string that ties it, should 
mean thought and love. It should be 
suited to the tastes of the recipient 
and yet express something of the 
personality of the giver. So I decid- 
ed that even though inexpensive I 
could suit my presents to the tastes 
of my friends and they would also 
bear a message of love. 


At the ten-cent store it was sur- 
prising how many practical house- 
hold novelties I found made of paper. 
The first thing that caught my at- 
tention was the paper towels. These 
came in rolls, pure white and very 
absorbent. Each roll contained 150 


towels. I bought one roll and to go 
with it, the special white enameled 
hooded-roller fixture that comes for 


them. These towels have many uses 
besides drying the hands. 

For my dear Aunt Martha who is 
fond of sending home-made jelly, 


cake and other good things to her 
numerous friends, I bought different 
articles at this paper counter. A 
package of paper doilies with a close 
resemblance to hemstitched linen, and 
paper plates that cost only five and 
ten cents a dozen. But the paper 
cups for jelly were the greatest novel- 
ty of all. 

“Now,” said Aunt Martha when she 
received her gift, “my friends won’t 
have to take the trouble to return 
my plate, doily or glass when I send 
a little lunch, and thus my hospital- 
ity will be doubly appreciated.” 

For a little friend, Janie Blair, who 
loves to entertain her girl friends, I 
bought two complete luncheon sets, 
especially adapted for children’s par- 
ties. Each set contained one table- 
cloth, twelve napkins, plates and 
doilies. All were prettily decorated. 

For a little niece who is fond of 
Picnicking I bought some paper pic- 
nic sets, and several rolls of paraffin 
paper for wrapping sandwiches, 

But I didn’t want to get all of my 
presents at one counter, so I moved 
On to where the cooking ware was 
displayed. There was an array of 
new culinary devices. I bought things 
that my friends did not already pos- 


sess. Among there were some funny 
cooky cutters, combination grater, 
Slicer and shredder, new  fangled 


spoons, perforated, slit, screened and 
what not. 


At last I decided to get things that 
appealed to me and decide to whom 
they should go later on. A dozen 
fancy cake molds and one for pud- 
ding were added to my list. A potato 








baker, a few layer cake tins with re- 
movable bottoms, a frying basket, 
some handy little crocks and blue and 
white saucepans. 

A friend had been worrying about 
the spots on her new dining table. I 
bought her some asbestos mats and 
also some pretty doilies made to slip 
them into, and that present was com- 
plete. 


I bought hat pins of a good quality 
and some pretty shirt waist pins. 

Seeing skirt-hangers for a nickel, 
I remembered Aunt Sally and bought 
six, and a set of coat hangers be- 
sides. 

While I did not make a rare or 
costly gift last Christmas I had the 
satisfaction of knowing I had not 
gone beyond my means, that my 
presents suited better than they had 
ever done before, and that they were 
neither useless nor trifling. 

MRS, JEFF DAVIS. 

Quitman, Ga. 





HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS 
CANDIES 


HICKORY NUT CANDY 


NE cup light brown sugar, % tablespoon 
butter, % cup water, % cup hickory nut 








meats, vanilla. 
Boil sugar, water and butter until when 
tried in cold water it will harden. Take 


from fire, add flavoring and nuts, beat a few 


minutes, then turn into buttered tins. Cut 
into squares when cool. 
CREAMED POPCORN 
Boil. together % cup water and 2 cups 


granulated sugar without stirring until a lit- 
tle of it is brittle when dropped in cold 
water. Have ready crisp, well popped corn, 
and stir into the syrup as much corn as it 
will take up. The mixture should be very 
thick. Put popcorn on buttered tins by 
large spoonfulS and when it begins to cool 
form each spoonful into a ball with the su- 
gared fingers and roll them in freshly pop- 
ped corn mixed with sugar so that these 
will adhere to the sticky surface of the 
balls. 


PEANUT BRITTLE 


Three cups brown sugar, 1 cup molasses, 
Y% teaspoon cream of tartar, 2 cups peanuts, 
Y% cup butter, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 cup water. 

Boil all ingredients except butter, soda 
and peanuts to hard crack stage; add but- 
ter and when this is incorporated remove 
from fire. Add soda dissolved in 1 table- 
spoon water, stirring vigorously, when mix- 
ture begins to rise add peanuts. Pour out 
and spread. When cold, break or cut into 
pieces. 


PRALINES 


One and % cups powdered sugar, 1 cup 
syrup, 2 cups nut meats, 4% cup cream. 

Boil sugar, syrup and cream until when 
tried in cold water a soft ball may be form- 
ed. Remove from fire and beat until of a 
creamy consistency; add nuts and drop 
from tip of a spoon in small piles on but- 
tered paper, or mixture may be poured.into 
a buttered platter and cut into squares. 


VANILLA NUT CARAMELS 


One-fourth cup butter, 4% cup molasses, 2 
teaspoons vanilla, 2 cups granulated sugar, % 
cup cream, 1 cup nuts chopped. 

Stir butter, molasses and sugar together 
until well blended. Add cream; put over 
fire and stir until sugar is dissolved and 
mixture begins to bubble, but do not stir 
at all after boil is well under way. When a 
little of mixture dropped in cold water forms 
a rather hard ball add vanilla, nuts and re- 
move from fire. Beat until creamy, pour 
into buttered pans and when cool cut into 
squares. 


UNCOOKED CANDIES 


To make fondant, drop unbeaten white of 
2 eggs into a bowl or pan. With a wooden 
spoon stir into this enough confectioners’ 
sugar to make a paste that can be kneaded 
easily. Usually 2 pounds is sufficient. The 
amount needed depends on the size of the 
eggs. Put paste on a board or slab over 
which sugar has been sprinkled. Knead for 
a few minutes as you would bread dough. If 
paste is too thick to work a little milk or 
water will soften it. Fondant can be used as 
a basis for many fancy candies. 


PEANUT ROLL 


Take % cup fondant. Place on board or slab 
over which sugar has been sprinkled and 
roll out as for pie crust. Sprinkle finely 
chopped peanuts over and roll up; cut into 
small pieces. ,A roll of the fondant may be 
made then rolled in the chopped peanuts 
and cut. 


STUFFED DATES 


Wash, remove stones and fill with fondant, 
roll in powdered sugar. Prunes may be 
washed, steamed until tender then the 
stones removed, filled with fondant and roll- 
ed in granulated or powdered sugar. 


P For cocoanut candy, work grated cocoanut 
into the fondant and form into balls, then 
roll in cocoanut. 

Dip rolled fondant into hot melted, sweet- 
ened chocolate. 

Coloring may be added and combine the. 
colored paste with white; rolled out, 
sprinkled with chopped nuts and rolled, then 
cut into small pieces. 
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How You Dread Wash Day! 


Wwe: are talking to you, Mrs. Farmer. And 
we want to help you. You have the 
meals to get for the men folks on wash day 
the same as every other day—and there are 
the children to be looked after as usual, as well 
as your regular housework and chores. Even 
without these added tasks, the family wash is 


usually enough to break any woman’s back and 


to wear her out generally. Working in the 
fields and around farm machinery makes dirty 
clothes —as you well know. 

An International Kerosene Engine — 1%-h. p. 
size — will take the hard work and backache out of 
the family wash for you as well as removing all of 
the dirt just as efficiently as you could do it your- 
self. You need a power washer and one of these 
little engines just as much as your husband needs a 
mower or grain*binder. He doesn’t cut the hay 
and grain with a sickle or scythe — modern ma- 
chinery has taken the hard work and backache out 
of these tasks for him. So you are certainly entitled 
to an engine and power washer to do as much for you. 

And between times the engine will churn the but- 
ter, turn the cream separator, shell corn for the 
chickens, turn the grindstone, pump water, saw wood 
and handle other chores, saving work for the whole 
family. Write for a descriptive catalogue so that 
you can show your husband just the engine you want. 
There are three sizes — 1, 3, and 6-h. p. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA tne. 
CHICAGO USA 
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A Good Cook 
. deserves . 
= A Good Range 


Each is necessary to the other if you want good cooking all 
tirne. Just buy a Princess Range for your kitchen and watch 
cooking improve. 


ALLENSSERINCESS 
RANGES 


are always dependable. They eliminate chance in cooking and do away with worry and 
















the. 
the 


The Princess Range will last a lifetime, and continue to give good service as long as 
it lasts. 

It will pay you to investigate the Princess and note its many patented devices for 
saving time, labor and fue} and making good cooking easier. 

There are Allen Princess dealers everywhere. Consult one of them, or write direct 
for our illustrated catalogue. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
provides proper 
nourishment to 
make firm flesh, 
strong limbs and a 
rugged constitution. 











Send today for a Free Trial Ps 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food and 
our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of 
Infants.” 


. ‘eat 








Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 






















Mail a postal for Johnson’s free ‘*Poul- 
try-Know-How.’’ Points the way for big 
profits with chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys. 
WRITE TODAY 


1 
Makea big incomein 19 920, Simple 






“Fell Me Your 
P ic y Troubles 


FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Only $19.50 fof outfix 

consisting of one High 

Grade 40-pound New 

Feather Bed, pair 6-ib. 

New Feather oniligws 

one pelr full ed 

Blankets and Ai. ‘rll size 

Bed Spr. 

for outfit, $83 

All new, clean, sanitary Feathers encased in the best 8-ounce 

peg — .e5 oe ee a our nopean ge Re oye 

ay from » best, jeapest 

pees ad bord sarentes of f Mail snoney order now 

n 














or write for iliustreted eirculer end order beaks. 


Carolina Bedding Co., Dept. 107 Greensboro, N. C. 














Greatest Incubator Pienowery | in 50 Years, 
Insures Strong, Healthy Chicks from 
every good egg. Iron-Ciad Guarantee. 

We Porter Soft-Heat Tubeless Incubator 
combines hot airand water. Auto- 
matic control of heat, moisture and 
ventilation. Centerheat plan, round 
hye = - 












ba 3 Temoving trav,---saves tim 
money. Simple, Sate, Sure. Seountvend, 
Write for Big New Free Book, 


PORTER INCUBATOR CO. Box 136 Blair, Nebraska 


*, 
OULTRY irescan GUIDE 
—tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
etc.Contains beautiful colored pictures of best FREE 
paying varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 
Eggs and Poultry for hatching at special low prices. 
3. W. MILLER CO., Box 22, Rockford, Illinois 

















Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 


club and get a reward, 





. | suit the tastes of the 
| bers of 


| the 
| Gene Stratton-Porter, Parker, Wright 


| book is like a friend, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








“HOW I PROMOTE A LOVE OF READING IN MY FAMILY” 





A Good Book Is Like a Friend 


I heanesane are three things required to 

make reading interesting Good 
eyes, good light and good material. 
We must have reading material to 


different mem- 


the family. 

My favorite authors Dickens, 
Longfellow and Shakespeare; and in 
modern they are Barclay, 


are 
world 


and others. : 

Children want their books changed 
as they develop. The gldest of my 
boys at twelve years of age enjoyed 
“Ben Hur,” “Evangeline” and such 
stories while I have one twelve now 
that wants entirely different reading. 
My boy in Clemson will spend his 
last 25 cents for a good magazine 
that is not on our subseription list. 
Sometimes my little boy, just nine 
years old, will tell me a lot of things 
he reads in the papers and books. 
He often takes the Bible stories or 
“First Steps for Little Feet” and 
reads aloud, and pretty soon he has 
papa and mama both listening to 
him. 

I think we should instil into our 
children the value of knowing what 
they read; looking up words they are 
not familiar with and reading slowly 
if they do not understand. 

We often read a book together and 
the children love to do this and it 
makes them express themselves more 
freely than one would think. A good 
and I think we 
should spend as much time reading 


| good books as we do newspapers or 
| Magazines, 


MRS. J. M. BRICE. 
York, 5. C. 





“I Read Them Children’s Stories” 


N OLD aunt taught me to read, but 
I can’t remember when, and just 


| as soon as my children learn to read 
| they take to it as ducks to water. 


I begin to read them stories in the 
children’s department of the papers 
just as soon as they can understand 
them and perhaps this is why they 
love reading. I think if the parents 
read, especially if they read aloud, 
and papers are taken in the home it 
will be a natural consequence that 
the children will read too. 

I think sometimes that our chil- 
dren love reading too ,well but far 
better this than never to read at all. 

ADDA C. HALL. 

Johnson City, Tenn. 





The Reading Atmosphere 


AN OPEN fireplace with logs bright- 
ly burning and a bed of glowing 
coals undérneath, a table with shaded 
lamps and comfortable chairs drawn 
close around the fire, and we are 
ready for an evening of pleasure. 

All of us enjoy reading, and under 
favorable conditions the habit grows. 
So it is best to select the best pub- 
lications in order to glean knowl- 
edge from the best writers. 

We usually spend a part of each 
evening in discussing the articles we 
have read and exchanging ideas con- 
cerning them. 

Being farmer folk, we-enjoy farm 
papers but not to the exclusion of 
other kinds. Each week we await 
the coming of The Progressive Farm- 
er, bringing to us as it does the most 
up-to-date methods of farming, helps 
for the home, a serial story by some 
good author, and last but not least, 
Professor Massey’s page which has 
been a great inspiration to me, giv- 
ing as it does inspiration on many 
subjects and all. so clearly expressed 
that we cannot fail to understand 
them. 


We take six other farm papers 
and farm bulletins; The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, McCall’s Magazine with spe- 
cial numbers of MHarper’s. All of 
these, with a church paper and a 
daily, leave. not much time for other | 
reading. Still we like books and en- 
joy Mary Johnston’s, Grace Rich- 


mond’s and Harold Bell Wright’s, and 
hope to renew our acquaintance with 
Dickens, Scott and Shakespeare and 
many of the tiful poems of Ten- 
nyson, Longfellow others that 
we read in the long ago. ee A 


The Gift Was a Well Selected Book 


LOVE for reading was promoted 
our father 


beau 
and 





in our home because 


and mother loved to read 
because good reading material was 
always provided for us. 

Papers and magazines held first 


place with us. Our parents always 
subscribed to a daily paper, the coun- 
ty paper, a church paper, farm paper, 
a woman’s magazine or two for moth- 
er and the girls and a magazine or 
two for the boys. 

always gave each of us 
on our birthdays and at 
The gift was often a well 
As we grew up we 
small library. We 


Mother 
some gift 
Christmas. 
selected book. 
accumulated a 


and | 








lend our books to our neighbors and | 


read theirs. 
MRS. 
Carthage, N. C. 


in turn 


Z. V. BLUE 





Beautifying the Home Grounds— 
Some Things to Do Now 

NE of the very earliest 

bulbs is the tulip, and it should be 


flowering | 


very liberally planted because of this | 


fact. It.is true the blooms do not last 
any great length of time, but coming 
out so extremely early in the spring, 
they are very attractive. They can be 
planted in circular beds or in any 
shape one desires to plant them. 
Some very pretty effects can be had 
by planting them in circular beds. 
Others prefer to stick them here and 
yonder about over the lawn. What- 
ever method is practiced in putting 
them out, one should be careful not 
to bury them too deep. From two to 
three inches below the surface of the 
ground is about right. 

The bulbs that are put in pots 
should preferably be kept in a cool 
and dark place until the root system 
is well formed. If immediately put 
in the light, and in a warm place, the 
tops will commence to grow earlier 
than the root system, which is bad 
for the plant. By putting the potted 
bulbs in a dark, cool place, the root 
system will develop and the flowering 
ar stalk system will not develop as 
long as kept in such a place. There- 
fore by putting in this place, ideal 
conditions for producing the best 
flowers will be brought about: Keep 
them in this cool, dark place any- 
where from two to four or six weeks 
and then bring them to the light and 
in a warm place and the result will 
be far more satisfactory than if they 
are put in a warm place immediately 
after potting. 

Another little bulb that many like 
for spring flowering is the freesia. It 
should be put out right away. In 
fact, it should be put out earlier than 
this, but if put out this ldte and given 
good attention, the results should be 
satisfactory. 


In planting bulbs in pots, the soil 


should not be packed tightly, yet it 
should be firm. Fill the pots almost 
level full with loose soil and then 


pack by picking up the pot, or raising 
the pot two or three inches from the 
bench and gently dropping. Do this 
several times, and the result will be 
that the soil will pack down to an 
inch and a half or two inches below 
the top of the pot. Don’t push the 





| Shoes Shoes Shoes 


All Kinds, oe Styles, All Sizes 


You Money 


Send for Free Big Catalog of 


Shoe Dry Goods, Furniture, 
Groceries Auto Accessories, 
Hardware, Paint, Fence, Wag- 


ons, Harness, 


Feed, 


Electric Supplies, 
ete, 


HURST & CO., 


Incorporated Purchasing Agents for Farmers, 
20-28 hurst Block, INDIANAPOLIS, U. s. A. 


Our No. 736 WORK SHOE as Shown— 

The maximum quality at the minimum price. 
Strengthened in exery possible way to resist 
wear. Extra strong combination tanned barn- 
yard-proof macher uppers; strong heavy full 
double leather chrome tanned soles, double 
stitched and running to the heel. Comfort- 
able Army style toe. Sizes and half sizes, 


6 to 


A Regular $7.50 $7 at Our Special Price of 





Sent prepaid 






29 5S ordered 
ine this ad. 
e Send $4.9 
State size. Return for 












if not satisfied. 





Auto and Tractor Mechanic 4 { 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month / 

Young man, are you 
quecheniealy ‘inclined? 


Come tothe Sweeney 
School. Learn } 
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Ew Do the werk: yourself, 
= @ secret of thé 
m SWEENEY SYSTEM ere 
4 of practical toatoing 9 by ie & ooo =" 
me soldiers were trained for U. S. 4 ® 
me ernment and over 20 

me mechanics. Learn in a few werent no previous 
= experience necessary. 

Write today for illustrated free ca’ 

= FREE owing bands ictures men 
- le School, 






— hundreds of 
Million Dollar 


SCH HOGL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-AVIATION 
* 67 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy,™mo. 













SAVE $10.00 4% 
1 25-lb. bed, 1 pair 6 1b. ee 

pillows, 1 pr. blanket JZ 
(full size), 1 counter 
pane (large size), all 
for $15. pg a 
value $25.00. Beds 
25-lba $9.95; 30-lbs. 
$10.95; 35-lbs. $11.95; 
40-lbe. $12.95. Two 3-lb. 
pillows $1.75. New feata- 
ers, best ticking. $1,000 cash deposit in bank to 
guarantee satisfaction or money back. Mail order 
today or write for new catalog. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102, Charlotte, N. C. 
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for Gasoline Lamps 
and Lanterns S 












fal patented process 

yew deal d r direct from 
r iw desle erceord je phy eg 

THe COLEMAN LAM "Tame s 


Mfgre of Fousee Gee a. 
Wichita St. Pau 


. ~ Tolede LesAngeiee Chicsse 








For 621,60 we will ship 

feather Bed, one pair 6- 

pair full size Blan , On: 

{ull size Sheet and two Pillow 
best ticking. Regular rice ef outfit 

$36.25, specialsale price $21.50. Mail money order 

today’ or write for new catalog and order blanks. 


Southern Feather & Pillow Co. Oept. 20 
Greensbore, Nerth Corslina 


ou one fire 
b. 


. feather one 
e Comfort, one 
All new 





















‘i Eels, nk, Muskrats and 
Catch Fish other fur-bearing animals 

3 in large numbers, with — 
New, Folding Galvanised eel Wire Tra : 
catches them F hik -trap catches flies. Made ip 
all sizes. Write, 34 escriptive rice list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinds 
of fish. J.F.Gregory, Dept. 218, Lebanon, Mo. 


—ORDER A HYGIENIC BED— 


tight from this ad. Don’t wait! Absolutely “ - 
We have $500.00 deposited with the Securities aving 
Bank, Charlotte, N. C., to GUARANTEE SATISFAC- 
TION OR MONEY BACK. New feathers, best ticking. 
Red 25 Dbs., : $11.20; 35 Ibs., $12.¢ 
PILLOWS, pair, , $2.60, “ORDER 
TODAY, or request catalog. 
HYGIENIC BED CO., Dept. H, CHARLOTTE, N. C- 
cada ie 


—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARE 
Has 75 varieties of purebred land ro 
water fowls. Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 


d 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also pedigreed 
iredale ; H Send 3c stamp 
er when 








Airedale Pups for sale. 
for éatalog. Mention this pap 


iti Add 
i. R. SCIRCLE, THORNTOWN, IND. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer.” 
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Saturday, December 20, 1919] 














is about 2% yards. 
yards of 36-inch material. 
3032—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 


lower edge is about 2 yards. 


Price of each J’attern, 10 cents. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMEN 


cS 





3037—A Practical Model.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 requires 5% yards of 36-inch material. 


3049—Ladies’ Cover All Apron.—Cut in 4 sizes: 
40-42; and Extra Large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 


sizes: 
measure. Size 38 requires 5% yards 


3054—An “Easy to Make” Apron.—Cut in one size, medium. 

of 27-inch material without tie strings 
Ten days required to fill orders. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 











Width of dress at lower edge 


36-38; Large, 
requires 456 


Medium, 
Medium 


Small, 32-34; 
Size 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
of 36-inch materfal. Width of dress at 
It will require 1% yard 








bulb in with the fingers as this will 
result in the soil immediately under 
the bulb being packed and will make 
it just that much more difficult for 
the new roots to force their way into 
the soil. The bulbs can be placed at 
the proper position easily by digging 
a hole with two fingers, putting the 
bulbs in this hole and_ covering 
so that the tip end of the bulb will be 
barely showing above the surface of 
the soil. L. A. NIVEN. 





Some Little Gifts One Can Get the 
Last Minute 


OR Mother—A clock for the kitchen, a set 

of mixing bowls, a dozen glasses in which 
to serve canned fruit, six big long-handled 
kitchen spoons, a silk petticoat, good sharp 
shears, silver thimble that fits, writing pa- 
per, pens and ink, fern box, hand mirror, 
kitchen mirror, socking chair, subscription 
to a magazine, steam pressure canning out- 
fit, sweater. 

Little Children—A Christmas tree, St. 
Nicholas magazine, cart, wheelbarrow, 
sweater, blunt scissors, doll, drum. 

Father—Automobile gauntlets, handker- 
chiefs, socks, easy chair, military brushes, 
pocket knife, whisk, typewriter,  letter- 
heads with name of farm on them, sweater, 
pruning shears. 

Brother—Cap, handkerchiefs, subscription 
to Popular Mechanics or other magazines, 
ties, fountain pen, books, sweater, knife. 

Sister—Sweater, handkerchiefs, silk stock- 
ings, pretty underwear, toilet set, manicure 
set, subscription to a magazine, silver thim- 
ble, stationery, mirror, silk petticoat, cur- 
tains for her room. 


For family as a whole—Good reading lamp, 
rugs, couch, comfortable chairs, kitchen con- 
veniences, bedroom set. 


HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS 
CAKES 


A SIMPLE FRUIT CAKE 


One cup butter, 3 cups flour (sifted with 2 
teaspoons baking powder), 4 eggs, 1 box 
raisins cut’ in halves, 1 cup pecans (chop- 
ped), 1 teaspoon allspice, 1 teaspoon cloves, 
2 cups sugar, 1 cup black coffee, 1 box cur- 
rants or raisins, 4% pound citron (chopped 
fine), 1 teaspoon nutmeg, 2 teaspoons cin- 
namon. Dredge all fruit with flour. Put in 
loaf pan and bake about 2 hours in slow 
oven. 














LIGHT FRUIT CAKE 


One-half cup butter, 1 cup sugar, % cup 
milk, 2 cups flour, 14 teaspoons baking pow- 


. der, whites 4 eggs, % cup seeded raisins, % 


cup sliced citron, 1-3 cup blanched almonds, 
% teaspoon salt. 


Mix flour, baking powder and salt. Dredge 
fruit with flour. Cream butter and sugar, 
add beaten whites and beat hard, add flour 
and milk and beat again. Stir in the pre- 
pared fruit. Line a loaf pan with three 
thicknesses of paper and bake cake 1% 
hours in moderate oven, covering with pa- 
per first hour. 


CITRON CAKE 


_ One and % cups butter, 1 cup citron cut 
in thin large slices, 6 eggs, 1 pint flour, 2 
cups sugar, 1 teaspoons nutmeg, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder. 

Rub butter and sugar to a smooth light 
cream; add eggs, 2 at a time, beating 5 min- 
utes after each addition. Sift flour and 


Powder together, which add to butter etc., 
with the citron and nutmeg. Mix into a 
firm batter and bake carefully in a paper 


lined flat cake pan, in a moderate oven 50 
minutes. 


RAISIN CAKE 


One-half cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 3 eggs, 


1 cup seedless raisins, % cup milk, 2 cups 
flour, 4% teaspoon salt, 1% teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 teaspon vanilla. 

Mix flour, salt, and baking powder; dredge 
raisins, cream butter and_ sugar. Add 
beaten yolks and vanilla. Beat in the flour 
and milk, add whipped whites and raisins 
and beat hard. Bake in shallow pan in mod- 
erate oven, 


NUT CAKE 


One-half cup butter, 1% cups sugar, 3 eggs, 
2% cups flour, 14 teaspoons baking powder, 
% cup milk, 1 cup nut meats. 

Rub the butter and sugar to a light, white 
cream, add eggs, beaten a little, then the 
flour, sifted with the powder; mix with the 
milk and nuts into a rather firm batter and 
bake in a paper-lined tin in a steady oven 
35 minutes. 


JAM CAKE 


Six eggs, 2 cups sugar, 3 cups flour before 
sifting, % tablespoon cinnamon, % cup but- 
ter, 2 cups jam, 1 tablespoon spice, 1 table- 
table- 


spoon nutmeg, 1 teaspoon soda, 6 
spoons sour cream. 
Mix well adding jam last. Bake either 


in a loaf or in layers. 
CINNAMON CHOCOLATE CAKE 


One-half cup butter, 1 cup sugar, % cup 
milk, 1% cups flour, 2 eggs, 1% teaspoons 
baking powder, 4 teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons 
powdered cinnamon. 

Mix flour, salt and baking powder. Cream 
butter and sugar. Add cinnamon and beaten 
yolks, then alternate milk and flour. Add 
beaten whites and beat. hard, and bake in 3 
layer pans in quick oven. When cold put 
together with boiled icing containing melted 
chocolate. 

POND LILY CAKE 

One cup butter, 1% cups sugar, 1 cup milk, 
whites 5 eggs, 1% pints flour, 1% teaspoens 
baking powder. 

Flavor with few drops extract of rose and 
extract of peach. Bake in 2 cakes in very 


deep sponge tins and when done put to- 
gether with freshly grated cocoanut and pul- 
verized sugar between and on top, and ice 


with clear icing. 
WHITE ROSE CAKE 


Make the batter after the recipe given for 
pond lily cake flavoring with rose and straw- 
berry instead of peach. Bake in 2-inch-deep 
jelly tins and sandwich with pink icing, and 
the same on top. When you have put the 
last layer of pink icing on top, sift very 
lighly over with granulated white sugar, 

PEACH BLOSSOM CAKE 

One cup pulverized sugar, % cup butter 
stirred together until like cream, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, % cup sweet milk, 
beat the whites of 3 eggs, and add to a cup 
of flour mixed with baking powder; stir and 
add % teaspoon corn starch. Flavor strongly 
with extract of peach; bake in 2 square 
sponge tins, in moderately quick oven and 
when done sandwich with finely grated co- 
coanut and pink icing. Frost with clear ic- 
ing and sprinkle this with pulverized sugar. 


BLACK CAKE WITH PRUNE FILLING 


One and % cups sugar, % cup shortening, 
¥% teaspoon baking soda, 1 teaspoon baking 
powder, % teaspoon vanilla, 1-3 cake choco- 
late, 2 cups flour, 3 eggs, 1 cup milk, % tea- 
spoon salt. 

For Cake—Beat 1 egg in double boiler add 
1% cup milk, % cup sugar and chocolate; mix 
well and cook until it thickens. Cool and 
set aside. Cream shortening with remainder 
of sugar, add salt, eggs well beaten, soda 
mixed with remainder of milk, flour, baking 
powder and vanilla. Mix well and add choc- 
olate paste and divide into 2 greased and 
floured layer cake tins. Bake in moderate 
oven. 

For Filling—One cup sugar, 1-3 cup boiling 
water, % cup stoned stewed prunes, 1-3 
cup blanched chopped almonds, 1 egg. 

Soil sugar and water together without 
stirring until it forms a soft ball when tried 
in cold water, then pour it over the beaten 
white of 1 egg, beating all the time. Add 
chopped prunes and almonds and beat well. 
Put beween layers of cake. Sufficient for 
one good sized cake. 






WANTED! #ioSits 


every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write 
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Learn Autos 


Tractor Business 
: In 6 to. 8 Weeks 


Earn $150 to $400 a Month 


Any man 16 years and older can learn quick- 
est and best by the Rahe Practical Method in this, the oldest, largest, best equipped and best 
arranged Auto and Tracter School in America. Rahe trained men arein demand everywhere 
because their higher skill and ability is recognized by garages and repair shopseverywhere. 


Autog S A / 22,000 
equipment ahe Tractor ICNOOL sicesectsiv 
olker sohect Worlds Oldest and Greatest Agee 


Twice more equipment and twice more floor space used in dail ‘actual 
practice training —— any Auto and Tractor Schoolin America. ¢ a 

Autos, trucks, and tractors—all types and models—electric starters, 
lighting and ignition systems of all types. Plenty of room for indi- 
vidual instruction. Specialized training in all departments—largest 
and best arran. live motor and electric starting and ignition 
departments in the United States. Master Mechanic instructors 
to guide you in learning every branch of the business. 


LOW TUITION RATE NOW. You oweit to yourself to send at once for 
Free 68-page Book, Special Tuitioh Offer and proof from graduates. 
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A practical serviceable gift is the kind 
that is truly appreciated. 


When you give a subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer, it is a weekly re- 
minder throughout the entire year of 
your thoughtful consideration and 
kindness. | 


With a Christmas Gift subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, we will send 
also a copy of our new book, “How to 
Succeed with Hogs.” This combina- 
tion makes an ideal gift. 


Solve your Christmas Gift problems 
by sending The Progressive Farmer— 
the South’s Great Weekly Farm Paper. 


Ask us to send a Christmas letter to 
the ones you order The Progressive 
Farmer sent to. We will send’ same 
in yourname. Use the blank below. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


Gentlemen:—Please find $ for which send 
The Progressive Farmer for a year, also a copy of “How 
to Succeed with Hogs” and a nice Christmas Letter with 
my name signed to it, to the following addresses: 


Send to : 
Name 


P.O 


Send to 
Name 


P.O 




















RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Send to 


DEPT 2206 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Name 


ROS 
W P.O 


My Name is 


Christmas Gifts 


CLE EEDA 

















today for our money maki 





The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


- 
offer. 
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FUNSTEN 


Pays You 4. 
Bid Cash a? 
For Furs © ‘Ans 


Boys! Getevery 
dollar’s worth of 
value your furs 
will bring. Ship 
to Funsten—the 
World’s largest, 
most dependable 
fur house. 38 
years of honest 
dealing—millions 
of dollars paid to 
trappers; vouched 
for by St. Louis’ 
largest banks — known to old trappers every- 
where for fairest, squarest dealing. Funsten pays 
in cash—not promises. Ship today—and all 
through the season to 

















oe jonal Fur Exch 5 


583 funaten St. Louis, Mo. 


Your Check 








Ship Furs 
to 









Taylor pays cash returns on 
thedot. Your check is mailed same day 
furs are received and graded. And it 
callsfor every cent your fursareworth. 

Test Taylor highest gradings and 
promptest returns, After your first 
shipment po be a steady Taylor 
trapper. Every “old timer’’ ships to 


Ta 

There's no money in hoarding furs. 
Get these big prices while they hold 
good. Play safe. Ship today—one pelt 
ora hundred. Small shipments get 
same careful attention as large ones. 


F.C.TAYLOR FURCO. 


— Exchange Bids. 






















Ditch Wet Land 





With this AY myolex 


Cuts a mile of ditch a day, 
V-shaped, wide or narrow, to a 
depth of 4 feet. Builds terraces 
and levees, fills up old ditches 
and gullies. Sent you on 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL 
Does the work of a hun- 
dred men. Lightest draft, 
all steel, Reversible. 








Simplex Farm Ditcher Co., Ine. 
Box 59 Owensboro, Kentucky 


Mesa arention eee 









Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Mas- 
sive. Built to last; to do hard, 
heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel, 
» Pull 4 to 34 horse-power more than 
rated. 3 Months Trial. Sate. Terms. Sizes 
146 to 22 H-P. Easy to start. io cranking. No 
es. 10 Year Guarantee. Most practical engine 
ever built.’ Engine b free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
160) King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS- 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 














SAMUEL L. CLEMENS 








THE ADVENTURES OF 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


By MARK TWAIN 


Scene: The Mississippi Valley. 


Copyrighted, 1884, by Samuel L. Clemens; Copyrighted, 1896 and 1898, by Harper 
& Bros.; Copyrighted, 1912, by Clara Gabrilowitsch 


(SAMUEL L. CLEMENS) 
Time, 70 Years Ago 








SYNOPSIS 


UCKLEBERRYY FINN deserted by his 

drunken father, is adopted by the widow 
Douglass, who attempts to make a “gen- 
tleman” of him. When life in the widow's 
orderly household is becoming unbearable, 
he joins Tom Sawyer’s “Gang.” But finding 
terrorizing Sunday school picnic parties 
tame sport, the gang soon disbands. Huck’s 
father comes to his room one night, de- 
mands his fortune, with which to buy drink, 
and forbids Huck’s attending school. Later 
he kidnaps Huck, taking him to an aban- 
doned cabin in the woods, but Huck escapes, 
leaving traces behind him to indicate that 
he has been murdered and his body sunk in 


the river. Huck takes refuge on Jackson’s 
Island while the search is _made_ for his 
body. Later he discovers Miss Watson’s 


Jim who has run away rather than be sold 
“down to Orleans.” 





CHAPTER VI1I.—(Continued) 


“*W TUCK out en shin down de hill, 
[= ’spec to steal a skift ‘long de 
sho’ som’ers ’bove de town, but 
dey wuz people a-stirring yit,so I hid 
in de ofe tumbledown cooper shop on 
de bank to wait for everybody to go 
’way. Well, I wuz dah all night. Dey 
wuz somebody roun’ all de time. Long 
’hout six in de mawnin’ skifts begin 
to go by, en ’bout eight er nine every 
skift dat went ’long wuz talkin’ "bout 
how yo’ pap come over to de town 
en say you’s killed. Dese las’ skifts 
wuz full o’ ladies en genlmen a-goin’ 
over for to see de place. Sometimes 
dey’d pull up at de sho’ en take a res’ 
b’fo’ dey started acrost, so by de talk 
I got to know all ’bout de killin’. I 
’uz powerful sorry you’s killed, Huck, 
but I ain’t no mo’ now. 

“T laid dah under de shavin’s all 
day. I ’uz hungry, but I warn’t 
afeard; bekase I knowed ole missus 
en de widder wuz goin’ to start to de 
camp meet’n’ right arter breakfas’ en 
be gone all day, en dey knows I goes 
off wid de cattle “bout daylight, so 
dey wouldn’ ’spec to see me roun’ de 
place, en so dey wouldn’ miss me tell 
arter dark in de evenin’, De yuther 
servants wouldn’ miss me, kase dey’d 
shin out en take holiday soon as de 
ole folks ’uz out’n de way. 


“Well, when it come dark I tuck out 
up de river road, en went "bout two 
mile er more to whah dey warn’t no 
houses. I’d made up my mine "bout 
what I’s a-gwyne to do. You see, ef 
I kep’ on tryin’ to git away afoot, de 
dogs ’ud track me; ef I stole a skift 
to cross over, dey’d miss dat skift, 
you see, en dey’d know "bout whah 
I’d lan’ on de yuther side, en whah 
to pick up my track. So I says, a raff 
is what I’s arter; it doan’ make no 
track, 


“I see a light a-comin’ roun’ de p’int 
bymeby, so I wade’ in en shove a log 
ahead o’ me en swum more’n half-way 
acrost de river, en got in ’mongst de 
driftwood, en kep’ my head down low, 
en kinder swum agin de current tell 
de raff come along. Den I swum to 
de stern uv it en tuck a-holt. It 
clouded up en ’uz pooty dark for a 
little while. So I clumb up en laid 
down on de planks. De men ’uz all 
’way yonder in de middle, whah de 
lantern wuz. De river wuz a’risin’, 
en dey wuz a- good current; so I 
reck’n’d ’at by fo’ in de mawnin’ I'd 
be twenty-five mile down de river, en 
den I’d slip in jis b’fo’ daylight en 
swim asho’, en take to de woods on 
de Illinois side. 


“But I didn’t have no fuck. When 
we ’uz mos’ down to de head er de 
islan’ a man begin to come aft wid de 
lantern. I see it warn’t no use fer to 
wait, so I slid overboard en struck 
out fer de islan.’ Well, I had a no- 
tion I could lan’ mos anywhers, but I 
couldn’t—bank too bluff. I ’uz mos’ 
to de foot er de islan’ b’fo’ I foun’ a 
good place. I went into de woods en 


jedged I wouldn’t fool wid raffs no 


mo’, long as dey move de lantern 
roun’ so. I had my pipe en a plug er 
dog-leg en some matches in my cap, 
en dey warn’t wet, so I ’uz all right.” 

“And so you ain’t had no meat nor 
bread to eat all this time? Why didn’t 
you get mud-turkles?” 

“How you gwyne to git ’em? You 
can’t slip upon um en grab um; en 
how’s a body gwyne to hit um wid a 
rock? How could a body do it in de 
night? En I warn’t gwyne to show 
myself on de bank in de daytime.” 

“Well, that’s so. You’ve had to 
keep in the woods all the time, of 


course. Did you hear ’em shooting 
the cannon?” 

“Oh, yes. I knowed dey was arter 
you. I see um go by heah—watched 


um thoo de bushes.” 

Some young birds come along, fly- 
ing a yard or two at a time and light- 
ing. Jim said it was a sign it was 
going to rain. He said it was a sign 
when young chickens flew that way, 
and so he reckoned it was the same 
way when young birds done it. I was 
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“Well, fust I tackled stock.” 

“What kind of stock?” 

“Why, livestock—cattle, you know. 
I put ten dollars in a cow. But I ain’ 
gwyne to resk no mo’ money in stock, 
De cow up ’n’ died on my han’s.” 

“So you lost the ten dollars.” 

“No, I didn’t lose it all. I on’y los’ 
*bout nine of it. I sole de hide and 
taller for a dollar en ten cents.” 

“You had five dollars and ten cents 
left. Did you speculate any more?” 


“Yes, You know that one-laigged 
nigger dat b’longs to old Misto Brad- 
ish? Well, he sot up a bank, en say 
anybody dat put in a dollar would 
git fo’ dollars mo’ at de en’ er de 
year. Well, all de niggers went in, 
but dey didn’t have much. I wuz de 
on’y one dat had much. So I stuck 
out for mo’ dan fo’ dollars, en I said 
*f I didn’t git it I'd start a bank my- 
self. Well, o’ course dat nigger want 
to keep me out er de business, be- 
kase he says dey warn’t business 
*nough for two banks, so he say I 
could put in my five dollars en he 
pay me thirty-five at de en’ er de 
year. 


“So I done it. Den I reck’n’d I'd in- 
ves’ de thirty-five dollars right off en 
keep things a-movin! Dey wuz a 
nigger name’ Bob, dat had ketched a 
wood-flat, en his marster didn’ know 
it; en I bought it off’n him. en told 
him to take de thirty-five dollars 
when de en’ er year come; but some- 








DON’T MISS READING HUCK FINN 


just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. 

condensed outline of what they contained, given in small type at 
the beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the 
heart of the story, will give you the gist of all that has gone before and 
prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later ones. 
Read the “Synopsis” and join the thousands of readers, young and old, 
who are watching for this delightful serial every week that comes. 


Die miss the joy and excitement of reading “Huckleberry Finn” 


The 








going to catch some of them, but Jim 
wouldn’t let me. He said it was death. 
He said his father laid mighty sick 
once, and some of them catched a 
bird, and his old granny said his 
father would die, and he did. 

And Jim said you mustn’t count 
the things you are going to cook for 
dinner, because that would bring bad 
luck. The same if you shook the 
tablecloth after sundown. And he 
said if a man owned a beehive and 
that man died, the bees must be told 
about it before sun-up next morning, 
or else the bees would all. weaken 
down and quit work and die. Jim 
said bees wouldn’t sting idiots; but I 
didn’t believe that, because I had tried 
them lots of times myself, and they 
wouldn’t sting me. 


I had heard about some of these 
things before, but not all of them. 
Jim knowed all kinds of signs. He 
said he knowed most everything. I 
said it looked to me like all the signs 
was about bad luck, and so I asked 
him if they warn’t any good-luck 
signs. He says: 


“Mighty few—an’ dey ain’t no use 
to a body. What you want to know 
when good luck’s a-comin’ for? Want 
to keep it off?” And he said: “Ef 
you’s got hairy arms en a hairy breas’, 
it’s a sign dat you’s a-gwyne to be 
rich. Well, dey’s some use in a sign 
like dat, ’kase it’s so fureahead. You 
see, maybe you’s got to be po’ a long 
time fust, en so you might git dis- 
couraged’ en kill yo’sef ’f you didn’t 
know by de sign dat you gwyne to be 
rich bymeby.” 

“Have you got hairy arms and a 
hairy breast, Jim?” 

“What’s de use to ax dat question? 
Don’t you see I has?” 

“Well, are you rich?” 

“No, but I ben rich wunst, and 
gwyne to be rich ag’in. Wunst I had 
foteen dollars, but I tuck to speca- 
lat’n’, en got busted out.” _ 

“What did you speculate in, Jim?” 


body stole de wood-flat dat night, en 
nex’ day de one-laigged nigger say 
de bank’s busted. So dey didn’ none 
uv us git no money.” 

“What did you do with the ten 
cents, Jim!” 


“Well, I ’uz gwyne to spen’ it, but 
I had a dream, en de dream tole me 
to give it to a nigger name’ Balum— 
Balum’s Ass dey call him for short; 
he’s one er dem chuckleheads, you 
know. But he’s lucky, dey say, en I 
see I warn’t lucky. De dream say let 
Balum inves’ de ten cents en he'd 
make a raise for me. Well, Balum he 
tuck de money, en when he wuz in 
church he hear de preacher say dat 
whoever give to de po’ len’ to de Lord, 
en boun’ to git his money back a 
hund’d times. So Balum he tuck en 
give de ten cents to de po’, en laid 
low to see what wuz gwyne to come 
of it.” 

“Well, what did come of it, Jim?” 


“Nuffin never come of it. I couldn’ 
manage to k’leck dat money no way; 
en Balum he couldn.’ I ain’ gwyne to 
len’ no mo’ money ’dout I see de se- 
curity. Boun’ to git yo’ money back 
a hund’d times, de preacher says! 
Ef I ¢ould git de ten cents back, I'd 
call it squah, en be glad er de chanst.” 

“Well, it’s all right anyway, Jim, 
long as you’re going to be rich again 
some time or other.” 

“Yes; en I’s rich now, come to look 
at it. I owns myself, en I’s wuth 
eight hund’d dollars. I wisht I had 


,” 


de money, I wouldn’ want no mo. 





CHAPTER IX 


WANTED to go and look at 4 
place right about the middle of the 
island that I’d found when I was 
exploring; so we started and soon got 
to it, because the island was only 
three miles long and a quarter of a 
mile wide. 

This place was a tolerable long, 
steep hill or ridge about forty foot 
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We had a rough time getting 
to the top, the sides was so steep and 
the bushes so thick. We tramped and 
clumb around all over it, and by and 
by found a good big cavern in the 
rock, most up to the top on the side 
towards Illinois. The cavern was as 
big as two or three rooms bunched 
together, and Jim could stand up 
straight in it. It was cool in there. 
Jim was for putting our traps in 
there right away, but I said we didn’t 
want to be climbing up and down 
there all the time. 

Jim said if we had the canoe hid 
in a good place, and had all the traps 
in the cavern, we could rush there if 
anybody was to come to the island, 
and they would never find us with- 
cut dogs. And, besides, he said them 
little birds had said # was going to 
rain, and did I want the things to 
get wet? 


high 


So we went back and get the ca- 
noe, and paddled up abreast the 
cavern, and lugged all the traps up 
there. Then we hunted up a place 
close by to hide the canoe in, 
amongst the thick willows. We took 
some fish off of the lines and set 
them again, and begun to get ready 
for dinner, 

The door of the cavern was big 
enough to roll a hogshead in, and on 
one side of the door the floor stuck 
out a little bit, and was flat and a 
good place to build a fire on. So we 
built it there and cooked dinner. 

We spread the blankets inside for 
a carpet, and eat our dinner in there. 
We put all the other things handy 
at the back of the cavern. Pretty 
soon it darkened up, and begun to 
thunder and lighten; so the birds was 
right about it. Directly it begun to 
rain, and it rained like all fury, too, 
and I never see the wind ‘blow so. It 
was one of these regular summer 
storms. It would get so dark that it 





looked all blue-black outside, and 
lovely; and the rain would thrash 
along by so thick that the trees off a 
little looked dim and _ spider- 
webby; and here would come a blast 
of wind that would bend the 
down and turn up the pale underside 
of the leaves; and then’a perfect rip- 
per of a gust would follow along and 
set the branches to tossing their arms 
as if they was just wild; and next, 
when it was just about the bluest and 
blackest—fst! it was as bright as 
glory, and you'd have a little glimpse 
of treetops a-plunging about away off 
yonder in the storm, hundreds of 
yards further than you could see be- 
fore; dark as sin again in a second, 
and now you'd hear the thunder let 
go with an awful crash, and then go 
rumbling, grumbling, tumbling, down 
the sky towards the under side of the 
world, like rolling empty barrels 
down-stairs—where it’s long stairs 
and they bounce a good deal, you 
know. 


ways 


trees 


“Sim, this .i¢ aiee,”. TI. says. “tT 
wouldn't want to be nowhere else but 
here. Pass me along another hunk 
of fish and some hot corn-bread.” 


“Well, you wouldn’t ’a’ ben here ’f 
it hadn’t ’a’ ben for Jim. You’d ’a’ ben 
down dah in de woods widout any 
dinner, en gittin’ mos’ drownded, too; 
dat you would, honey. Chickens 
knows when it’s gwyne to rain, en so 

4 4 4 ” 
do de birds, chile. 


The river went on raising and rais- 
ing for ten or twelve days, till at last 
it was over the banks. The water 
was three or four foot deep on the 
island in the low places and on the 
Illinois bottom. On that side it was 
a good many miles wide, but on the 
Missouri side it was the same old dis- 
tance across—a half a mile—because 
the Missouri shore was just a wall 
of high bluffs. 


Daytimes we paddled all over the 
island in the It was mighty 
cool and shady in the deep woods, 
even if the sun was blazing outside. 
We went winding in and out amongst 
the and the vines 
hung so thick we had to back away 
and go some other way. Well, on 
every old brokendown tree you could 
rabbits and snakes and _ such 
things; and when the island had been 
overflowed a day or two they got so 
tame, on account of being hungry, 
that you could paddle right up and 
put your hand on them if you wanted 
to; but not the snakes and turtles— 
they would slide off in the water. The 
ridge our cavern was in was full of 
them. We could ’a’ had pets enough if 
we'd wanted them. 


canoe 


trees, sometimes 


see 


One night we catched a little sec- 
tion of a lumber-raft — nice pine 
planks. It was twelve foot wide and 
about fifteen or sixteen foot long, and 
the top stood above water six or 
seven inches—a solid, level floor. We 
could see saw-logs go by in the day- 
light some times, but we let them go; 
we didn’t show ourselves in day- 
light. 


Another night when we was up at 
the head of the island, just before 
daylight, here comes a framehouse 
down, on'the west side. She was a 
two-story, and tilted over consider- 
able. We paddled out and got aboard 
—clumb in at an up-stairs window. 
3ut it was too dark to see yet, so we 
made »-the canoe fast and set in her 
to wait for daylight. 

The light begun to come before we 
got to the foot of the island. Then 
we looked in at the window. Ve 
could make out a bed, and a table, 
and two old chairs, and lots of things 
around about on the floor, and there 
was clothes hanging against the wall. 
There was something laying on the 
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floor in the far yrner that looked 
like a man. So Jim says: 

“Hello, you!” 
But it didn’t budge. So I hollered 


again, and then Jim says: 


“De man ain’t asleep—he’s dead 
You hold still—I’ll go en see.” 

He went, and bent down and 
looked and says: 

“It’s a dead man. Yes, indeedy; 
naked, too.” He’s ben shot in de back, 
I reck’n he’s ben dead two er three 


days. Come in, Huck, but doan’ look 
at his face—it’s too gashly.” 

I didn’t look at him at all. Jim 
throwed some old rags over him, but 
he needn’t done it; I didn’t want to 
see him. There was heaps of old 
greasy cards scattered around over 
the floor, and old whisky-bottles, and 
a couple of masks made out of black 
cloth; and all over the walls was the 
ignorantest kind of words and pic- 
tures made with charcoal. There was 
two old dirty calico dresses, and a 
sun-bonnet, and some women’s un- 
derclothes hanging against the wall, 
and some men’s clothing, too. We put 
the lot into the canoe—it might come 
good. There was a boy’s old speckled 
straw hat on the floor; I took that, 
too. And there was a bottle that 
had had milk in it, and it had a 
rag stopper for a baby to suck. We 
would ’a’ took the bottle, but it was 
broke. There was a seedy old chest, 
and an old hair trunk with the 
hinges broke. They.stood open, but 
there warn’t nothing left in them 
that was any account. The way 
things was scattered about we reck- 
oned the people left in a hurry, and 
warn’t fixed so as to carry off most 
of their stuff. 


(To be continued) 
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oodyear’s Reputation 
In Carriage Tires 


























carriage, ask 
equipment. 


Mest folks are already acquainted with 
the worth and genuine good quality 
of Goodyear Rubber Carriage Tires. 


For years now they have used Goodyear, 
since they were boys and girls, and they 
know that it wears long. 





They know that it is exceptionally resil- 
ient, that it is comfortable, that it smoothes 
the rough, bumpy road and makes quiet 
the hard, gritty gravel road. 





So, if your old rubber tires are worn out, 
if you are now using iron tires, go to 


your blacksmith and ask for Goodyear. 


Or, if you are buying a new buggy or a 


for Goodyear Tires as 


Goodyear Rubber Carriage Tires wear a 
long time, they are tough and lively. Ask 
your blacksmith to put on Goodyear. 
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Where to Buy the Best Seeds and Plants 








~) ATE’S Improved Gold Leaf 


Tobacco Pays Best 


Fifteen years ago I introduced this tobacco. 
it is the pride of my business 
number of 
bright yellow leaf. 


est 


It can be topped higher and cures easier—has a 
heavy rich yellow leaf that never fails to sell at 
the top of the market. 
of my 70 varieties. 


My seed are pedigreed, 
fat. Today I produce over 95 per cent of the world’s 
supply of tobacco 
now being paid for prime leaf, you must sow the 


best seed. 


Write for my catalog today. 
W. C. SLATE, President 
SLATE SEED COMPANY 


Box 149 





Today 
It gives the great- 
the highest grade of 


pounds and 


This is my favorite of all 


tested, cleaned, heavy and 


seed. To get the high prices 


SOUTH BOSTON, VA. 





MITCHELL’S 
Faultless-Bred Boll- Weevil 
Dodger Cotton 


The result of 20 years’ cross- 
breeding and faultless  selec- 
tions to beat the boll weevil. 
Obtaining the largest force of 
nothing but essential charac- 
ters to increase the productive 
power and combat all unfavor- 
able seasons to the utmost. 
The most distinct Faultless 
Bred, Largest Boll, Early, Pro- 
lific, Large Yield Lint, Storm- 
proof, and Drouth Resistant. 
Price, $10 per 100-fb. sack. 


Mitchell’s Re-improved King 
Price $8.50 per 100-fb. sack. 


SUGAR LOAF COTTON FARM 
YOUNGSVILLE, N.C.’ 


Send today (enclose 50c) and’ get 
100 choice Strawberry Plants. Don’t 

<A delay. Nursery stock very scarce. 
Order now to ee ehiggeent in 
ample time for planting. Guaran- 
teed reach you in perfect condi- 
set out. Rapid 


i ready to 
tion y. Large, 


growers. Prolific bearers. 
plump, and sugary Perries. 


FREE 


al Arkansas Grown 

Trees, Plants and Seeds. /S 

Shows way to success 

with fruit 

ARKANSAS NURSEBY CO. 
Dept.36 

F 


No Ceol Breezes 
Except in Shade 


When the summer sun returns next year 
you'll find it hot as ever unless you take 


precautions. Shade trees planted about your 
house keep off the burning beams, yet give the 
cooling breezes full play. 


Get your trees from a reliable nursery, 
otherwise they may be spindling and useless. 
Our trees are always strong; sure to provide 
good shade in a short time. Send for our 
catalog today. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106, Pomona, N. C. 





Wannamaker’s Cleveland 
Pedigreed 
—COTTON SEED— 


First and second year from 
originators. Selected and gin- 
ned for planting purposes: No 
others grown on farm. Good 
staple, easy picked, early and 
productive. No boll weevil 
Planted from seed that produc- 
ed 2% bales per acre. First prize 
on seed and lint this year at fair. 
L. O. MOSELEY, Kinston, N. C., 


FRUIT TREES ARE SCARCE! 


We can still supply a good assort- 
ment but suggest you place your 
order early. Our Catalog is Free. 


CHASE NURSERY CO.,, 


| 





SUMMEROURS 





U. &. Patent Office 


RDERS coming in faster than 
ever before for this wonder- 
ful cotton seed. Order early, as 
we have sold out every year since 
1914. 
Produces 50% lint and 50% 
. ‘Will produce more seed 
cotton per acre than other va- 
rieties IF YOU BUY LATEST 
IMPROVED SEED DIRECT 
FROM ME. 


Write TODAY for free catalog 
of high-class testimonials 


B. F. SUMMEROUR 


(Son of BH. H. Summerour, Originaior) 
Box 2] NORCROSS, GA. 



























2 For free copy of our new 
Catalog of fruit, nut and 
Bhade trees, roses, etc. 

We will also send you, free 
any of these Service Bulletins: 

No. 51. Selection and Preparation of 
Soil; Planting, Pruning; Care of Trees 
and Plants. 

No. 56. Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses and Landscaping. 

No. 66. The Pecan ; Economic Value to 
Farm and Home—as a Commercial Crop. 

No. 71. General Fruits, Peaches, 
Plums, Pears, Grapes, Persimmons. 

No. 76. The Fig as a Home Fruit and 
a Staple Farm Crop. 


These Service Bulletins will help 

you make money. ‘They are : 
free—write stating ; 
the ones wanted, 


INTER-STATE fii 
NURSERIES %& 


‘ C. M. GRIFFING &€0, 
as Macclenny, Florida —<— 


Wannamaker - Cleveland 
COTTON SEED 


Bred, grown and handled under 
direction of, and recommended 
-by, the Georgia State Board of 
Entomology. 















Write for prices, stating 
quantity of seed desired. 


E. E. CHANCE, 


Waynesboro, Georgia. 
























SEED PEANUTS FOR SALE 


The Best Hand-Picked Virginia Seed Peanuts for 
sale by A. E. Blake, 12 cents per pound, 1 up te 
10 bags, f.o.b. Wilmington, N. C 

Cash with order. 


A. E. BLAKE, 
115 Dock St., Wilmington, N. C. 














Chase, Alabama. 


A Coéperative Plan for Nash Coun- 
ty, N. C., Schools 


EFORE going into the details of 

the program we have devised, by 
which we hope to make use of our 
county workers to better advantage 
and at the same time broaden the 
work of our schools, I wish to give 
a few facts as they have existed and 
do exist that form the basis upon 
which this program is built. 

Observation of various organiza- 
tions which are carried on in the 
schools has led us to believe that 
these organizations are for the most 
part beneficial. For example, a cer- 
tain school which I visited was car- 
rying the work of the Modern Health 
Crusade. The results were very 
gratifying indeed. Other schools 
have Safety Leagues, Audubon So- 
cieties and other such organizations, 
all of which will accomplish good re- 
sults. However, I doubt if each is 
of enough importance to demand a 
separate organization in each school. 
Changing to another field, we have 
found that certain sections of Nash 
County are farther from the county 
seat than is usual in most counties. 
The people in these sections are usu- 


ally not in as close touch with the 
county workers as those nearer the 
county seat, and do nct avail them- 


selves of their help so often. Fur- 
ther than this, there is an alarming 
amount of ignorance over the 
county as to the work these men and 
women are doing. There is also much 
ignorance of county geography and 
history and of county administration, 
which should not exist. Too many 
of the schools go little further than 
to teach the mere text-books alone, 
in many instances owing to ignorance 
of the teachers along. general lines. 


Realizing that we had little room 
for new organizations to be added to 
the many now in existence, and yet 
feeling that we ought to be able to 
do something to better the conditions 
mentioned and many others, I sought 
the help of the county workers. Also 
Dr. B. E. Washburn, of the State 
Board of Health to whom the prob- 
lem was mentioned, offered to assist 
us. The following plan is the 
of our various discussions. 

We will have a weekly program in 
each school in the county,’ beginning 
about the first of November when all 
the schools are open. These pro- 
grams are to embrace a good bit of 
the work of the various organiza- 
tions and societies now in existence 
in some of our schools and will make 
these umnecessary. The programs 
will be made out by the County Su- 
perintendent of Public Welfare, the 
Health Officer, the Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, the Farm Demonstrator 
and the Superintendent of Schools, 
each in turn. Each has the chance 
to present his work in each school in 
the county. The programs are made 
full enough to be practicable, even 
where no additional literature is 
available. The mimeographed copies 
will ‘be sent from the office of the 
County Superintendent of Schools. 


«'] 
dal 


The teacher is held responsible for 
seeing that the program is carried 
out, though she is encouraged to or- 
ganize the pupils’ into a club or so- 
ciety for carrying it out. The pro- 
grams are to be sent out several 
weeks in advance, and many of the 
questions are to be given out to the 
pupils for them tto think about or to 
gather information for before the 
actual date for the program. Some 
of the studies which we propose to 
take up are encouraged by progres- 
sive citizens. For instance, cash 
prizes amounting to $30 have been of- 
fered for the best papers on the His- 
tory of Nash County to be written by 
pupils during the schoof year. Sev- 
eral programs will be along the line 
of Nash County history. 

To illustrate what we are attempt- 
ing to do, I will explain one of our 


result 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


programs. This particular program 
was made out by the home demonstra- 


tion agent and is on fruits. The rea. 
son for the selection of this parti- 
cular subject is that she has found 
that a great many country homes are 


without orchards. A short discus- 
sion of the value of fruits as a food 
; followed by some suggestions as to 
the uses of fruits, particularly grapes. 
Then follows a list of questions as to 
the number and kinds of fruit tree: 
in the homes of the pupils. We will 
supply a blank for a part of the in- 
formation secured which will be sent 
in to the County Superintendent of 
Schools. We want to know how 
many homes there are without orch- 
ards. We also want to find out as 
far as possible how many of the fruit 
trees in the district were bought from 
agents, about the prices paid for 
them, and whether these trees have 
come true to variety. Following this 
will be an explanation that our coun- 
ty farm demonstrator has contracted 
with a reliable nurseryman to fur- 
nish trees at a much lower price than 
that charged by fruit tree agents, that 
he will be glad to place orders for 
these trees without charge, and will 


be pleased to offer his services 
as to varieties and as to spray- 
ing and caring for an_ orchard. 


Along with the program there will be 
some suggested theme topics, one or 
two poems and quotations and some 
arithmetic problems, all based upon 
the subject under consideration. 

Some of the programs are worked 
up very largely from bulletins and 
pamphlets. As example of this, I am 
getting out one on improvement of 
schoolrooms. The April, 1919, bulle- 
tin of North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture is of a great deal of ser- 
vice along this line. 

We are not trying to offer anything 
new. Enterprising teachers have used 
the same materials before. Our coun- 
ty workers and various _organiza- 
tions have ‘been worked in the coun- 
ty along the same line in a different 
and more limited way. Our object is 
to see that many of the very impor- 
tant things not to be found im the 
text-books are placed in all of our 
schools in such a way that pupils may 
grasp them and use them. 

L. S. INSCOE. 

Nashville, N. C. 





It Pays Cotton-growing Neighbor- 
hoods to Unite on One Best Variety 


por several years the North Caro- 
lina Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service has aided about 
twenty communities in finding the 
best variety of cotton for the com- 
munity, and then encouraging the 
growth of this variety. 

At first, several varieties ‘which 
yield well are tested out. The one 
giving the greatest yield and having 
the best quality through a period of 
years is then chosen to be grown, 
after which it is further improved by 
seed selection. The best of the pro- 
mising varieties are not tested ‘by the 
judgment of the eye, but are selected 
by the careful weighing of the yield 
from each variety. From his exper- 
ience, Dr. R. Y. Winters has found 
that if all the varieties which are now 
grown in each cotton growing com- 
munity were put to such a test, 4 
great number of them would never be 
grown again. 

it is because of these poor ones 
that a large portion of the cotton 
crop is of such poor quality and poor 
grade. It is practically impossible 
for the individual farmer to improve 
his crop, because he is hindered by 
the mixing of seed at the public gins, 
and the crossing of his variety from 
neighboring fields. It is because of 
this that the work of cotton improve- 
ment becomes a community problem. 

Prof. Winters feéls that every cot- 
ton growing community should be in- 
terested in the production of goo 
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“si Saw Mills 
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d ing improvements. 
Se They are easy to handle, run 
fast and light, cut accurately, are 
guaranteed to do satisfactory work, and require 
&, very lite power. Made in five sizes. 
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Write for Free Catalog 
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It will pay you to Ipvestigaie the 
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The Stover Way 


Makes Feeding Pay 


Write TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET-— Learn Why 


There is not the slightest doubt feeding ne ground 
feed makes better stock and sayes 25% of grain. 


STOVER 


FEED MILLS 


Crush corn in the —_ 


for every need—}¢ to 40 h.p. 
me Cap. 3 to 150 bu. per hour. 


Stover Mfg. & Engine Co. 
m 2708 Ideal = Freeport, Ill. 














cotton of a uniform quality. Many 
growers are already familiar with 
the plan of the Extension Service to 
| improve’ the existing varieties, and a 
number of them have found that, 
where a community grows a uniform 
type, the staple can be more easily 
and profitably marketed than when 
there is a general mixture produced. 


It is particularly important now, 
when there is a desire on the part of 
farmers to obtain the most for their 
cotton crop, that the different com- 
munities go in together and grow one 
single variety which does best under 
local conditions, and then continue to 
improve this variety, so that finally 
the mills can come into this section 
and buy in large lots the staple which 
they desire. 


When Old-timers and New-comers 
Pull Together 


LL our Red Cross and war work is 

bearing a rich harvest. We learn- 

ed to organize and codperate then as 

never before—and what is more we 

are keeping on with the good work 
now. 

The installation of several saw 
mills has brought twenty new fami- 
lies to our little neighborhood within 
the last year or so. The people of 
this community made especial effort 
to call on all the new-comers, to ask 
them to join in our social life, our 
church work, our school work. A 
big church social was given to which 
every man, woman-and child in the 
community was invited. It did much 
to promote friendly interest. After 
you have romped through jolly games 
or sat under the trees chatting and 
listening to music or partaken of 
those most informal of refreshments, 
ice cream cones and cakes, well, 
somehow you just aren’t strangers 
with folks any more. And the new- 
comers responded heartily to our 
overtures. By pulling together we 
have a better school, bigger church 
attendance, growing Sunday school 
classes. 

It was through war work too that 
we learned how to organize. We have 
just finished putting our missionary 
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Get Clean Milk 


In winter, when, the cows are stabled and it is hard 
to keep the udders clean, clip the flanks and udders 
every few weeks—a few minutes will do it if you use a 
Stewart No. 1 Machine—then the parts can be wiped 
in a jiffy and the milk will be clean and free from 
dirt. Clips horses also. Complete, only $12.75 at 
your dealers, or send $2 direct and pay balance when 
it comes. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 
Dept. A-100, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, 


AGENTS 


If you are looking for an opportunity to establish 
yourself in a permanent business, calling on farm- 














ers, working with a company that shares profits 
and that has a reputation for giving a square deal, 
write us today. 

This is not a proposition for the ordinary ‘‘fiy-by- 
night” agent, but solid business opening with 


opportunity for advancement and success. 
E. Lehman, Sec’y, Box 176, Sta, B, Cleveland, 0. 














9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 





BY ONR MAN. It’s KING OF THE WOODS, Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE catalog No B63 showing bow price 
and latestimprovements. First order gets agency. 


folding Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, I, 








Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed ' 


WILL positivety make goed the loss sws- 

tained by any subseriber as a result of one 
Ulent imisrepresentations made in The a 

Farmer on the part any advertiser whe prov 
to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try te adjust trifling disputes between 
Teliable business houses and their patrons, but only 
fn any cases of aetually frasduiees dealings, we 
will make good te the subscriber as we have just 
indicated. The eonditions of this guarantes are 
that the claim fer loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
our paper and after the t 
of; thet our liability shall cover only the pense 
of the article in question, nor aggreaate over 
1,080 on any ono advertiser; os our anny! does 
Not apply when firm or individu bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber comet say = writ- 
ing each agrentaer: “I am writing you as an ad- 
Vertiser i he Progressive Farmer, which ch guaran- 

tees the Felisbttiee of all advertisiag it carries.”” 
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Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 





society upon a business basis. All 
the necessary officers have been el- 
ected, a year’s course of study has 
been mapped out that will acquaint 
us with what is going on in the mis- 
sion fields, and practical means for 
raising our money pledges have been 
arranged for. 


Teachers, parents and niet are 
organized for a bigger and better 
school improvement society. Just a 
short time ago the primary grade 
staged a fairy play which brought in 
$25 for maps, pictures and library 
books. Then tke women bestirred 
themselves and gave a salad supper 
that added nearly $50 to the fund. 
Besides its money-making value, the 
school improvement society has a so- 
cial value. These little suppers and 
entertainments make for friendli- 
ness and neighborliness. 


MRS. J. D. ALISON. 
Minter, Ala. 





Three Characteristics of True 
Coéperation 


HE distinguishing characteristics of 
cooperative organization are: 

1. Manhood representation, instead 
of property ownership representa- 
tion. One man, one vote, is one of 
the fundamental features of all truly 
cooperative organizations. 

2. Membership open to all. 

3. Distribution of.profits on basis 
of business done instead of stock 
held, thus giving the benefits of bus- 
iness to those who make the business 
possible and substituting community 
welfare for individual or limited 
group advantages.—From Paul L. 
Vogt’s “Information to Rural Socio- 
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THREE WEEKS’ SHORT COURSE 


AGRICULTURE 


For Farmers and Soldiers 
Will Start at the 
STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERING, 
WEST RALEIGH, N. C., ON JANUARY 8, 1920 


This Course will offer unusual opportunities to the busy and am- 
bitious farmers of the State to better prepare themselves for 
happier and more profitable lives on the farm. 





Practical work will be given those who attend the Course in:— 


CROP PRODUCTION FARM MANAGEMENT 
LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY RAISING 
DAIRY FARMING ORCHARD MANAGEMENT 
INSECT AND DISEASE PESTS 


GAS ENGINE AND FARM TRACTOR OPERATION 
AND REPAIRING 


No Tuition — Competent and Experienced Instractors— 
Beard and Room Rent at Reasonable Prices. 


Offered at Time of Year When Farm Werk is Slack. 


Begin Now to Make Arrangements to Come to the College and 
Make of Yourself a Better Farmer. It Will Require 
Some Sacrifice—But It Will Pay. 








For further information, write to 


C. B. WILLIAMS, Dean of Agriculture, WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 
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GOOD COFFEE will 
Make Your 


Christmas Dinner a 
Real Celebration 


It is easy to make good coffee Dey ey 
when you have “the right blend” ‘ny v 
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DONOVAN’S 


RED DIAMOND BRAND 
COFFEE 


is always GOOD, because it is scientifically blended and roasted by experts 
who have the most up-to-date equipment possible. Every can is JUST THE 
SAME, and that’s why it is so popular. 

Always sold in sealed tin cans, no dust or chaff, and remember “the little less 
it takes, makes it a lot cheaper.” ; 


DONOVAN PROVISION COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Packers and Roasters of 


RED DIAMOND BRAND (The Right Blend COFFEE ) 
If Your Grocer Doesn’t ‘Handle It, Ask Him to Get Tt for You. 








BARNESVILLE PRIDES AND BEAUTIES 


Every Buggy Guaranteed for 10,009 Miles 


Ride a Barnesville Pride or Beauty Bugsy three times across the continent 
and we wiil guarantee it every mile of the way. Just send $10. for any buggy in 
our catalog. Return the bugsy after sixty days driving trial if you are not com- 
plete'y eatisfied and full price os for the buggy will be refund- 










bu uggies are made of 


= ith freight ch Our 
; ed woes i -- yt uilders. ‘That't 


selected materia! by expert buggy 

how we can an_iron c 
guarantee wii Barnesville 
Pride and Beauty buggies are 
light, strong, easy running 

and beautifu ‘ity finished. 


Write for catalog and 
money-saving price list 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am writing you as an adver- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 





Farm Power and Mechanics 


Edited by G. H. ALFORD and P. T. HINES 











$2 EACH FOR FARM ME- 
CHANICS LETTERS 


WE WILL pay $2 each for acceptable, 

illustrated articles for this page, Per- 
haps you have some easy way of doing 
a hard job connected with farm or shop 
work that would be helpful to other 
farmers; or some modified use of a farm 
implement or machine; or some labor- 
saving device you use. Send it along with 
a rough pencil sketch (make the best 
drawing you can, and we will have it re- 
touched or re-drawn), or a good photo- 
graph and a brief description. If we can 
use it, you will get a check for two dol- 
lars. No unacceptable manuscripts will 





be returned ] a stamped, self- 
addresstd envelope is enclosed for this 
purpose. 














Home-made Iron Singletrees 

WINTER is a good time to make a 

supply of singletrees for use on 
the farm during the coming year and 
the average farm mechanic will more 
likely make a success of construct- 
ing an iron one than he would in 
making it of wood. 

The singletree shown in the illu- 
stration is made from a flattened 
piece of gas pipe. Seamless pipe must 
be used or it will spread apart when 
flattened. The pipe should be cut two 


2 fT if 
HOME-MADE SINGLE TREE: 
feet or more long, as wanted, and an 
inch and a half slot cut on the front 
of each end of the singletree. Holes 
are then drilled in each end of the 
singletree and hooks riveted or bolted 
to swing in these slots. A hole is 
also drilled through the center of the 
singletree and an eyebolt put in place. 
To hitch an animal to the single- 
tree the hooks are pulled back to ex- 
tend from the ends of this tree as 
shown by dotted lines. The teams 
are then hooked and when the hooks 
swing forward at right angles to the 
tree, the teams cannot become un- 
hooked. 





cor) 








Tractor Power Required in Stiff 
Clay 


NE of our readers wants to know 
what power tractor he should buy 
for plowing and sub-soiling stiff clay 
land, using two bottoms. He says 
that he is thinking of buying an 8-16 
machine but some have told him that 
he should have a 10-20 machine. © 
It pays to have ample horse-power 
and this farmer will find it advisable 
to buy a machine of 10-20 horse-pow- 
er at the drawbar. If He does not 
do this, then it will probably be well 
to take off one of the bottoms if 
sub-soiling is to be done. 


Tire “Don’ts’’ for Motorists 
“P\ON’T overload your tires. A tire 

will ‘give out’ sooner from over- 
loading than from almost any other 
cause. 

“Don’t under inflate. Under infla- 
tion and overloading account for ful- 
ly 90 per cent of all tire trouble. 

“Don’t neglect small cuts. These will 
often extend farther than you think. 
Dirt and water get in, the fabric rots 
and a blowout follows. Look over 
your tires from time to time and re- 
pair small cuts. 

“Don’t run in ruts, car tracks or 
against curbing. The side walls of a 
tire are much thinner than the tread 
and will not stand this kind of usage. 

“Don’t 
skid around corners. 





start or stop suddenly or 
The strain thus 


set up in your tires is terrific. 

“Don’t run on a flat tire. Better run 
on the rim if only for a short dis- 
tance. 

“Don’t let oil, grease or gasoline re- 
your tires. 


They all de- 


main on 


stroy rubber. Wash only with pure 
cold water and a little soap. 

“Don’t keep a spare tire out of use 
too long. Change over occasionally. 
A tire lasts better in use than ex- 
posed to the sun and rain on the run- 
ning board, or suspended at the rear. 

“Don’t let your rims get rusty. Com- 
mon stove polish will keep them in 
good condition. 

“Don’t let the weight rest on a de- 
flated tire. Jack up the wheel or re- 
move the tire. 

“Don’t let your axles or rims be- 
come bent. If your wheel doesn’t 
turn free and true, your tires will 
suffer. If your wheels are not in line— 
remedy the trouble—you are dragging 
your tires. They will show a rapid 
and one-sided wear not generally un- 
derstood by motorists, and usually 
blamed on the tire.” 


Provide a Farm Work Shop 


"THERE should by all means be a 
workshop on every farm to give 
the boys experience in every form 
of wood and iron work required on 
the farm. This practice in iron and 
wood will equip the boys for more 
successful work on the farm and will 
make them, to a large extent, inde- 
pendent of the town mechanic. 

It is true that many schools and 
colleges are now giving courses in 
“manual training.” These courses us- 
ually stop with woodwork. Further- 
more, the woodwork is taught with 
little reference to the farm. 





The farmer will never devote his 
time to making furniture. The farm- 
er must repair farm tools, imple- 
ments and machines, fences and 
buildings and build fences, farm con- 
veniences and farm buildings. He 
should be trained in the work of the 
ordinary rough wood and iron work- 





KEEPING MILK COOL 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
tank through which all water from the well 
passes to the livestock tank. The almost 
constant circulation of cool water keeps the 
milk and cream in the cans cool. 
er rather than that of a finished 
furniture maker. 

The farm boy trained in a farm 
workshop will be a “jack of all 
trades” and will be prepared to meet 
the ordinary everyday demands of 
farm life. His training qualifies him 
for wood, iron, cement and leather 
work on the farm. Every minute of 
his time in the shop is devoted to 
making and repairing usable things 
on the farm. 

The many small leaks and the 
many trifling expenses connected 
with the repair of farm equipment 
amount to a good deal during the 
year, and any intelligent farmer can 
with a few tools do practically all 
of the necessary repair work on. the 
farm. Of course, there should be a 
workshop on the farm where the 
larger part of all repair work can be 
done. The anvil, the forge, the work 
bench, wood and iron working tools 
and the sewing jack for the repair 
of harness should be kept in the 
work shop. 

A portable four blast forge is suit- 
able for the farm. The best soft coal 
should always be used in the forge. 

A good anvil is made of cast iron, 
or soft steel, with a flat piece of 
hardened and tempered tool steel 
welded on the upper surface. The 
pointed end is left soft. 





THE POULTRY YARD 








COLD-STORAGE POULTRY 
STUDIED 


Department of Agriculture Finds Un- 
drawn Poultry Keeps Better Than 
the Drawn 


U tre eens poultry, contrary to 





the general impression, keeps 

better in cold storage and while 
passing through trade channels than 
does drawn poultry, say the specialists 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
who have made extensive studies of 
the handling of poultry from the time 
it is killed to the time it reaches the 
consumer. 


Careful observations of a large 
number of shipments of both drawn 
and undrawn poultry, made under 
commercial conditions, showed that 
the undrawn poultry reached the con- 
sumer with fewer bacteria and with 
less chemical change in composition 
than the drawn poultry. The ship- 
ments were accompanied by the 
scientists from the time the poultry 
was killed, while en route on trains, 
and until placed in the cold storage 
warehouses, and after being taken out 
of cold storage were followed while 
being handled by the wholesalers, 
commission men and the retail deal- 
ers. Recording thermometers accom- 
panied the shipments through their 
entire course and the varying tem- 
peratures to which the shipments were 
subjected were recorded. 


Mud¢h Drawn Poultry Spoiled 


AMPLES were taken from the 

shipments at the time the poultry 
was killed, at the time it entered cold 
storage, at intervals while in storage, 
at the time they reached the commis- 
sion men, again when the shipments 
reached the retailers, and finally 
when sold to the ultimate consumer. 
Bacteriological examination and 
chemical analyses were made of all 
the samples taken at the various 
stages. Changes as they developed 
were noted and studied. Comparisons 
were made of the samples taken from 
the undrawn poultry with samples 
taken from the drawn poultry. It was 
found that bacteriological and chem- 
ical indications of deterioration de- 
veloped much quicker in the drawn 
poultry, and as the shipments pro- 
gressed through the various steps of 
commercial handling, the difference 
in the signs of deterioration became 
more marked. By the time the ship- 
ments reached the consumer, much of 
the drawn poultry was unfit for food. 


Contamination From Handling 


THE experiments revealed that the 

drawing of poultry as practiced 
commercially always resulted in the 
bird becoming contaminated with 
bacteria which caused spoilage. These 
bacteria multiply rapidly, and while 
their growth is checked by cold stor- 
age it is not entirely stopped. If it 
were practicable to draw poultry with 
the same precautions to avoid con- 
tamination that a surgeon uses in per- 
forming an operation—that is. with 
the use of sterile instruments and 
rubber gloves and under strictly 
scientific sanitary conditions, so that 
there would be no bacterial contam- 
ination in the process of drawing— 
the drawn poultry would be prefer- 
able to the undrawn. However, it is 
not practicable under ordinary com- 
mercial conditions to prevent some 
bacterial contamination in the draw- 
ing of poultry. 


It is the opinion of the specialists, 
therefore, that under usual commer- 
cial conditions undrawn poultry will 
keep much better than drawn poultry. 
The experiments upon which this con- 
clusion is based were conducted sev- 
eral years ago, but continued obser- 
vation of thousands of shipments of 


poultry under ordinary commercjaj 
conditions since then has served only 
to strengthen the opinion of the 
specialists who made the original ex. 
periments. 


Leg Weakness of Chickens 


“Wu you kindly tell me through 
your valuable paper what you 
consider the trouble with my chick. 





ens. They seem as well as ever, then 


they seem to lose the use of their 
legs. They hobble around for a day 
or two and then die. I cannot see 
any cause for it. Can you tell me 
what to do for them?” 





From the information, I take it for 
granted that your chickens are af- 
fected with what is commonly known 
as leg weakness. In that case you 
can sometimes bring about a cure by 
confining the birds, those affected, in 
a large roomy yard with plenty of 
green grass and feeding them noth- 
ing but milk and fresh water for a 
few days. The idea is to almost 
starve hens for several days to cause 
them to lose some weight and then 
to feed them more liberally of bone 
and muscle-making feeds like milk, 
wheat bran and wheat. If you havea 
number of birds thus affected, I would 
suggest that you feed them skimmed 
milk and add 5 per cent of fine ground 
pure bone meal to a regular dry mash 
mixture. 

Sometimes the disease as described 
by you as affecting your chickens is 
caused by poisoning. In this case as 
a rule it is incurable. 

Occasionally this trouble is also 
caused by interna! injuries, common- 
ly in the egg-producing organs, which 
causes the birds to break down as 
described by you, or to die, and in 
this case of course they are incurable. 
I am sorry I cannot give you any 
more definite information. 

F. W. KAZMEIER, 
Poultry Husbandman. 
College Station, Texas. 





Three Essentials to Egg Production 
"THERE are three things absolutely 

essential to egg production. These, 
states Dr. B. F. Kaupp, Poultry In- 
vestigator for the North Carolina Ex- 
periment Station, are: 

1. Comfortable houses, with sani- 
tary surroundings. 

2. Hens which are bred to lay. 

3. The proper kind and quantity of 
feed. 


At the present time, Dr. Kaupp has 
a series of experiments being con- 
ducted which go to show conclusively 
that if hens are to lay the greatest 
number of eggs during the fall and 
winter they must have a good supply 
of both green feed and animal feed. 
The green feed, so the experiments 
show, must amount to at least one- 
half an ounce per hen per day, while 
the animal feed must be given at the 
rate of from three to four ounces per 
day. This is for the hen in a heavy 
laying condition. 

This animal feed consists of meat 
scrap, fish scrap, digestor tankage, or 
milk. If the ken does not get as much 
of this animal feed as she needs she 
will not do her maximum perform- 
ance in producing eggs. 

“North Carolina’s Best,” the hen 
which was bred and is now owned by 
the Experiment Station, laid 232 
eggs last year. She ate four ounces 
of feed per day, received one-half an 
ounce of green feed, and had a hot 
supper every night in the winter. She 
was also housed in a comfortable, 
sanitary building. The eggs which 
she produced during the year brought 
over twelve dollars. Every hen will 
give the same performance when pro- 
perly handled. 
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Meeting Virginia Horticultural 
Society 

HE twenty-third annual convention 

just closed at Roanoke elected offi- 
cers as follows and selected Staunton 
as the next place of meeting: Presi- 
dent, Howard M. Hoge, Lincoln; Sec- 
retary, Wm. P. Massey, Winchester; 
Treasurer, T. W. Woolen, Crozet. Dr. 
S. S. Guerrant, of Callaway, asked for 
release from the directorate, so E. D. 
Nininger, of Roanoke, was elected in 
his place. 

The convention has been highly 
satisfactory to all who attended, held 
as it was in conjunction with the Lee 
Highway Association, and the Vir- 
ginia Corn Growers’ Association. 

There was an immense exhibition of 
apples, orchard appliances, and in- 
structive charts and displays. 

It was stated that Virginia raises 
1% million barrels of apples a year, 
and the point was stressed by the 
leading speakers that if Virginia is to 
hold its own in the markets of the 
world, growers must get their hearts 
together as well as their shoulders, 
and produce better apples, pay more 
attention to the grading and packing 
and see to it that a mark on a bar- 
rel or box has a meaning all its own— 
a meaning that no one can misun- 
derstand or undervalue. There must 
be grading and packing for all the 
various markets, whether the fruit is 
for vinegar, for the grocer, or for 
the high-class market. 

There was considerable complaint 
as to the methods still in vogue in 
some sections with regard to pack- 
ing and grading. It was also stated 
the Virgmia apple had gone down in 
quality this year, and growers were 
urged to use every effort to main- 
tain the Virginia apple in the high 
place it had already attained. Only 
by coéperation of heart and brain 
could this be done. 

The Extension Division of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural College stated that 
there were 2,198,206 fruit trees in Vir- 
ginia. York Imperial holds first 
place with 633,244 trees, and Winesaps 
following with 419,906 trees. W. 


A Little Story From the Life of a 
Farmer’s Wife 


ON DECEMBER 25 John and I will 
have been married 25 years. We 
were tenants for the first ten years. 
The first place we lived, I remember 
all the water had to be carried from 
a spring at the foot of a steep red 
hill. At another the well was out 
beside the public road, in front of the 
house. At another the well was 
down by the horse lot so as to be 
convenient to both the house and the 
barn. 

We then moved to John’s inheri- 
tance, “The old home place.” Here 
the well was about 50 feet from the 
house. The kitchen was three steps 
above the back porch level, and the 
porch two steps from the ground, so 
the water was to be drawn from a 
deep well with a heavy windlass and 
carried up these five steps into the 
kitchen; and so it remains to this 
day. 

I was thinking about this today, and 
made a rough estimate of how much 
water I had carried in all these years. 
Counting water used for hog-killings, 
washing, scrubbing, churning, can- 
ning and every day cooking and bath- 
ing, I think I averaged about ten 
buckets of water a day. In 25 years 
this would amount to 91,250 buckets. 
To the well and back ten times a day, 
the distance of yards, would make a 
thousand yards a day I carry water. 
Three hundred and sixty-five days in 
a year for 25 years would make a 
distance of 9,125,000 yards. 


Over half a mile a day to walk 
and up 50 steps. It made me tired 
to think of it. Then I think of John’s 





mother who carried water over this 





route all the days of her life. I am 
hoping that John will see this letter 
and arrange a convenient water sys- 
tem for me this year for a Christ- 
mas and anniversary present. 
“FARMER JOHN’S WIFE.” 


OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 


bp SCOURAGS the playing of games 
in the school. It is a healthful 
exercise, and most games foster the 
spirit of codperation. 

Do you have some games for play- 
in the home these long winter 














ing 

evenings? Here are some of the 
games that our readers like, as 
shown by the “Favorites Contest :” 
Checkers, rook, dominoes, chess, 
bridge, whist, flinch, blindfold, thim- 
ble, crokinole, billiards, fruit basket, 
parcheesi, fox and geese, indoor 
baseball, cross questions. 


The school teacher should never 
hesitate to join in the play of the 
school children for fear that it may 
seem undignified. It is not undigni- 
fied at all. In fact, it will be good 
for the teacher both from the stand- 
point of obtaining the esteem of the 
pupils and from the standpoint of 
health. 

Why not read aloud more stories 
to the little folks these long winter 
evenings? Children who have stor- 
ies read or told them at home be- 
come attracted to books and the 
pictures in them, and will often 
learn to read without anyone reali- 
zing how and when they learned. 
Father will also often throw aside 
his newspaper to listen to the fairy 
tales. 


Does the boy want a gun? If so, 
and you have decided to give him 
his wish, probably the best thing to 
buy will be a 22-caliber rifle. This 
will develop his skill as a marksman 
more than will a shotgun. Fathers 
can well afford to offer bounties for 
rats, mice, English sparrows, crows, 
and chicken hawks—and thus pro- 
vide money to keep the boy in am- 
munition. But first of all, teach the 
boy the necessity of extreme care 
in handling his gun. 

Can you think of some family in 
the neighborhood that is not likely 
to have a “Merry Christmas!” spoken 
to it by friends? Then take it upon 
yourself to at least give them a little 
cheer. It may be some widow and 
small children, an aged and helpless 
darkey, a family recently moved into 
the community—but whatever the 
reason for their isolation or lack of 
friends, see that they have a bit of 
cheer on the birthday of Christ. 

City people are willing to pay big 
prices for cedar, holly, mistletoe and 
and other evergreens for decoration 
at Christmas time—and it is a fine 


thing. Yet too many country people 


who could have these decorations 
without money and without price 
neglect to have them. Shall this be 
true of your home this Christmas? 


If there is a “Christmas tree” or 
“Christmas entertainment” at your 
church or school, do not fail to at- 
tend it. The experience will be worth 
a great deal to anyone in putting 
them into the spirit of good will and 
good cheer so necessary to Christ- 
mas time. % 


Did you read the article, “Winter 
Care and Feeding of Horses, Mules, 
Cattle and Hogs,” by Tait Butler, in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer? If 
you did not, then you had better look 
up this issu and read it. The chances 
are it will save you several dollars 
in feed and will at the same time en- 
able you to carry your stock through 
the cold weather in better shape. 





CORRECT 


“What is meant by every cloud having a 
silver lining?” asked the Teacher. 

“That’s when a feller is so sick that he 
can’t go to school,” replied the red- headed 
boy in the back row.—Cicinnati “Enquirer.” 





Save your papers and get a binder. 





You can always count on ““The South’s 
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SUPPLIES AT LOW PRICES 


Mail Order House’’ prices being lowest on 


supplies for home, farm and shop. Be sure and compare our direct-selling, small-profit 


prices before buying anything. Every art 
money back. Many articles sold on easy 


icle carries our guarantee of satisfaction or 
terms. Write for free catalog. 





ORDER RUBBER ROOFING NOW 


Order now and protect outbuildings from 


Spotless Rubber Roofing is at low-level prices. 


worst weather seasons of the year- Winter and Spring. 
all soldiers’ cantonments in South, millions of square feet sold by us each year to Southern 


faction or meney 


Roll $i’ Roll i $i. 74 Roll 


Easy tolay. Order from this advertisement or write for samples and catalog. 


SLATE SURFACED ROOFING 


in plain and shingle rolls in red and green-the * ‘roofing 
homes. 












beautiful” for 


protection at 





rable roofing materiais - asphalt and slate. For attract- 
iveness, long life and little repair expense give best roof 





U. 8. Gov't used Rubber Roofing on 5 


Rolls of 108 sq. ft. with 
nails and cement. 


1 $14 


Combines nature's two most du- > 


lowest cost. Takes a fire insurance rate. 





STUMP PULLERS 


Stump land is usually most 
productive. Increase farming 
profits in 1920 by cleaning your 
stump land now with a Sturdy 
Jack Stump Puller at small cost 
and have it in shape for early 











Implement 
Guaranteed 





FARM IMPLEMENTS 
LOW PRICES 


LOW PRICES. 

We can save you big money on 
Farm, Hog and Sheep, General 
Purpese, Stock and Ornamental} 

Fence, Barb Wire, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Tools, Etc. Section me 























lowing. Stump Puller is simple Get ready now for early spring | is best open hearth steel, 
oad powerful in construction, — Order your —, = galvan intersecting wires 
works close to ground giving Pp lements now, Spotless Chi P with sure-hold 
greatest pull. Ratchet throws | Plows, strong and durable; vlignt knot that will not 
machine inandoutof gear. . Comes _. i hy 3 to. || ee Sam, x 
with specially made steel wire ro- walking plows, genuine Dixie an Gar 

cast plows, new plows, cut ends to rust. 
——— line of 4 parts for struction and 
Pulls Stumps 5 to 36 =e. describes uality of all our 
inches. ifferent kinds of harrows, culti- fence is perfectly 
vators, ers, planters, etc. and is 

Low Prices Dise Harrow is improved model; guaranteed. Cata- 
power- log of “The South’s 


Shipped 
Quick 








double lever, direct 
ful durable. 














~~ 
Mail Order House’’sent free. 





H} and at 
ete. 
pS rg tubes, chains, etc. 





RUN YOUR AUTO AT LOWEST COST 


REPAIRS FOR FORDS. At prices much lower than are usually asked. J. 
We can furnish all repairs for Fords; demountable rims, extra business 

ress bodies, tools, shoek absorbers, seat covers, top recovers, & 
er supplies and accessories ag makes mer pens cars such as tools (ig 
Also Spo’ 
grip the road,” will not skid, more mileage is the uaranteed 

6000 miles, and will run longer. Low prices in “The Sosth's Mail Order Flouse” catalog. 






Non-Skid oe x 
the result. 





“THE SOUTH’S 
MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 


Branch Stores at Rocky Mount, Wilson, Goldsboro & Kinston, N. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 


RICHMOND. 
VIRGINIA 


C.—Send Mail Orders to Rich’d, Va. 























SANITARY ENGINEERING co., 


Sewage Disposal Systems 
“Independent of City Sewers’’ 


Saneco systems are factory made and ship- 
ped ready to be installed. They cannot be 
set wrong. Easily installed in a few hours 
by ordinary workmen. No chemicals of any 
description are used. They are made of 
steel reinforced concrete—protect the public 
health and endorsed by all health authorities. 


Full information on Request 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Cool in 
Summer. $3.25 per 100 square feet. 

Ten sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long. 
WRITE FOB SAMPLES 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 











Buff Orpingtons 


Rabbits 
For Sale—Buff Orpington March and hatch- 
ed Pullets, $2.50. Or will exchange a few for 
Barred Plymouth Rocks of good laying strain. 
Pure BELGI a HARES, $3 a pair; Bred Does, 





$2.50; trios, 
MRS. G. A. RIGGS, 
Route 3, Apex, N. C. 





> Georgia 

Have Youa Farm to Rent 

Do You Want to Manage 
a Farm? 

If you have a farm to rent or that 
you want to sell, now is the time 
to advertise. 
Farm Managers who wish to 
change positions for the coming 
year should let the public know it. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 
the best medium to use if you wish 
to advertise your farm or if you 
wish a position, 

















—NURSERY WORK— 
WE FOR A 
NUMBER OF YOUNG MEN IN 
OUR NURSERIES FOR THE 
WINTER. WRITE FOR INFOR- 
MATION IF INTERESTED. 

Glen Saint Mary Nursery Co., 


GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA. 


At Top 
URS P:ic- 


for all kinds and k A+ pos 

. Big money for you. 2 Write us now 
for prices and ng tags. 
Marx-Abrohams Fur & Woo Co., inc. 


. Dept.@ 816 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky 




















Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 

ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
art vertiser who proves 


in_ any — of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we have just 
indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are 
that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained 
of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
rice of the article in question, nor aggregate over 
$i, 000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
not apply when firm or individual becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
ing each advertiser: ‘‘I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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If you are interested in Codperation and Neighbor- 
hood Improvement, then add 50c to your 
Renewal and get a copy of 


“How Farmers 
Co-operate and 
Double Profits” 


By CLARENCE POE, Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


A practical guide-book to the whole big subject of codperation. True 
stories of actual experiences of farmers’ codperative societies in our 
own West, south and East, and in European countries, with additional 
chapters on how to organize, rules and regulation to adopt, parliament- 
ary rules, by-laws, etc. 





READ WHAT AGRICULTURAL LEADERS IN AMERICA AND 
EUROPE SAY ABOUT THE BOOK 


DEAN W. A. HENRY, 


Wisconsin: 
“It’s surely going to inoculate our 
farmer people of America with the mi- 


crobe of co-operation. 


CHARLES S. BARRETT, 
President National Farmers Union. 
“A monument to the author's ability, 


industry and patriotism. 


W. D. HOARD, 


Hoards Dairyman, “A great book!” 


DR. T. N. CARVER, 

Harvard University: 

“T am delighted with it. The concrete 
way in which you have described the ac- 
tual results of co-operation amounts. to 
a demonstration. I wish it were possible 
to get it into the hands of everyone of 
the six and a half million farmers in the 
United States.” 


E. C. BRANSON, 

University of North Carolina: 

“Tt is almost the only book that shows 
up a competent knowledge of Southern 
economic problems.” 


A CABINET MEMBER, 

writes: 

“The other day I had. a talk with Sir 
Horace Plunkett about co-operation en- 
terprises in this country, and he told me 
that ‘How Farmers Co-operate’ is the 
best thing ever published on the subject.” 


READ THE SUBJECTS OF THE TWENTY-SEVEN CHAPTERS 


1.—The Farmer Must Take Complete Control of His Business. 
1I.—First of All a Good Local Farmers’ Club: How to Make It a Success. 
Sih-Ce-epeeative Buying Is Good; Co-operative Merchandising May or May 
ot Be. 
IV.—Rural Credits and Co-operation. 
V.—Why I Believe in the Farmers’ Union, Grange, etc. : 
ViI.—Some Farmers’ Clubs I Have Known: Examples of Neighborhood Co-oper- 
ation. 
VIIl.—How to Organize a Co-operative Society. 
VIII.—How Co-operation Remade a Minnesota Neighborhood: 
ized Rural Community. 
IX.—Why Can’t You Have a Neighborhood Like Svea? 
X.—How Wiscorsin Berry Growers Met an Ugly Situation: 
Marketing. 
XI.—More Co-operation Stories from the Northwest: Co-operative Laundry Work, 
Livestock Shipping, Cheese Making, etc. 
XII.—Co-operation to Get Better Cotton Prices. 
XIIL.—A $5,000,000 Truck Marketing Association in Virginia. 
XIV.—A rth Carolina County Co-operation Has Waked Ups 
Collecting, Potato Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. 
XV.—What Florida and California Citrus Fruit Organizations Have Done. 
XVI.—An Arkansas Cotton Marketing Association. 
XVII.—Every Farmer Should Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 
panies Are Doing. 
XVIII.—Making pom into Business Men: How Co-operation Has Re-made Rural 
reland. 
X1X.—Two Irish Rural Credit Societies and How They Work. 
XX.—The Large Outlook of Irish Agricultural Leaders: The Problems of Rural 
Co-operation. 
XXI.—Agricultural Co-operation in England. 
XXI1.—What Co-operation Has Done for French Farmers. 
XXIII.—Co-operation Gives Danish Farmers Three Profits Instead of One. 
XXIV.—Cows and Co-operation Have Made Denmark Rich: Business Methods and 
High Quality Products as Factors. , 
SV --Apsveains $2 More Per Hog Through Co-operation: 
enefit. 
XXVI.—“Folk High Schools” Made Danish Co-operation Possible. 
XXVIl.—Seven Secrets of Success with Danish Co-operation: 
Denmark as a Lesson For America. 


e APPENDIX: 
Forms of Constitutions, By-laws, etc. By-laws of a Farmers’ Club. 
Regulations for a Co-operative Store. Parliamentary Rules. 


244 PAGES, HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE $1. 








Some Fundamental Principles. 
A Properly Organ- 


Successful Produce 


Creameries, Egg 


What Some Com- 


How Livestock Farmers 


The Experience of 





SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you one copy of “How Farmers Coép- 
erate and Double Profits” and renew your subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer one year, both for $1.50. Or send $2 and we will renew your 
subscription and send you a copy of “How Farmers Coéperate” and a 
Progressive Farmer Binder, and our 1920 “Farmers’ Account Book.” 


ORDER TODAY AND START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT! 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR ORDER 








CROP AND MARKET NEWS 








Store Cotton 


GoME tests conducted recently by 

the United States Department of 
Agriculture prove that millions of 
dollars are lost annually by Southern 
farmers through improper storage of 
cotton. The owner who lets a bale 
of cotton stay on -the ground 
throughout the winter while he holds 
it for better prices is likely to cause 
both himself, and the cotton world 
much greater loss than gain. 

The most striking fact disclosed by 
these Government tests was that a 
492-pound bale of cotton stored flat 
on the ground for six months lost 
232 pounds, leaving only 260 pounds 
for the market, while another bal: 
stored properly in a warehouse lost 
only two pounds. In dollars and 
cents this means that, with cotton 
valued at 35 cents per pound, the loss 
in the first bale was $81.20. The loss 
in the bale in the warehouse was only 
70 cents. The heavy loss on the bale 
allowed to lie out in the weather was 
due, of course, to the fact that when 
the cotton was reconditioned for mar- 
ket 232 pounds of molded and ruined 
lint had to be thrown away. 

In this connection Clemson Col- 
lege calls attention to another source 
of loss, that of ginning cotton too 
wet and thus causing it to rot in the 
bale. Recently in a cotton market in 
South Carolina a cotton buyer dis- 
played a sample from a bale which 
had been ginned only a week before 
but the cotton had already begun to 
rot because it had been ginned and 
baled when too wet. 

It is hard to understand how far- 
mers will go to great trouble and 
expense to grow cotton and yet let 
their cotton suffer such great dam- 
age from one or both of the causes 
mentioned above. Store your cotton 
right. Store it right now. 


Cotton Crop Estimate 11,030,000 
Bales 


OTAL cotton production, in the 

United States for the 1919-20 sea- 
son will amount to — 5,275,096,000 
pounds, exclusive of linters, which is 
equal to 11,030,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight, according to the. United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The Department’s last estimate, 
made on the condition of the crop 
September 25, was 10,696,000 bales, 
while the first estimate of the sea- 
son, based on June 25 conditions, 
was 10,936,000 bales. Last year’s 
crop was 12,040,532 bales, the aver- 
age for the five years (1913-17), being 
12 847,108 bales, and the record crop, 
16,134,930 bales, in 1914. 


The average gross weight per run- 
ning bale is estimated at 500.2 pounds 
gross, compared with 505.6 pounds 
last year, and 506.3 pounds the aver- 
age of the five years, 1913-17. 


The estimated production by states 
follows: 








Virginia ....... eecceccveccece 

North Carolina ........ 

South Carolina ....... 

Geor@ia cccccccce epecceres 

PIOrIda ..cccccccccce cecce 

Alabama ..... eccccccee 

DRERSIRGINOE  o.060 0506000000600 ecsccevesee 
LOWiSiana ceacccccccccecccccccce poeseice . aan 
MOE ip ckkcndnnsndbheseeaesevsseeesisasce ee 
Arkansas ..cccccccccccccccccccccccscees 830,000 
TEANESHEE 0. ccvcccccccsccocsccecenccecee 298,000 
BEIDGOETL cc ccccccvecccvcesecvecessccceses 60,000 
CRIAROMS ccc ccccesccevcceseccesscecsee 930,000 
California ..cccccccccecscevcceccecsccces 102,000 
RPBORD ce cecccvcccccscccvecuccecvesesss 75,000 
All Other statee oocccccccccccccaccccves 7,000 





Virginia Tobacco Markets 


WRAPPERS averaged 90 cents a pound in 
Richmond last week, thus breaking all 
records known to the oldest tobacco man in 
Virginia’s capital. The weather has not 
been favorable of late for marketing the 
weed, but while deliveries are on the de- 
crease, prices continue@to advance. The 
markets remain strong, “and good leaf is 
snapped up quickly at good prices. 
Richmond saw several record sales. A_ well 
prepared load of ten piles of sun-cured to- 
bacco averaged 67 cents, while averages of 














40 cents down to 27 cents were quite com- 


mon. A load of brights from Hanover ay. 
eraged 93 cents, while some sun-cured wrap- 


pers easily made an average of 90 cents 
Fire-cured dark leaf sold: Smoked ean 
28 to 30 cents; leaf 35 to 44 cents. These are 


also record prices for dark goods. 
South Boston secured large deliveries and 


prices mounted. Receipts, 1,156,091 pounds 
averaged price, 68/2 cents. Total for season’ 
15,276,835 pounds, average 60 cents. Paid 
out for tobacco this season, $8,500,000, 

Lynchburg secured 802,000 pounds, some 
wrappers going up to 80 cents. Dark leaf 


sold at, commun lugs, 25 to 29 cents: good 
lugs, 28 to 35 cents; short leaf, 30’ to 37 
cents; good leaf, 36 to 48 cents; wraps, 4 
to 80 cents. A remarkable sale was made 
when A. E. Watts, Rockbridge, sold 642 
pounds of dark loose leaf tobacco from two 
acres of land for $1212.31. The average for 
seven -grades was 46 cents, an unusual yield 
and unusual price. 


Farmville continues to boom the tobacco 


market, each day’s sales ranging a shade 
higher and higher. This town is drawing 
the weed from many sections hitherto con. 


sidered out of its reach. 
Drake’s Branch averaged 42 cents on or- 
dinary leaf, while dark wrappers ran up 
from 75 to 81 cents, breaking known records, 
Danville bought 2,116,000 pounds at 
65 cents; total for season 25% 


; over 
million pounds, 

Greenville handled 1,430,000 pounds at an 
average of 6914 cents, and Rocky Mount 
738,000 pounds at 62% cents. Ww. 


Hog Market Quotations 


THE following hog market quotations are 

given as reported unofficially to the North 
Carolina Division of Markets. The Rich- 
mond and Baltimore quotations were furn- 
ished by livestock commission merchants at 
these markets. The Wilmington quotations 
were given by one of the packing plants at 
that place. 

Richmond, Va., Dec. 9, 1919—Heavies and 
mediums, 150 2. pounds, $14.25 per hun- 





to 225 
dredweight; lights, 125 to 140 pounds, $13.75@ 
$14; shoats, 100 to 125 pounds, $13@$13.55; 
good pigs, $12.50@$13. Soft and oily hogs 1 
to 3c per pound less than above quotations, 

Baltimore Md., Dec. 8, 1919—Heavies, 200 
to 275 pounds, $14 per hundredweight; med- 
iums, 160 to 200 pounds, $14.15; lights, 130 to 
150 pounds, $14.15; pigs, 80 to 115 pounds, 
$13.25@$14; rough $11.25; stags, $9.50. 
Soft and oily hogs $13. 

Wilmington, N. C., Dec. 8, 1919—Hard hogs, 
165 to 300 pounds, $13.75 per hundredweight; 
hard hogs, 130 to 165 pounds, $12.75; hard 
hogs, 75 to 100 pounds, $12. 


North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina, and jobbing prices in the 
leading markets of the United States for the week end- 
ing Saturday yecember 6, aS reported to tue Division 
of Markets. 
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Irish Potatoee—Charlotte, $2.50 bu.; Gastonia, $5.50 
sack; Raleigh, $5 sack. 

Soy Beans—Elizabeth City, $3.15; Washington, $3.10, 

White Potatoes—Per 100 tbs., Sacked, U. S. Grade 
No. 1: Atlanta, $5.25 (150-Ib. sacks); Boston, $2.75@ 
3; Chicage, $2.75@ 25; Cleveland, $2.90@3; New Or- 
leans, 3.25@3.40; New York, $3.75@4.50 (150-Bb, 
sacks) ; tiladelphia, $2.40@2.90 (bulk); Pittsburgh, 
$4.20@4.75 (150-Ib. sacks); Washington, $4.50@4.75 
(15@-I. sacks). Direct to dealers. 

Corn—Chicago, I1l.—No. 3 white, $1.42@1.45 (de- 
livered in Raleigh, $1.65@1.68); No. 3 yellow corm, 
$1.46@1.49 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.69@1.72). 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULTRY 
D HOG 
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Gastonia 60c | T0c | 65c | 30c | 25c os 
Raleigh 55e | 70c | 60c | 35e | 30c} ....| 500 
Salisbury 60¢ | 70c | 65c | 50c | 35e | 18.00) 500 








Turkeys—Charlotte, 50c per Ib.; Gastonia, 35¢; Ral- 
eigh, 40c; Salisbury, 35c 
Geese—Charlotte, 40c per Ib.; Raleigh, 30c. 











BUTTER 
Score: | 93 | 91 | 90 | 88 | 86. 
New York ....+..+- | 74%e| 72c | 67%e} 63e 5906 
Chicago ...csseeeee 72%e| 68%c| 64%ec| 6le |..-;. 
Philadelphia ...... 74%e Sag 68 } 62%e 59%a 
pee eer eee 70c 68c__| Gic 6le 





extras, 83@94e3 


oggs—Ne' ‘ : fresh gathered, 
BER New opie: Meta, 6@88e. Chicago, Srstd, 


extra firsts, 80@91c; firsts, 76@88c. 
74@80c; ordinary firsts, 65@72c. 


PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEED AND COTTON- 
SEED MEAL 


The long predicted 40-cent level was reached by the 
advance in December contracts in the markets for cot- 
ton futures on the New York Cotton Exchange during 
the earlier part of the week. This established the 
highest price ever paid for a future contract in “= 
history of the exchange. This showed an advance | 
approximately 5 cents per pound from the low leve 
of the middle of November. Private crop estimates 
issued this week indicate a better yield than has Pas 
expected. An average estimate of the members of the 
New York Cotton Exchange showed an expectation rr 
10,700,000 bales excluding linters The demand for spo’ 
is better this week than last, due to the prospects 
an early settlement of the coal strike. 
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Saturday, December 20, 1919) 


EIGHTH ANNUAL NORTH CARO- 
LINA LIVESTOCK CONFERENCE 
Notable Features of Meeting in 


Goldsboro Last Week—Much Good 
Work Done 





UE to inclement weather, the 
eighth annual conference of the 
North Carolina Livestock Associa- 


tion at Goldsboro, December 9-12, did 
not have the record-breaking at- 
tendance which had been hoped for 
and for which the authorities of the 
Association were prepared. Eastern 
North Carolina has not yet developed 
as much interest in livestock pro- 
duction as has the western section. 

This year’s meeting was devoted 
more to educational work than to the 
distribution of blooded stock through 
auction sales. Three sales by state 
breeders were held with swine, dairy 
cattle and poultry, and brought satis- 
factory returns. Forty-three purebred 
hogs belonging to club members and 
ten registered Jersey heifers for fam- 
ily cows were sold at good prices, as 
were also purebred fowls offered by 
members of the poultry associations 
and poultry clubs. 

The big feature of the entire four 
days, however, was the educational 
programs. This idea was carried out 
in the exhibits of purebred animals 
and poultry, in the stock-judging 
contests by farm life school boys, in 
visual instruction through motion 
pictures, by exhibits, prepared by the 
Animal Industry Division, and 
through free barbecue dinners typi- 
cal of the class of livestock dealt 
with on that particular day. 

We regret that lack of space pre- 
vents us from reviewing the excel- 
lent papers presented and addresses 
made. 

The large poultry show attracted 
over one thousand purebred birds. 
Twenty-eight club members took part 
and about 67 professional exhibitors. 


Competition was especially keen in 
Rhode Island Reds, first prize going 
to a peultry club member. The prize 


for the best bird in the show went 
to Mr. H. L. Fleming, of Kinston, who 
exhibited White Plymouth Rocks 
raised on his farm. 


An outstanding feature of the en- 


tire meeting was the showing made. 


by the farm life schools of the state 
in stock-judging contests. Eighty- 
five boys from twelve schools were 
present with their instructors in ag- 
riculture. Competition was keen, the 
boys showing an unusual knowledge 
of all six classes of livestock judged. 
The names of the successful con- 
testants will not be announced for 
two or three weeks yet. 

At the business meeting of the 
Swine Breeders’ Association Mr. W. 
W. Shay was re-elected President 
and Mr. Dan T. Gray, Secretary. 


At the business meeting of the 


Dairymen’s Association, Mr. T. D. 
Brown, of Salisbury, was elected 
President, J. W. Haynes, of Ashe- 


ville, Vice-president, and J. A. Arey, 
of Raleigh, Secretary. Mrs. J. F. 
Stephens, of Greensboro, became a 
member of the Executive Committee, 
with Mr. J. P. Herring, of Wilmington. 
Mrs. Stephens thus becomes the first 
woman in North Carolina to be on 
the governing body of one of the as- 
sociations. Officers of the North Car- 
Olina Breeders’ and Feeders’ Asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year are: J. 
E. Latham, President, Greensboro; 
A. L. French, Vice-president, Fitz- 
gerald; R. S. Curtis, Secretary-treas- 
urer, West Raleigh. Officers of the 
North Carolina Sheep Breeders’ and 


ool Growers’ Association are as 
stage R. W. Scott, President, Haw 
River; G. Parsons, Vice-president, 


Grassy Cheah: Geo. Evans, Secretary, 
West Raleigh; R. S. Curtis, Treasurer 
and Manager, West Raleigh. 


Resolutions were adopted by the 
dairymen favoring the formation of 
tounty livestock associations as units 
of a general 


livestock association 





and urging the formation of breed- 
ing associations in counties now 
ready for such development. 

Cheese fresh from the mountain 
coves was served to visitors on Dairy 
Day for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to this new industry and also to 
show the value of milk as a food. 


This was more strikingly shown, 
however, in an exhibit of two pigs 
which attracted much attention. 


These two pigs were fed for fifty 
days, one being given corn alone and 
the other corn and skimmed milk. 
The one fed corn alone gained 18 
pounds, and the other 71 pounds. 
Thus the corn-and-milk pig made an 
average daily gain of nearly one and 
one-half pounds, and the total cost 
for each pound of gain was only 14 
cents; while the total cost for each 
pound of gain on the pig fed corn 
alone was 25 cents. 


BATHING IN LUMBEE RIVER 


These Young Folks Work Hard, but 
Get College Training and Have 
Learned How to Find Wholesome 
Joys for Their Leisure Hours 


(COUNTRY people ought to be as 








happy as they are free. Coumtry 
life ought to be the richest a: id best 
of all life. Country people ought to 
be the most intelligent and : the most 
contented people in the world. The 
good roads movement, the svirit of 
education, the church with whole time 
preaching, and the minister living in 
their midst, are becoming more and 
more common in our country com- 
munities. And these fine thin.s have 


already enriched our country tife. 

But I want to refer in this article 
to what some may term a minor 
thing, a matter that many people mis- 
takenly regard as unimportant—but 
which is vital to the fuller develop- 
ment and happiness of our rural dis- 
tricts. 

Vast attention is being paid in our 
urban communities to the amusement 
problems, and rightly so, for along 
with our serious struggle for a live- 
lihood, we must have relaxation from 
our toil and surcease from the daily 
grind. This is absolutely essential 
to youth, which cannot and ought 
not to be cut off from reasonable and 
wholesome pleasure. 

I think of a country community 
that has solved the amusement prob- 
lem and supplied the yearning for re- 
laxation and rest from the labor of 
the year. 

Down in Scotland County, N. C,, 
there is a community of farmers who 
are amazingly prosperous. They have 
studied the science of farming and 
succeeded in making it an exceeding- 
ly profitable business. Their lands, 
which are not particularly fertile, 
have gone up in value until now they 
command fabulous prices. Indeed, I 
am told, that when you ask a man 
in that section what he will take for 
his land that he turns his back upon 
you when he replies, not daring to 
look you straight in the face. 

I mention this merely to show that 
these farmers are not simply pleas- 
ure-seekers. With them it is bus- 
iness first, and fun afterwards. They 
are certainly “diligent in business,” 
whether fervent in spirit or not. 
They work like fury while they are 
working, but take July and August 
off to indulge in the lighter and 
brighter things of life. 

With the “laying by” of the crops, 
which usually occurs about the 15th 
to 20th of July, the young folks, most- 
ly kindred, begin to assemble from 
various parts of this and other states. 
It is in fact a family re-union that 
lasts for about six weeks every sum- 
mer. The young men are free from 
the. social vices that so mar the joy 
of society in a great many places. 
They are sturdy, clean, honorable fel- 
lows who would not stodp to a low or 
dirty deed. Through long years of 





training, the social life of that neigh- 
borhood is wholesome and high. So 
there are here none of the excesses 
and weaknesses of a society that is 
not seasoned with religion. It ought 
to be said that this extraordinary 
state of things is due in large meas- 
ure to one man. He was a Scotch- 
man, great in stature and in life—John 
Monroe was his name. He was for 
65 years the pastor of the church 
nearby. He has long been dead, but 
the fragrance of his influence still 


abides in the social purity of the 
community life. 
The Lumbee River is a pretty 


stream which divides the county of 
Hoke from that of Scotland. John 
Charles McNeill sang some of his 
sweetest songs on this little river, and 
was himself one of the boys of that 
community—one of the “sunburnt 
boys,” as he called them. 

The young men of the neighbor- 
hood built two bath-houses on the 
banks of the stream, and invested 
considerable money in light canoes. 
Every afternoon of the “season” (ex- 
cept Sundays, of course), unless there 
is some other function to call them 
away, the young people foregather at 


this place and spend an hour or two , 


in tumbling in the water. The girls 
are quite as skilful swimmers as the 
boys, if not more graceful, especially 
in the matter of diving. There are 
no drownings reported, because it is 
dificult to drown a fish. If one of 
them should become exhausted in the 
water, or some visitor who had not 
learned the art should call for help, 
a dozen fine swimmers would fly to 
theif aid and turn the peril into a 
jest. 

This fine exercise furnishes the 
principal amusement for the resi- 
dents of that favored section, but is 
by no means the only one. There are 
parties, and teas and sports galore. 
There are many experts at tennis. 
Golf has not yet claimed their atten- 
tion, but basketball and baseball have 
fine champions among them. 


The boys and girls are together all 
the waking hours during the summer 
playtime, and sometimes when they 
ought to be asleep, but if some rude 
stranger should give a girl the slight- 
est cause of offense, he would be 
scourged from the community. 

Of course the excellent education- 
al advantages these young people 
have had furnishes the basis for much 
of this social pleasure. The majority 
of them are college graduates, and 
they patronize the finest institutions 
of learning. Meredith has perhaps 
the largest list of representatives, 
though Flora McDonald is a close 
second, and Wake Forest, Davidson, 
the University and the A. and E. are 
well represented. 

People who are thus trained in 
body and mind are not obliged to re- 
sort to their pedal extremities to 
find sources of amusement. For this 
reason a dance would be _ poorly 
pera srecced in that neighborhood, and 
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boys do not know a queen of hearts 
from a jackspot. They manage to 
have the finest fun at all without a 
ball-room or a playing card. 


The result of the social situation 
in that section is that the boys and 
girls do not care to leave. Some of 
them do, of course, but not because 
they expect to find a sweeter or hap- 
pier social life. They do not envy 
the young people of Charlotte, Wil- 
mington or Fayetteville; beacuse they 
have more fun and a higher order of 
it than do the young people of these 
fine cities. And when a young man 
or woman from one of our cities pays 
them a Visit, he or she becomes a 
witness to this fact. 


I wish more of our rural communi- 
ties were sufficient in and of them- 
selves to make the social life as 
bright and beautiful as it ought to 
be. Many of them are making rapid 
strides in this respect, but I mention 
this particular community because I 
am more familiar with it than with 
others. 

These country people are more 
highly favored than they know. 

ARCHIBALD JOHNSON. 

Thomasville, N. C. 





Editorial Comment.— There are 
hundreds of streams in the South that 
offer the same fine facilities for bath- 
ing parties as Lumbee River. Why 
do not more of our farmer folk build 
such bath houses and arrange for 
such summer happiness as is here 
set forth? 





AX-GOLF 


The old farmer was trying to impress his 
son, who wanted to play golf for exercise, 
that chopping wood would answer the pur- 
pose just, as well. “Oh, no, father,” said the 


boy, “it is the walking between strokes that 
makes golf such valuable exercise; that 
gives the legs a chance as well as the arms.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” said the old man. 


And then he Went into the yard and placed 
sticks of wood at intervals all around it. 
After this he handed the boy an ax and said: 
“Now play the full course.’”—San Fran- 
cisco “Argonaut.” 





Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward, 





. One of the three best American Engines. . Gasoline 
or Kerosene; costs less to own and less to run; 
valves in head give much more power; simplest 
and easiest to operate; sold direct and guaran 

by South's oldest and largest machinery and supe 


ply house, Easy terms; catalog free, Write for it, 
SMITN-COURT NEY CO., Richmond, Va 
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t Mchy. and 


Supply House, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Fiorida, and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents a 
word, each insertion. If advertisement is to appear 
once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 cents a 

word: four times, 20 cents a word, etc. Each word, 
number or initial (including each word, number or 
initial in name and address) counts as a separate 
word Advertisements not accepted without cash 
with order If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost you $2,100 for postage alone to send a 
letter to eaoh of the homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
lese than $1 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. ] 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











“* arn at Home or School—Bookkeer ving, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 

Rookkeeping, Shorthand Thoroughly Taught—Winter 
term begins January 5. Address Greensboro Commer- 
cial School, Greensboro, N. C., for_ catalog. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AAAAAAAAAAAA™ moO 








ee. “ 
Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full _Particulars. The Progressive Farmer. — 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Renner RRA eee 
Farm Superintendent at Liberty January lst—Desires 
large farm or county agent wor ,Michigan’’ man. 
Leonard C. Clapp, Belhaven, N. ¢ 
Wanted: Dairyman to take charge of dairy at State 
Hospital, Goldsboro, N. C. Write or apply to Super- 
intendent State Hospital, Goldsboro, N. 


i, peso 


Desring. Four- roll Shredder—In | best of condition 
P. Gilchrist, Laurinburg, 











Wantei—Second-hand Power Sprayer and Kirstin 
Stump Puller. Box 120, Taylorsville, N. C. 
~ Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, Water 


De Loach Co., 541 Atlanta, Ga. 


Wheels, Engfiines. 


For Sale—Good secon - a Remington Typewriter, 
Write for _Seeeenen. Hardin, King’s Creek, 


: LIVESTOCK _ 


RO 

BERKSHIRES 
20 Berkshire Gilts. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg; Va. 
Petersburg, 


een 








Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, 
Virginia 

Purebred Berkshire Pigs—$10 each. Mrs. F. Great- 
head, Pilkinton, Va 

Berkshires—Big type, pigs, boars, bred sows. James 
W. Graves: American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

For Sale—Any or all of my purebred Berkshires at 
a sacrifice. No pigs. Address Midway Berkshire 
Farm, Mocksville, N. C. 

Purebred Berkshire Pigs—50 Ibs, $15; 60 Ibs., $17. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Ship only in North Carolina. 
Hollywood Farm, PoresKnob, N. C 

For Sale—Registered Berkshire Sout Victor Prince 
Charming, 20 months old. Also registered Holstein 
bull calf, 8 months old. Hera Stock Farm, Burke- 
ville, Va. 


> DUROC-JERSEYS 

















UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


On Account of Bad Health | Offer For Sale 
with Livesteck, Crops, Complete Equip- 
ment, and Good Will, the 
ROSEDALE STOCK FARM 
The Pioneer Breeding Plant 
in wid East for vasa Cattle. 

ited in Pie ht 












Sit 
Ridge Mountains 

t D. C., and cont 
Improved Land, now «# 


clovers and grain 10-room 
nt house, large horse ond ca 
j implement sheds, 
vegetables, and other outbuile di igs 
lished for past 24 years and strong demand 
Climate excellent, land rolling, best 
commervial apple orchard 
6,000 yellow locust 





of soils Nine-i 
well kept and in full bearing; 
trees; 500 black walnut trees; 5 
bred registered Angus cattle; 8 high-grade Per- 
cheron work horses, and stock hogs; 100 tons hay, 
1,000 bushels corn, 120 tons silage, an 

Engines and machinery for spraying orchard, fill- 
ing silo, grinding feed, sawing wood, etc., and 
implements and general equipment for an up-to- 
date plant. Complete inventory of property on 
application. Fullest investigation invited Rare 
opportunity for immediate income. Not a show 
place, but a live, practical business plant in active 
operation and making money Price for quick sale, 
$65,000, no commissions. Address 


A. G. PARR, Owner, Jeffersonton, Va. 




















Factory Price Order 


Every Pair Inspected 
Before Leaving Factory 


This U.S. Army Officer Shoe 
Hand sewed First 69 
Grade. Munson pint 
last. The factory 
price—direct to 


2 eee only 

The retail price of this shoe is $9.00 
It is made of the best water-proof 
mahogany calf leather. Guaranteed to 
gives the best wear Send your name 
and size you wish and we will send 
you these 
shoes are not just as we say, send 
them back. You don’t lose a cent. 

If you are sending money order or 
check, do not include postage Pay 
only $6.69 for shoes. We pay postage. 


U.S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 
Dept. I, Division 900, Westfield, Mass. 


KODAK 


Kodak Finishing and Supplies by 
Mail Our Specialty. 


Lollar’s Kodak Parlor 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
Box 922, Lyric Building. 























HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshires—Best champion blood lines, all sizes, 
sexes and prices. Mayer, Route 7, Charlotte, N. C. 


~ Registered Hampshire Pigs and Sows-—At reasonable 








prices. Oldest herd in Georgia. L. Allen, Hosch- 
ton, Ga. 
For Sale—Well bred, registered, cholera immune 


Hampshire spring boars and gilts. John J. Kemp & 


Son, Blackwell, Ga. 





Durocs—From 2 to 3 months old, for eole, $12.50 and 
$15 each. S. O. Autry, Autryville, N. 

Registered Duroc Sows—Bred to son of Orion Dixie 
King, as each. J. L. Skinner, “Linden Farm, Little- 
ton, N 4 Wd 

aD weeks old, $12.5 
and gilts, $30 to $35, registered. J. 
Crouse, N. C. 

Three Duroc-Jersey Sows — Entitled to registration, 
weight about 60 Ibs., each $35. W. Crabtree, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

Twelve-weeks Purebred Duroc Pigs—Sell at sacri- 
fice account of limited pasture. Mrs, W. A. C. Pettit, 
Frederick’s Hall, Va. 


Registered Duroc Pigs, Gilts and Sows—Cholera im- 





50; spring boars 
W. Hoover, 











mune, bred by or to the great Scissors 2nd. Knapp 
Farm and School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Registered Big Bone Durocs—12 boars, rs, 18 sows, 8 
months, weight® 150-250. guaranteed. 


Satisfaction 
John I B. Steele, Yadkin Valley .N. C. 


For ‘Sale—Fine Duroc-Jersey Spring - Boars—Col. 
and Orion strain. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. E. 
Egan, River Bend, Charlottesville, Va. 


For Sale— Pedigreed Duroc- -Jerseys—Pigs of quality, 
8 weeks, $12 each; in lots of 2 or more, $10 each. 
Meriwether Stock Farm, News Ferry, Va. 


For Sale—One Duroc-Jersey Boar—22 months old, 
entitled to registration, first check for $75 gets him. 
Robt. J. Johnson, Goldsboro, N. C., Route 1 


For Sale—15 young boars and 12 young sows; all 
choice Duroec-Jersey Stock of Taxpayer, Colonel and 
oem breeding, registered. Berry Schools, Mount 
Berry 


You want the big type, fast growing hog, but be cer- 
tain you get that kind. Write for weights and measure- 
ments of our high bred Duroca before buying. Uriah 
Stock Farm, Uriah, Ala. 

















‘Pure Bred Durocs—3 to 4 months, , 50 to 100 Ibs., . 
$15 to $25, pedigrees furnished. Grade pigs, 3 months 
old, $8 to ‘gio, according to size, 20c per pound. R. 8. 
Somerville, Mitchells, Va. 


Durecs—Bred sows, service boars, gilts, pigs either 
sex. You don’t own them unless safisfied. My herd 
boar won first at the State Fair. Write your wants to 








For Sale—Hampshires of champion breeding Some 
choice sows and gilts. Get my price before you buy. 
Address L. H Joyner, Eastover, Ss ¢€ 

Registered Hampshire Sows—7 months old, weight 
about 150 Ibs., $40 to $50 each; 3-months-old boar 
pigs, $15 to $25; ec, sows, price on request. J. R. 
Me MeNairy, Lt Lenoir, N. b 


POLAND-CHINAS © 


Two Poland-Cliina Boars—Ready for service ; 
sale. Sunny Brook Farm, Grantville, Ga. 


«Registered Big Boned Poland-China Pigs—8 weeks, 
$12. oO. L. Boughman, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


For Sale—Giant Big Type Poland-Chinas—Service 
boar and bred sows. McMahan Bros., Sevierville, 
Tennessee. 





“@q uick 





most popular 
oO. W. 


Poland-Chinas—BPigs, 12 weeks old, 
- J type breeding. ‘The price is right. Try me. 
Woods, Matthews, N. C. 


Big Type Prolific Poland-Chinas—Bred gilts, shoats 
and pigs, priced to sell, and a guaranteed. 
Hickory Grove Farm, Conover, N. 

Pigs—Prolific Victoria—$12.50 Polen China gilts, 
boars. White Leghorn cockerels, 2. 200-egg strain. 
8. M. Goodman, Mooresville, N. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas—Extra sualian bred sows, 
bred gilts, service ,boars Registered, guaranteed, 
cholera immune. Seedland, J. B. Douthit, Jr., Pen- 
dleton, 8. C. 

Big Type Poland-China Gilts—200 to 300 Ths., $50 
to $75, open or bred. Pigs, 10 weeks old, $15. Also 
a few yearling bred sows for March and April farrow, 
200 to 250 Ibs., Oto $60. One sow, about 400 
Ibs., $80. R. S. Somerville, Mitchells, Va. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
Registered Angus Cattle—All ages. Allen Brothers, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Angus Bulls—6 to 9 months, right in every way. 
Rose Dale Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 
Young, Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle for Sale. 
Mountain View Stock Farm, Veriery, S. 


“For Sale—Registered Aberdeen-Angus Bulls—Train- 
ed for acceptable service. Come and look herd over. 
Occaneechi Selena Farm, Clarksville, Va. 























H. 8S. Crabill, Toms Brook, Va. 


For Sale—One Registered Duroe Boar—2 years old; 
2 registered Duroc sows, 10 months old, at 20c per mh. 
f.o.b. my farm, Duck Hill, Miss. Going out of busi- 
ness. Address L. T. Binford, 407 Uurt Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


For Sale—Big Type Duroc-Jerseys—Colonel breed- 
ing. Roars ready for service, $35; gilts, $35 and up; 
pigs, $15. Write me your wants. Satisfaction guar- 
Write J. P. Alexander, Veranda Fruit Farm, 
Fairfield, Va. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Farrowed September 3rd, either 
sex, $15; boar, farrowed March 9, 1919, weight 150 
Ibs., $50; gilt, same date, $50; gilt, May 18th, $40; 
registered in buyer’s name Defender, Superba and 
Model Cherry blood. Chudleigh Farm, Oatlands, 
Loudoun County, Va. 


To Make Money With Hogs now, you must have the 
g00d ones. haye“them, in 3-months-old Durocs of 
Orion Cherry King, Col. Defender and Imperator 
breeding; correct color and type; good heads and ears; 
$20 each, with papers, and satisfaction guaranteed. 
J. D. Simpson, Blackstock, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES | 


Hampshire Hogs—Bred sows and gilts, boars all ages. 
Sumna Mumma, Decatur, Ind 




















Nice Registered Hampshire Pigs—Nicely belted, 10 
weeks old, $15. Cc, 


B. R. Tillman, Trenton, 8. 





DEVONS 


Purebred Devon Bull—3 years old. wee reasonable, 
D. C. Cowan, Route 5, Statesville, N. 


HEREFORDS cnn 


One Purebred Hereford Bull—2 years old, weight 
about 1,000 Is. Sale price, 20c per pound. Alex. 
Stewart, Maxton, N. C. 




















Unregistered Hereford Cows—Springing to 
for sale in car lots or less. These cows 
are fancy, range-bred and in calf to fine Hereford 
bulls. Close prices, delivered at your station; guaran- 
teed. Carolina Stock Farms, Box ‘4, _Foreston, ~. = 


HOLSTEINS 
For Sale—Registered Holstein Bull Calves at Farm- 


ers’ Prices—Write quick. Jas. MclI. Ruffin, Peters- 
burg, Va. 


Young, 
calye soon, 








Naiad Pontiac Lass—2 years, and heifer calf. week 
old, by Helen’s Segis Lad. Stone Gate Farm, Peters- 
burg, Va 


50 Grade Holstein Heifers and Calves—3 months to 
2 years old, by purebred bull, out of extra fine dairy 
cows. W. S. Saunders, 330 W. Leigh, Richmond, Va. 


Registered Holstein Herd—Accredited by State and 
Federal government. Every cow holds A. R. O. Record. 
Knapp School Farm, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 





Army Officer shoes. If these | 


“ment 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
UNION MEETING 


R. W. H. Stone, of Guilford, Succeeds 
Dr. Alexander as President—Reso- 
lutions Adopted — Secession From 
National Union Discussed 

FIRST-rate attendance 
have marked the annual 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ 

Union in Greensboro last week. Im- 

perative office business prevented the 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer 

from being present, as he had hoped 


seems to 
meeting 


to be, and we are compelled to rely 
on an incomplete report picked up 
from delegates and from the press. 


President Alexander’s annual ad- 
dress related to a great many things, 
such as*the Cotton Warehouse Act, 
American Cotton Association, money 
trust, big business, .war, peace treaty, 
League of Nations, purchase and sale 
of the Codperator, and various other 
things. The address also contained a 
great Many suggestions in regard to 
the Union, advocating an increase of 
dues to $3 per annum—$2 to the State 
Union and $1 to be'retained by the 
county Union, the State Union to pub- 
lish a paper and furnish free to every 
member of the Union. He recom- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


following additional information 


about the meeting 


“Resolutions were adopted de- 
nouncing the state revaluation act jn 


its present form and calling for very 
material 
insisted that the law 
the earning or 
qualities of 
tors with 


changes in the law. It js 
should rec Ognize 
revenue-producing 
lands as determining fac. 
respect to valuation. 

“All local Unions will vote on the 
question of increasing the annual 


dues from $1 to $2. Being a consti- 
tutional amendment, the measure 
must be supported by two-thirds. of 


the Union in order to become ef. 
fective. 

“Codrdination of the various farm. 
er organizations was endorsed. The 
National Farmers’ Union was round- 
ly criticized by leaders. Discretion- 
ary power is vested in the Executive 
Committee in this connection, the un- 
derstanding being that no dues will 
be paid from the State Union to the 
National Union unless the policies of 
the latter are radically changed. Such 
act‘on would be tantamount to re- 
pudiation of the National Union and 
withdrawal from that body. 
that the Union 
newspaper business 


proposed 
of the 


“Tt was 
Stay out 





some of the most interesting and 


the point. 
For the 


print. 


ary 3. 


ary 10. 


of Farmers, and If so, To What Extent?” 
we offer $2 for each picture we 


series, 


Paid.”—Mail letters by December 30. 





EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


URING 1920 The P:ogressive Farmer will print each week a notable discussion of 
important 

women and farm young people. To these “Experience Meetings 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 
No letter must be over 500 words in length, 


best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter we 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 


“Experiences in Getting Started With Tobacco Growing. 


“Experiences in Getting a Good Fall and Winter Garden.”—Mail 


$10 FOR BEST LETTER ON THIS SUBJECT: 


“Does Organized Labor in Town Industries Deserve the Support and Co-operation 
—Mail letters by December 30. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


We pay for all good farm phetographs we can use. 
can use. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN ‘ 


“Experiences in Marketing Through Parcel Post; 
Methods of Shipping; Difficulties Overcome; The Best Markets; And How Well It 


SUBJECTS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


“How I Have Made and Saved Money: Some Thing (or Things) That Has Helped 
Me.”—We offer a $2 prize for each acceptable letter received on this subject. 
your letter any time and get a prize if we can print it. 


farmers, farm 
every Progres- 
Give us actual experiences, brief and to 
and shorter ones are preferred, 


problems of our 


"—Mail letters by Janu- 


letters by Janu- 


In our “Pretty Farm Homes” 
Mail photographs any time. 


How Customers Were Found; 


Mail 








mended that each county have a 
farmers’ mutual fire insurance asso- 
ciation and that our farmers should 
give more attention to soil improve- 
and do better farming. Dr. 
Alexander had announced before the 
convention that he would not be a 
candidate for re-election. 


The report of Secretary-treasurer 
Faires showed a considerable falling 
off in the balance in the treasury dur- 
ing the year. 


The following officers were elect- 
ed: President, R. W. H. Stone, Guil- 
ford County; Vice-president, Dr. J. 
M. Templeton, Wake; Secretary- 
treasurer, E. C. Faires, Guilford. Exe- 
cutive Committee, W. B. Gibson, Ire- 
deil; A. J. Hudson, Rowan; Dr. H. Q. 
Alexander, Mecklenburg; J. L. Cherry, 
Edgecombe; W. L. Bagwell, Wake; 
Conductor, G. H. Glover; Doorkeeper, 
J. S. Davis; Chaplain, Rev. J. L. M. 
Lyerly. 


Quite a number of important resolu- 
tions were passed. One of these wasa 
modified protest against the revalua- 
tion act as passed at the last Legis- 
lature, one endorsing the American 
Cotton Association and the North 
Carolina Cotton Warehouse Law, one 
deploring the general, tendency of 
workers to strike and callingupon all 
classes to work together in harmony 
for the improvement of industrial, 
business and social conditions, etc. 
President Stone is a Guilford County 
farmer who has long been a zealous 
worker in Uniort causes. 


The Greensboro News gives the 


for a year at least, and that instead 
educational programs be sent out to 
the various locals from state head- 
quarters. The proposal was adopted, 
it being,agreed that the State Union 
is not responsible, financially or oth- 
erwise, for the Codperator or any 
other newspaper. 


“The vote for Mr. Stone for Presi- 
dent was 58, while his nearest com- 
petitor for the presidency, Paul Jones, 
Edgecombe farmer and business man, 
received 57 votes. Dr. H. Q. Alex- 
ander, retiring president, received 22 
votes; Rev. J. L. M. Lyerly, of Rowan, 
11; and Dr. J. M. Templeton, of 
Wake, 3. The election came on the 
fourth ballot. After it was found that 
Mr. Stone was in the lead, his nom- 
ination was made unanimous. 

“A state organizer was not chosen, 
although Mr. Phillips, of Rowan, was 
mentioned for the office. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee was empowered to 
act with respect to organizers, the 
general idea being that at times sev- 
eral men would be employed in vari- 
ous sections of the state for organi- 
zation work.” 

The State Union contains approxi- 
mately 13,000 members. 


The Peanut Market Situation 


EANUTS have been moving very slowly this 
week. The farmers are holding firm for high- 
er prices. Such sales as they have made have 
been at a slight advance. The market on 
cleaned goods has been dull at prices a 
shade under last week. It is estimated that 
about 50 per cent of the Virginias in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina have been sold. 
The growers who are still holding are con- 
fident that they will get ton cents a pound 
> within a few weeks. 
aye J. FRANK FOOSHE. 
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extra prize of 
Winston-Salem, 


TWO OR MORE aaeeee 


gle Comb Buff Orpington and Single 
horn chickens Also 30 ‘‘Bourbon 


quick sale. Miss Julia P. 
Carolina. 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS = 


BOTTERCUPS ~ 





























TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





Pigs and Shoats for Meat 30 to 80 


POULTRY AND —— 








Cockerels — Shepherd’s 
‘ 5, $7.5 











Brahmas—Cockerels 





Our “Limi ted Number of Barrons 
r pt sy and coc kerels are 
































Orpin be oc kerels, 














_-P uff  Orvinatons—c se ng 


4 


“eee “Stock for Sale—Kellerstrass | strain White 
Guvingtene-—C ockerels and pales 





RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Rw Red . . Seon 50 








Three Choice tee 








mile ere mating sale d during Decem- 
Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 








forty Purebred Single Comb Red Cockerels—$5. each. 
Five at $15 and 2 








;Sinele Comb Rhode Island Mode Cochenete, $1.5 
to d 


—. have won ier year since 1911. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





rth Carolina 


CABBAGE 


Plants, not promises Sexton Pla 


Buttercups—$2 each. H. D. Lindsay, 











Frost-proof Wakefield 1,000 
Claremo N. ¢ 

Early Cabbage ants—-$2 1,00 
Cc. R. Chir N. C 








Early Jersey 
$2. R. I. Love, 





















Our Specialty: Frost-proof Cabbage 
cel post, 500 postpaid, $1 1,000 expressed, 
varieties Greenwood Plant Farm, i 











‘abbage Plants—Sea 
fields, 50 thousand; 
large orders. 
a 















Fr r ost-pr pr “oof “abbage Plants—Ten 
eal Flatheads, $2 per 
1,000) expressed, $1.50; 50,000 for $60 


Wakefields 


Co., Darien, Ga 


‘abbage Seed— Tuy ¢ 





Harrodsburg, icy. 


Cabbage Plants—For sale at $2.00 
paid; 100 $.40, 300 $1.00, 500 $1.40. 


Salisbury, N. C 


Write today f 
19: 20 Illustrated at Catalog just 
sheet price list . C. Chelf, Seed Grower, 


] Toole’s Early, Wilt Res 
Toole, Route 3, Aiker 








HONEY 























For Sale—Improved 
lock, 42 per cent lint; 


10 bushels or over, $2 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton 


lint; staple 1% inch 











)-gallom 


nsend, 





id-fashioned Black Cuban Molasses—The 


all-roun Ad table molasses on the market today 
for 30 days only, 60-gallon barrels, at 25c¢ 
gallon barrels at 30c gallon Cash with 
Winston Grain Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 








Sale—Spray Materials—Spray your 





price from originator 
Georgia 

CGieveland Big Boll, 
jointed Cotton Seed for 
pure Write for prices 


Ge rgia 


"For Sal le—Selected Cotton Seed—C level and Big ‘Boll, 


Money Maker, Toole, 


Write or wire for lowest 


& Co., Augusta, Ga. 


SPRAY MATERIALS 

each and 
with Lime and Sulphur so they will keep 
bear fruit for you next year. Write for 





W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 





Our Heavy Fruiter 
on private machinery 
Record, 4 bales per ¢ 
Ga., and Lavonia, Ga 





ehaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sa’. in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ees as to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Heavy Fruiter Cotton— 
lint, staple 1% inch Write for facts, 
cial prices on early orders r 
Seed Co., Carnesville, Ga. 











Wannamaker’s Cleveland 
First year from originators. 
absolute purity Lint yield 


vils R. H. Carpenter 


Wannamaker Cleveland 


bushels, $2 a bushel, 


Hill, N. C Reference 
N. C. J. A. Stewart, R. 


Standard Varieties of 
weevil; freight paid at 
and states west Mi ssissippi, 
checks not accepted except 


J. M. Field, Climax, N 


Param arg ium 
made .60 Ib. t 4 
ulars mailed with 








seed, 1 pour, or $1 for 


J. T. Hill, Gainesville 


Farms on Long Terms. W. H. Parish, Dunn, N. €, 
To hear from Owner land for sale. O. 


ldwin, Wisconsin. 


Buyers—Send_ for Virginia Farm and Timber 
Dept. 44, Emporia, 





Sale—100 of the best farms in Southside Vir- 
located in bright tobacco belt. Write or call on 
ike: bridge Real Estate Co. for full particulars, 


Va 








adapted to grains, tobacco, 
Amelia, Va References: Amelia County, and 





larms—Improved and on a well 
attle Ww. @G. 








i Merchants’ Banks 











es cultivat 





Fitzpatrick’s Improved 
Seei—These seed are bred, 
the direction of the Geor 
ogy All seed are privately 
private cleaners. I averaged 2 
horse farm in 1918, anc 








this year. Write for 
Wa-renton, Ga 

8s * Ped “i Cott 
Cleveland extra 
Seed ton makes 500 
st aple , and it fairly loads uy 
bolls. Our seed are ginne 


for our best prices for 
Seed Company, Farmer 


Buy Direct From Qwner—Farm in Eastern 
lina—Containing between 200 and 500 
a7 





res, 
in 






of road frontage; good bui ws, { 
‘Raleigh, aC 


» Improved Farm —Jackson Co nty. 
m; in the heart of the Cotton Belt. 
of other business will sacrifice this farm. 





cultivation ox 













‘te information, address Box H, Eagle Pass, 





» Farm—On Dixie Highway 











al 
Write Prof. Wau 








acres cultivated; whole tract fenced 
Dipping vat on farm Excellent 
D > 





farming only $12 
d, Ga 


















prices. 






- [ret 
cattle, 
test 
r $20 to 
Part terms easy Ww 4 Sroaddus, West 





Bargains in Farms ze you w ant a fine farm? One 
will ar yw corn t 
Ww 








The Ten Tons to the / 


Easy to make ten 
our special Frost 
spent Ten years spe 








nothing else, so wry buy 
and risk crop failure when 
following prices; 1000 for 


$1.50 per 1000 by. expre 


$1; 500 for $1.5 1000 ‘for $2. 50. 
Jersey Wakefield Lars 
Premium Large Succession 
Latg Flat Dutch and Surehead Prompt Shipment Now. 


Bruce Wholesale Plant 








“y arieties Extra Early 





clove ‘ co, Wheat, soy beans, 
have such farms for sale at low 





Write us what you want and we will suit you. 


Write us. Square Deal Land Co., Tulla- 
Greenville, Tenn. 


‘arm for Sale or Rent—484 Acres—100 acres 
. High state of cultivation; 





rows cotton, corn, tm 
8-room dwelling, lights, water-works, good 
2 tenant houses, 1 tobacco barn; fine 


near railroad, school and churches; fine 
y w mn. © 


B. Lamb, Garland, 








New Crop Mixed Peas—$3 " bushel, 
Iuther Cobb, Culberson, N. 











Frost-proof Cabbaze — Leading 
promptly 500 postpaid, $1 poet 000" ¢ 


10,000, $12.50 Satisfaction guara 
Plant Co. Thomasville, Ga 





Order Now —Frostproof © sbbage 
Succession, Dutct 200, 50 00 
expressed, $1.50; ‘io 000 for $12 > 50 
Walter Parks, Eulonia, Ga 


3tuy Our Cultivate oh c abbage Plants- 


searitg all surface ro 
fi : 1,000, 
Ferme. Box 37, Fra 


Cabbage Plant —Le ac 











1 8 Tal 
N. C.; Lavonia 
y Frost-proof Cabbage 
: quicke st way to your 
postpaid, 50 cents Jer 


figd Darien ! Co. 




















st nf ( iibas > Pl 

ers Eon uding var 5 
500 extra ieee 
express, $1.50 pe 


Ulah, N. C 














Frost-proof Cabb 
field, Henderson Successior 
$1.5 one thou 














Frost-proof Cabbage Plant 
shipment till March; all leading 


Will refill orders that do not ge 


Price per 1,000, $2.50; for 500 
Georgia Plant Farm, Thomasvil lle, 
“*Frostproef’’ Cabbage pPian ar 

300, S5e: 500, < 1,00 
10,000, $15 “Quality P 























—Leading 
25, 

,* not 
how good. Prompt shipments; satisfaction guaranteed, 
or money back. Tidewater Plant Co., Vv 





Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Wakefield, 


Sure Head, Succession, Drumhead. 
$2.50, postpaid; express collect, 1. 
10,000 or over, $1.50 por 1,000 


National Bank. South Georgia 


Valdosta, Ga. 








Cabbage Plants—Frost Proof, 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession 


shipments. $1.75 per 1,000; 500 for $1.00; 
$1.50 per 1,000 by Mail or Express collect. 
Clark Plant Co., 


over at 
Wholesale and Retail growers, 
108, Thomasville, Ga. 





Genuine Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and dy 5 Dutch 


ready fer shipment. By express: 


and over, $2; 5,000 and over, $1 75 
$1.50 per 1,000. Postpaid: 100 for : 


1, oy or $2 50 Cash with order 
F. E. Hull, Rock Hill, S 














ne Cabbage Plants—Ready 
ment. Jersey, Charleston Wakefields 
Prices by express, 1,000 to 4,000 at $2 per 1, 000; 
to 9,000 at $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000 
per 1,000. <7 mail Prepaid, 300 for $1: 
faction guaranteed 





1,000 for $2.2 Ss 
funded. Coleman Plant Company. 
































Frost proof Cabbage Plants — We 
Wal Id Succession 









ship 
ads 





by 


joc 


rite us 
Plant 





COTTON 





Plant Plants, Plants Sexton 





Cowpeas—Offer your field peas to. Geo 


& Sons, New Orleans, 
price. 





Wanted—Cowpeas—Any 
where. Quote us what 


Augusta, Ga. 


Wanted—To Buy—100 
grower or dealer. Write 


Medwy, Salem, Va 








PECANS 


and other outbuildi 
nts ane tractor Very suitable for stoct ising, 








Extra Fine Early Gearing Bucdded or Grafted Paper- 


shell Pecan Trees for 


Catalog free. Bass Pec 








Farms—Alfalfa, stock, dairy, poultry, and 
Color rial “homes Water front farms in the best alfalfa 
Virginia. Our farmers are high-class people 
and prosperous Good climate, schools and transpor- 
Improved and unimproved farms 200 farms. 


talog Real Estate Lodn & Investment 
edericks burg, Va. 





ape Ravages of t the Boll Weevil, Come to 


County and raise cabbage, beans, letiuce, 


potatoes, peanuts, corn, and other truck crops. 
pasturage all the year for hogs and cattle 





possibilities of Georgetown County re 


J “OR - 
shrewd buyers.. Address Enterprise Farms 
G orgetown, me 





or Te -Fine F Farm, 9 miles from Norfolk, 


Railr ad. 137 
m, ditched and 





100 in high state 
residence, 
im- 


Ks; teams, . Wagor 






hogs. If rented, tenant should are é sus or 
reliable help Address P. O. Box 282, Norfolk, 








$1,000 Per Acre was 


Groves Fine young trees from 
New catalog free. Bass Pecan 


Mississippi 


refused for our Pecan 








For Sale—Pedigreed 


trees have fine root system 
proper development Write for pr 
ss, H. H. Simmons, 


Nurseries 
sonville. Fla 











Valley Soil is Rich Chocolate Alluvial trom 
“4 1 . 


deep; does not ove 











corn, cotton, sug 


‘ potas 
h, cabbage, onions, 


hogs 
OO alth, 
per good terms, 


3 acre ; 
W. A. Moore, Ashwood, Mata- 











STRAWBERRIES 





Prompt delivery. Sexton 








Strawberry Pl 
Klondyke or Lady 





Lightfoot, E. Chattanooga 












MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


free »} 
Sldg., J 





The Old Reliable 


Nursery Stock—C atalog 


Albany, Ala 


Free Catalog—Adapted 
berries. Garden Spot Nursery, 


Peas and Reans for 


Speckled velvet beans, 


cialty. Write for prices. W. 


Sexton 














Budded Pecan, Peach, 
cellaneous Fruits—Supply 
and disappointment, submit 
Coastal Plains Nurseries, 


of what you want. 





mSCELLANEDUS 


m_s 
For Sale—White corn, 
A. 


grass, and straw N. 


For Sale—100 Acres of White Oak ~ a Hickory 


Timber—2 miles from 


sawed. Write Zeb V. Fisher, 


Wanted—Brush, bushes, 
burned from 100 or more ac res of tand. 
an acre. House to “he 


and dry. D. 8. Jones, 


Wanted: Oak Staves— Parties owning oak timber = 
make large profits by selling us split nied staves 
are easy made, and we 
Write for full instructions and prices. 
Stave Co., Savannah, Ga 






















takin 
easy 
3s 23 States; 
Farms Agency, 1210 B E 
la 








cksonville, 


Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 


South Plains region of West Texas 


farming and livestock region with new towns is 
opened up This territory already is partly oc- 


zood class of settlers, and crop possibili- 


ties proven by actual experience. Here you can profit- 
baly raise cotton, corn, sorghums, and fruit It is an 
ideal livestock and dairy country. Low prices for un- 
tilled lands and v 
take first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
Spearman, 1027 Railway Exec hange, Chicago, Ub 


easy terms Move in early and 





jeorgia Farm for Sale—2,866 Acres Land— 
hammocks, red clay subsoil, high, dry, self- 
no swamps. For farming, none better; 
none superior; livestock raising, equal to 
pecan land, covered with hickory trees; enough 
acorns fatten 500 hogs. G 


ood fishing, oysters abound, 
deer, turkeys, ducks, quail, squirrels. 
ed plantation in South, greatest bargain. 





Railway and water transportation; ideal location. Ex- 
improvements, 2,000 acres wire fenced; 500 
ready cultivate. Enough commerci 
cord wood pay for place. Health; 
negro labor. Possibilities unlimited In- 
spect this farm. No disappointments 34 miles from 
Ga If necessary terms on half; no trade. 
T. Walker, 111 West Broad St., Savannah, 


al hardwood timber, 
delightful climate, 




















‘e paid for the week ending 











a 











Rutter 
the 6th, for 
tions. Sen P 
the highe st 
Company, 
Kodak by 
White Ko Rir 
} Mode 
is Writ 
Dublin, Ga ~~ 








Land Available in Covington County— The 
Spot of Alabama’’—Large acreages of good 
well located. Climate ideal; Gulf breezes; 


300 feet. above sea level; no malaria; slight 
high - arade sandy loam soil; clay subsoil; 


Ww atered ; healthy; good roads, churches and 


swamps; normal rainfall. Yields large 
cotton, oats, velvet beans, peanuts, sweet 


nd. sugar cane; good fruit and nut section; 





for cattle and hogs: Swift & Co 
20 miles; good home market for 


train service on L. & N. ant 
passenger trains daily. Good 
telie it the best land itn 


$10 to "$90 per acre in lots of 
4 upon sore of 





: eost of hous to be added to price of land 
land without 
ments with Us to build 


n it can make arrange 

it at once. Come and 
South Covingtor na “ery . 
Sales Manager, Lockhart, 











SPECIAL PRIVATE SALE 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


CONSISTING OF 


19--Nineteen Brood Sows and Gilts--19 
40--Forty Pigs--40 2--T'wo Fine Herd Boars-=2 


These Brood Sows and Gilts are all Bred except four and they will be bred if desired by purchaser, and three of 
the sows now have litter of pigs. 

















The 40 pigs mentioned are a selection from our stock and are all in fine shape ranging in age from eight weeks 
to two months of age. 


We have selected this stock from the best herds in Indiana and Iowa, paying a fancy price for some of the 
Brood Sows. All stock registered and cholera immune. Have recently sold out my farming interests and would 
like to dispose of entire herd to one party, if possible. Can give a real bargain and will be glad to pay all expenses of 
prospective purchaser who means business for a personal investigation of the stock. 


If interested, write at once to 


W. E. RICHARDS, Owner Boscobel Farms 


P. O. Box 1746, ATLANTA, GA. 
Farm located at SHILOH, Harris County, GA. | 
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BERKSHIRES DUROC-JERSEYS 


TUTTVUAPRAUAPOPO RAIA OOORIGAVOMAORDORD OHO TMOOROH QUT Darocs Gilts, Boars, Pigs Darocs ANNUAL CONSIGNMENT SALE OF ORANGE 
—REG. BERKSHIRE PIGS— SAGER Senen ANE, DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASS’N. 


First Prize Junior Yearling and Reserve Champion 














Richly bred, out of such dams as Virginia State Fair heads my herd. 15 months To Be Held at 
Corrector’s Princess 269146, Correc- pe high, weighs 620 Ibs. in breeding 
oly Renee ee Sh, Sooneee? BRED SOWS and GILTS, BOARS and PIGS ORANGE, VIRGINIA, JANUARY 15,1920, at 12 O’clock noon 
Sallie 269718, Highwood Belle 229th., Yor Sale. Herd immune. ? TTIE & SON. A “ 
and sired by my herd Boars Hillcrest CREAMERY FIELDS FARM, STANLEY, VA, D. M. PATT , Auctioneers 

Sale to Be Held in Heated Building, Rain or Shine. 





Rival and Hillcrest Epochal. Pedi- 
grees and certificates furnished, and 


feel sure you are buying top Berk- Livestock-- AUCTIONS --Farm 
LIVES 








Lunch Served Prior to and During Sale. 
Sale Consists of 


J 








AV UVUTVTTVULATS CRUE UOT AOTHUVUAGA VOD EGO AGUA EON Up 


shires. All pigs shipped, selected for mace Aum Wanet ancreenn . . - 
frectere, Senty tee. shipment Jems CONDUCTED ANYWHERE. 60 HEAD— Of the Best Bred Hogs in America —60 HEAD 
old, price $15. Mail orders now for 7 “ae om 40 Bred Sows and Gilts —_ 10 Herd Boars _ 10 Open Gilts 
first selection. Satisfaction guaranteed, R. O. HANSON, Auctioneer, DUROCS are prolific. DUROCS mature rapidly. DUROCS feed 
HILLCREST FARM, Wilmi 213 North “Nerek C 3 economically. DUROCS breed uniformity in size, type, confor- 
Clarksville, Virginia. imington, orth paetine. | mation and color. DUROCS outnumber any other breed. 
Here is Your Opportunity. 











Mag. Berkshires-Bears, Gis, Figs iT nice paseo Jerenys —S0W5 E. E. WAMBERSIE, President. _ F. S. GRAVES, Secretary. 


SOARS BEART DOR Sanvice. E. V. BREEDEN, County, Agent. 






















































































BRED GILTS and September PIGS, both sexes, 
Sired by SCISSORS AGAIN No. 143631 Bred te it log. Mail Bids Will Be Carefully Attended to. 
ENGLEWOOD FARM, MEREDITHVILLE, VA. 5. Ino CRIMDON WONDER Bo. Seca Write for Catalog u Bids Will Be Carefully Attended to 
DUROC-JERSEYS Reduced Prices for Next 0@ Days. Write 
J. LYERLY & SON, 
e a *) Cleveland, North Carolina. POLAND-CHINAS POLAND-CHINAS 
Prize Winning Duroc-Jerseys 
DER KING “No 1x2, North’ Carolina | | Durocs Aristocrats Durocs |} BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
in Grand Champion, the boar in the FINE SELECTED SHOATS, $15 EACH. I have those big, arched back Bred Gilts, Service Boars, Pigs of 
For Sele—A few Choice BRED GILTS, || 7 ume" pnd seprese, paid both ways cm any) | Young Service Boars and prospect quality, carrying the blood of 
TRIED SOWS, and. BOAR PIGS. Now J. L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N. 6. Gilts that will please you. Disher’s Giant, selected for length 
t ‘ a t o ) ° tis- co aac ¢ 2 f , 5 eng 
pondy a rite or come atis BRED DUROC GILTS— —_ PO aa a “ sg toa be sa ‘ 
By GOLDEN CHERRY KING, the $3, 30) -&. ’ ° ° ° ic: 
TURLINGTON’S DUROC FARM, [| sret’ts Pannies OntON Tie Sin “or $2990 cho Eoee lates Mi : pita 
n These are first-class in every way. All other kinds, 
H. A. Turlington, Prop., Rt. 2, Duke, N. C. Priced cheap to sell. = - - 
DALE BROS., N. E. Nashville, Tenn, ; e Miller’s Big Type Poland-Chinas 
cnambeainbine Big Type Poland-China Hogs Write for Our Free Descriptive, Book. 
ond SERVICE BOARS BRED SOWS LEWIS D. MILLER, Or DR. A. W. MILLER, 





If It Is High-class —REGISTERED HAMPSHIRES—. wer ee ene ae eee y Fe Wesabers, Va 
: . nt 4 JS, ated, ‘ é . 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS ROYAL BRED HAMPSIIINE HOGS. trecds, “Shipped iseet rom my'"farm in suc: {1 Registered Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Buy from the best herd in the South. west Virginia. Write for prices and description. 















































You Want, We Have Them. W. W. PITTS, Lewisburg, Tenn. | | 3. #.. HoweycuTT BOSTIC, N. C. | | Service Boars, Open and Bred Gilts, Bred Tried Sows, 
WRITE YOUR WANTS. rd pA mi Priced for quick sale. Write for particulars and prices, 
JORDON BROS., McCull N.C. oO. I. C. R. M. MOORE, Route 2, BEDFORD, VA. 
°° cCullers 4 eee ~ PPAR PPP PARADA . ° 
0. |. C’s—Pige, 2 months old, 918 sach; $08 ver van, | Boars — Poland-Chinas — Pigs TAMWORTHS 
no akin, pedigread. SERVICE BOARS AND PIGS LLLP OLLI ALLOA IAA 
7 2 Serviee Boars, Bred 1 Prices Right. Satisfaction Guaranteed. All Ages, English, Canadla® 
Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 9.1.6. Bp Bows. State Yair prise winner, Bix ‘Type—ANl Registered. TAMWORTHS *" “Pimeritan arses. 
BRED 80WS, BRED AND OPEN GILTS, AND Yee 72. ae yt = J. K. RAMSEY, Breeder, BRYANT, VA. LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
SERVICE BOARS OF STERLING QUALITY. ——— uma : Bedterd. Va. 2 : DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 

R. W. WATSON, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. | 0. I. C.’»-DOARS, GILTS, SOWS AND Pigs— | _~°° YOUF Papers and get a binder. Columbia, South Carolina. 





Choice Boars, from 3 to 6 months old, bred and open 


When writing fo an advertiser, say: “I gilts, bred sows. Pigs from 2 to 3 months old, $18 LOCAL 
. ? @M | each, pairs $35, trios $50; all registered. Pigs are 0 WA N E D 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progra of | f00- to 600- Ip. 1fows., including National prise. I ! GENTS Pe 
urmer, which guorantess the rotiabifity | %inners, and sired by heavy-weight boars of quality. ALEAALISR 
rs Cross-breds for killers. Write for cireal The Progressive Farmer wants local agent at napa ~4 
Of afl adwer tising it carries. Di y for our money making offes 








R. @. OWEN, Route i, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA, | every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, Write | toda 









































Saturday, December 20, 
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WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








L_— —_—— 








meGie tree DUROCS 


REDUCED PRICT 
For the days we are off all ages and 
sizes of Dt "ROC S at 10 17 om t list price 
WE HAVE 100 PIGS 
7 BOARS Ready for 8 f 
8 ORION CHIERRY KIN GILTS, 
5 DEFENDER GILTS id 
10 SOWS, Bred for November and De 
cember farrow 
Every animal guaranteed to be satisfactory 


WIRE OR WRITE 


FOR PRICES 











co- OPERATIVE DUROC BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
W. L. STANCIL, Manager, 
Route 6, Oxford, N. C. 
—_— 
















BUY A SHEEP! 


AMERICAN 


near you. CO 


SHEEP 
' HAMPSHIRES, THE BEST 


MFORT A. 


40 Woodland Avenue, 


MUTTON BREED. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with list of breeders. 
TYLER, Secretary, 





We 


BRED GILTS, 
for Service, and PIGS of all Sizes and Ages 


PDUROCS that we have 
In ORION CHERRY 
FENDER breeding 

every animal guaranteed 


W. R. KIMBALL, Owner, 


DUROCS 


BRED SOWS, BOARS ready 


are now offering the most select lot of High-class 
ever put before the public 
KING, PATHFINDER and DE- 
Inquiries answered promptly, and 


Write or Wire for Prices. 
MODERN DUROC FARM, 
HARGROVE, N. C. 





have 


Have 


Write 
Some 


Detroit, Michigan. 





Official 
show — 0 
given 24, 


GUERNSEYS _ 


’ Butter Fat at 
Lower Cost per fb. 


No other breed can prroduce 


rich, 
cheaply 
yearly records 
ne cow has 
008 Ts. milk 


and 1,098 Is. butter fat. 
Write for our free book- 


lets 


The Amer! 


Cattle 


Box D40, P 


o 


can Guernsey 
Club, 


eterboro, N.H. 





golden 


butter fat ag 
as the GUERNSEY. 


HAMPSHIRE AUCTIO 


We have no bred gilts and sows for sale now. 
for cxact date and send for cat’ 


sale at reasonable prices. 


Soperton, 











will 
Watch 


BO ARS and SOWS for 


public sale and barbecue in February. 


some extra nice PIGS, 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


nN]. 





Georgia. 


SHORTHORNS 


eee een 


a aed 





Every SHORTHORN 
Breeder —or Pros- 
pective Breeder — in 














American would be 
inspired to witness 
the display of Short- 
B} horn Cattle at the 
International Show 
and Sale at Chicago, 
the first week in De- 
cember The Short- 
horn Sate occurs 
Thursday, December 
4, under the auspices 
of the American 
Shorthorn Bresdere’ 
Association. 
JACKS 








1 Jack — Bull Calves — Hogs 


FOR SALB 


ONE SPANISH JACK—Six years old, Georgia 
raised and well trained. 
EXTRA FINE SHORTHORN BULL CALVES— 


Registeved and purebred not registered 
BIG BONE POLAND-CHINA HOGS—Registered, 
of the best breed. Address 


DR. C. N. ALSTON, Richland, Ga. 














Bred Duroc Gilts and Young Pigs 


Registered, Cholera Immune for Life 
The Price of Gilts Runs From 25c to 35c Per Pound. 
Young Pigs, $10 to $20 Each, according to size and quality. 
For 50c Per Pound, we would sell a few Gilts and Sows, bred to a 
son of ORION CHERRY KING lIIth, 
which is the greatest sire that we 
Joe Orion 2nd, Scissors, or any 


e have ever seen, not excepting 
other male of great reputation. 


Other owners of the sons of this boar are asking $200 for a season, 
so you can see what a bargain you would get in buying a Bred 


Gilt or Sow for 50c per pound. From the way it looks now, it seems 
that ORION CHERRY KING IIth is going to prove to be the ONE 
BEST HOG that Ira Jackson ever owned: We have heard that he 
said, from the viewpoint of his get, he the BEST ONE. We have 
never seen such pigs as this boar is producing, and we understand 
that L. L. Schultz & Co., are having a similar experience with their 
son of this boar. We ship all hogs on approval, and not necessary 
to send any money in advance, just a little reference. If not-satis- 
fied, they may be returned*at our expense. 


SPRING VALLEY DUROC-JERSEY FARM, 
SPRINGFIELD, TENNESSEE. 


‘ 
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REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 


This bull is a grandson of King Korn- 







dyke Sadie Vale, one of the greatest 

sires that ever lived.- He is the only 

sire having a 40-lb daughter, a 40-lb. 

dam and a 40-lb. sister. Calf’s dam’s 

record as Jr. 3 year is 18 Ibs., was an 

Association Prize Winner, having stood 7th on 305 day test. Her sire, a 

grandson of King of the Pontiacs 244 A. R. O. daughters, out of a grand 
daughter of King Segis, 87 R. O. daughters. Calved June 1919. 

A February heifer calf whose 4 nearest dams average 26 lbs. butter in 7 

days, out of a granddaughter of Hengerveld De Kol, 116 A. R. O. daughters. 


dam is by a grand- 
De Kol’s 2nd A 
one of the gre 

in calf to our De 


is a grandson —* King Segis, 
perkerk and 
ter Boy 3rd, 


Cow 7 year old whose sire 
son of the two famous old sires Colanthus 
ban, from a granddaughter of De Kol’s 2nd 3 
est sres of transmitting sons that ever lived. She is safe 
Kol sire whose wee nearest dams average 914 lbs. butter in 1 year. 

We are offering the for immediate sale for $1,000. They have wonderful 
blood lines tracing to "King of Pontiacs, Hengerveld De Kol, King Segis and De 
Kol’s 2nd Butter Boy 3rd. They will start your new herd or add to your 
present one. Tuebrculin tested, registered and transferred F. O. B. 


WILLOW GLEN STOCK FARM 


Sam Sullivan & Sons. BRANDY STATION, VIRGINIA. 


“) 





a 


























MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


LPP PLP PPI II IED PPL LDAP PPL DAP 








Great Constindionsl Vigor 
of Holstein Cattle 


Purebred 
are unequalled by any 


breed in | 


Holstein-Friesian 


1ealth, 


butter production. 


Write us today for the valuable in- 
formation contained in our free book- 
We cheerfully welcome corre- 


lets. 
spondence. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro, Scant 


eee 


1 Hudson 


hardiness, 
size and ability to consume econom- 
ically large quantities of farm rough- 
age, and transmute it into milk, 
ter, veal and beef. Holstein cows are 
the most profitable of,all in milk and 


Cattle 
other dairy 
vitality, 





OCCONEESHEE. FARM, 





A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PGQ- DURHAM.NC. 











but- 


c 


FOR THE BEST 


Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITS OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


COMPANY, 
(Suceessor to Westview Stoek Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route l, 





Rie 


~ 





™ 





Ne 


—-HERDLEA= 


THE HOME OF THE BEST 
IN GUERNSEYS 


ANDERSON T. HERD, Prop, LOUIS McL. ERAT SEN. Mer. 


New Hope, Pennsylvania. 


YOUNG BULLS ALWAYS FOR SALE 


We can also offer A FEW FEMALES with BULLS of superb indi- 
viduality and suitable breeding to mate with them. 


ai 


y, 








— 














N. C. 
J 











HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY CALVES 


9 weeks old, 31-32nds pure, $30 each. 


Crated for shipment anywhere. Beautifully marked and 
from heavy producers. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
EDGEWOOD FARM, 


Star Route. 


Whitewater, Wis. 





Breeding and 





REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


Good breeding, all ages, of both 
sexes, for sale at all times. 
anteed healthy and as represented. 


BROAD ACRE FARM, Inc. .] | <= 


Dairy Farm, 


Guar- 


A. P. Gaines, Prop.. 


CATTLE —— HORSES —— GOATS 


REGISTERED ADERDEEN-ANGUS 
PERCHERON HORSES — ANGORA GOATS 
LANDMARK FARMS 





Pedigree and Veterinarians 
tificate of 
panies each animal I ship out, and 
every one is sold on guarantee of 
Satisfaction or Your Money Back. 


CARL F. ADAMS, 


PRATTVI (LLE HAM PSHIRES 


I offer the best the breed affords in 





Bred Sows, Bred Gilts, Pigs, 
and Young Herd Boars. 
cer- 


immunization accom- 


Write Me Your Wants. 
I will fill them satisfactory. 

















Graysville, Georgia. 








AUCTIONEER 


APO e~ PO eee 
> 





BLACKSTONE, VA. 











"150 Head Registered Holsteins 


Ages — Carlow a Bosdaly 
4 FEW CHOICE GRADE HOLSTEINS. 
Prices Reasonable. 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 


Boyally Bred 


— All 


Bardstown, Ky. 





nw 


_RED, POLLS 


Livestock Auctioneer 


EARL GARTIN 
Greensburg, Indiana 











Livestock Auctioneer 









9 Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue 
mentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent Families. 


Bell, 


ilies. Write for descriptions and prices. 
J. A. SHANKLIN, ,, Suseonsor to 


lor Plantation 












SHANKLIN’S JERSEYS — BULLS AND HEIFERS 
You eae 
there is no better blood than these famous proven fam- 


CAMDEN, S. C. 








+ 














REED CREEK FARM 


Offers 11 Reg. Red Poll Cattle 


3 Bull, 5 years old, weight 1,800 ths; 2 Fresh 

Ows and calves, 5 years old: 2 Cows, bred, 3 
years old; 2 Heifers, bred, 2,years old; 1 Heifer, 
open, 2 years old; 1 Heifer, 6 months old. All 
registered. My entire herd on the accredited list, 


or is tested annually by the Government. 
H. FAUST, Owner, RAMSEUR, N. C. 














IRA COTTINGHAM & SON 
—AUCTIONEERS— 


Jerseyville, Illinois. 
Sell more sales in South than any 
other men. Next trip first 10 days in 
January; also fore part of March. 


Our Ist aged sow, 
1919, 


day. 
member of first exhibitor’s herd at North Carolina State Fair, 
November 23, ¢ight fine pigs in the firstlitter and nine in the second. 


FAIRMONT DUROCS ARE BETTER—— 


WEEKLY ‘FARM NEWS—Two fine litters from two great sows in one 
Fairmont Princess, 
Sunday, 


and 
farrowed 
Considering quality 





our prices on pigs are very reasonable. 


E. S. VANATTA, Owner and Manager, 


Will be glad to hear from you, or better still, make us a visit. 


FAIRMONT FARMS, 


HILLSBORO, N. C. 














J 





—— 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Victrola Outfit 


Get this fine Victrola outfit ONLY 
a 
Ex 


now and make the folks hap- 

py. This wonderful sl 

ment brings all the music of os : ‘ 
Prepaid 4 A 


the world to your fireside— 
These 12 Selections: 


latest songs and dances — old-time 
melodies — favorite hymns — selec- 1 “Night Hymn of the Sea’’; Cont, and Bar. Duet. 
“Dreams’’; Baritone Solo. 


tions from great operas — stirring ~ = 
Ar H i Sad veler’’; Humorous, Tenor ) 
military airs —funny vaudeville | 2 --Arkaneew Traveler; Specialty. epee Sate 


sketches, sung and played by the | ,.. sd Bound’; Male Quartette. 
leading artists of the day. “Sweet Little Buttercap”: Male Quartatte, 
Outfit ists of g ine Style IV Vic- 4 “Virginia Reels’’; (Dance Selection). Band. 
trola, 12 Musical Selections (6 ten-inch Money Musks, Nos. 1 and 2’’; ( - Band. 
6 with music on both sides), and 
pack of 300 needles. Victrola has clear, 








ne Oo Beloved Land’’; Male Quartette. 
«por the Freedom of the World,” Male Quartette. 


6 “*Tom, Dick and Hi and Jack’’; Male Quartette. 














Sry eho often camer: | © Rea et RSra.e it Sr 
We Carry Everything 213 E. Broad. Street 
Known In Music. 5 Richmond, Va. 
= . “The House That Made Richmond Masical.’’ 








TONECYPHERS IRISH SS 


ATO BUG KILLER &Y 


Guaranteed to destroy potato bugs without fail and fae Te vi, 
without injury to vine. One or two oo ( 


ly sufficient to save the entire crop. Easily a plied, 
St, Insist upon STONECYPHER’S IRISH POTATO BUG KILLER. 
At druggists and general stores, If your dealer will 
not supply you, we will send you four 85c cans, ° i : " 
postpaid, for $1.00. oa PS. arg 
Try it on cucumber, squash, cantaloupe and Le Uy ad 
tomato plants. Money back if not satisfied. * - 


oe © 6 4 
Stonecypher Drug, & Chemical Co., Westminster, S.C. 4 fo, Be 7 















WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven styles and 

sizes, both hand and engine power. Velvet Beans WILL 

ean be hulled with all STaR HvULLeRs if de- vies YOUR 

sired. The most efficient, durable and 

, economical Hullers on the market and PEAS : BEANS 
have been for over a generation. Write for Ta liieahi 

‘eatalog and full particulars. 


STAR PEA HULLER CO. 


Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 



























f=) 
WILMER SHURLEY 


EDEN, MISS. 
and his POLAND-CHINA PIG 


Earned by procuring 
only 35 subscriptions for 
The Progressive Farm- 
er. 








Bred and furnished by 
GEO. H. HILL, Tupelo, Miss. 


(=) 


You can earn a fine pig, too, and in a very few.days if you will just 
get busy in your neighborhood, before someone else. 

Right in your community are hundreds of new and renewal subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer if you will just go after them. 











Mrs. T. W. Barron writes us as follows, December 8th: 
“Enclosed find 18 subscriptions, which completes my 
club. I am pleased to say that I won this pig without any 
loss of time from my regular work.”—Mrs. T. W. Barron, 
Star, Miss. 
You can do as well as she, as we will make you the same offer we 
made her. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 





Pig Club Department, The Progressive Farmer: — . 


Rush me full instructions and supplies. I want to earn a pure- 


bred, registered pig. 

NE eee eee rere er re Tere Tr eTT Trey Tree TTT or Lee ree ae 
NS 5c ccc ea dew sh Came y hs Ch peeneeeantnes beaenehs eseaddans ie 

SRA PELET YS Tre cir eee ek eee Pet Cree 

Raleigh,N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis,Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 


Address nearest office. 


8 ___________—_-_______s 

When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser 
in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all the 
advertising it carries.’’ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





THE EDITOR'S GOSSIP | 


Codperation and Practical 
Christianity 


HAT the world needs is more practical 

Christianity—more of the Golden Rule 
put in practice, more of justice and square 
dealing between men, more of the spirit of 
co-operation—working together for the com- 
mon good. This Christmas time is a time 
for thought about these things—thought 
backed by efforts to put them in practical 
operation. Our neighborhoods are largely 
what we make them, and no Progressive 
Farmer reader should be satisfied to have his 
community poorer than the best in the real 
blessings of life. This week, from all over 
the South, we are printing letters telling of 
what practical co-operation .has meant in 
community building and betterment. These 
are not preachments about what ought to 
be done, but true statements of what has 
actually been accomplished. Read them all, 
and then start something of the kind in 
your own neighborhood. 











“Business Methods for Farmers” 


Next Week 


N SPECIAL articles and experience letters 
next week we will discuss “Better Busi- 
methods for Farmers’’—keeping farm 
accounts and records, using the banks in 
our business, borrowing money, co-operative 
buying and selling, advertising farm pro- 
ducts, and so on. We must all be business 
farmers to succeed, and now is the time to 
make plans for getting the farm on a busi- 
ness basis in 1920, In doing this, we be- 
lieve the discussions in next week’s issue 
will help you. Don’t miss them. 


ness 





Bigger Cash Prizes for Experience 
Letters 


THE Progressive Farmer is always after 

the best for its readers, and is willing to 
pay well to get the best. For this reason, we 
have deemed it wise to materially increase 
the amount we are offering for good exper- 
ience letters, making our prizes $5 and $3, 
instead of $3 and $2. For our Specials we 
are offering even more liberal prizes, and for 
really good farm photographs we are offer- 
ing $1 to $2 each. Our announcements of sub- 
jects on which we wish experience letters 
appear every week, and our readers are 
urged to read these and then help us make 
The Progressive Farmer bigger, brighter and 
better. Let us hear from you. 


How Did You Make Your Home 
Pretty? 


N SENDING in pictures for use in our 

“Pretty Homes” series we would like to 
know just what has been done to make the 
home pretty. We would like to know what 
part paint has had in changing its appear- 
ance and the cost of painting. Maybe im- 
provement has been made by building a dif- 
ferent porch. Or, possibly only flowers and 
shrubs were needed to make the home beau- 
tiful and attractive. Whatever has been 
used to make your home more beautiful, tell 
us about it when you send in a photograph 
—whether paint, whitewash, flowers, shrubs, 
vines, grass, trees, brickwork, or the grad- 
ing of paths. 


If Your Paper Should Be Late 


E FEAR that our readers will have some 

trouble about getting their papers on 
time during the next few weeks. The post- 
office system has given general dissatisfac- 
tion over the country as a whole for two or 
three years past, and recently many trains 
have been discontinued on account of the 
coal shortage. In addition to this, we now 
have the usual rush of Christmas and New 
Year matter, making confusion worse than 
confounded. We hope our readers will be as 
patient as possible and will know where to 
place the blame when papers are delayed. 











| Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





Florida Farmers’ Short Course, Gaines- 
ville, Florida, January 6-16. 

North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, 
West Raleigh, N. January 8-28, 

Georgia Farmers’ Short Course, Athens, 
Ga., January 20-30. 

Tennessee Farmers’ Shoft Course, Knox- 
ville, January 2 to February 13. 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks- 
burg, Va., February 3-27. 

Association of Southern Agricultural 
Workers, Atlanta, Ga., February 24-26. 
Louisiana Jersey Breeders’ Association, 


Alexandria, La., March 8-9. 

The North Carolina Hereford Cattle Breed- 
ers’ Association, Greensboro, N. C., April 
8, 1920. 





Once in Dublin, towards the end of the 
opera, Satan was conducting Faust through 
a trap door which represented the gates of 
Hades. His Majesty got through all right— 
he was used to going below—but Faust, who 
was quite stout, only got about half-way in, 
and no squeezing would get him any further. 

Suddenly an Irishman in the gallery ex- 
claimed, devoutly: “Thank God; hades is 
full at last!” 





BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Don’t Be Cheated Out of Your 
Money 


QNCE before, during the past few months, 
we have referred in these columns to the 
various fake oil stock and other 
that are flooding the country. The farmer 
was never so prosperous as he is now. There 
never was so much money in the country 
as at present, and these slick-tongued ar. 
tists are very desperately in earnest in their 
effort to disconnect you, Mr. Farmer, from 
some of your money and to let it land right 
in their pockets. 

Of course, there are many oil wells in the 
country that are highly profitable, but 99 
times out of 100 stock in such wells ag 
these is not for sale. Stock is usually for 
sale by those who have a lease on some land 
where they are going to dig a well where 
they may get oil and where they may not, 
and very often they do not. Therefore may 
we suggest that instead of parting with any 
money whatsoever for this fake oil stock 
and other schemes, use it for the purchase 
of improved implements, purebred livestock, 
lighting outfits, automobiles, washing ma- 
chines and the various other necessities, 
luxuries, and semi-luxuries that can be used 
around the home to advantage? Pass up 
these smooth artists, because 99 times out 
of 100, when they get your money, “you 
are soaked,” or in other words, cheated out 
of your money. 
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Reducing Labor Costs 


[420OR is one of the ‘highest-priced pro- 

ducts that-we have today, not only in the 
cities but on the farms also. The amount 
of time that can be saved using motor 
trucks is so great that it makes it highly 
important that every farmer give very seri- 
ous consideration to the matter of buying 
and using motor trucks. We quote below, 
some remarks that were made with refer- 


ence to this matter just recently by an 
exchange. Read it carefully and profit 
thereby. 


“The experience of a Texas farmer in haul- 
ing cattle to market with a motor truck 
furnishes an illustration of the advantage 
of this kind of hauling as compared with 
wagon and horses. He and his neighbor 
wanted to deliver some cattle to the city 
stockyards fourteen miles distant. With his 
team and wagon the neighbor started out 
with a load at four o’clock in the morning, 
while the motor truck owner started at 
seven. He passed his neighhor at nine 
o’clock and reached the stockyards fifteen 
minutes later. He had unloaded by the time 
his neighbor arrived and was ready to drive 
home. He reached home in time for dinner. 
The neighbor, however, had to unload, feed 
and water the horses, eat dinner and then 
start on a six hours’ drive homeward, so 
that it was seven o’clock before he returned, 
The truck saved half a day for its owner.” 


Prepare to Fight Boll Weevil 


THE results gained by the use of calcium 

arsenate as a poison for controlling the 
cotton boll weevil in 1919 have been suffi- 
cient to warrant a more general use of this 
material next year. The entomologists who 
have been associated with the experiments 
along this line have stated that when cot- 
ton is planted on good land, well fertilized, 
and well cultivated, this material will pay 
well. 

The application of calcium arsenate re- 
quires special dusting machinery and also 
accurate information as to how and when it 
should be applied. If it is not properly 
applied, the desired results will not be ac- 
complished, and disappointment will event- 
ually come. 

From time to time The Progressive Farm- 
er will carry information as to how and 
when to apply this material, and in the 
advertising columns of The Progressive 
Farmer will be found from -time to time 
advertisements of different dusting ma- 
chines which are necessary for applying this 
poison. We wish, therefore, to urge our 
readers to pay particular attention to these 
articles and also to the advertisements, and 
supply themselves with the proper dusting 
machines in plenty of time. 








Study Feed Literature 


OME of the very best commercial feeds 

made in the United States are advertised 
in our columns every week. These ‘eeds 
can very often be used on the farm to very 
decided advantage. They are properly bal- 
anced, and will in many cases supplement 
the home grown feed in such way as to 
make the home-grown feed far more valu- 
able than if fed alone, 

These feed mills send out excellent litera- 
ture and give good advice'as to the way to 
use their feeds to best advantage. A care- 
ful reading of all the literature of this kind 
as sent out by our advertisers will be found 
well worth while. 





PRESCRIBED ERROR 
“What is the meaning of ‘false doctrine,’ 
Willie?” asked the Sunday school teacher. 


‘It’s when the doctor gives the wrong 
stuff to a sick man,” replied Willie. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 


Samples Help 


HEN soliciting for the club which you are 
ii esing to get up for.us, it will help you 
very much if you will carry a couple of re- 
ssues of The Progressive Farmer with 








cent i 

you to show. 

Don’t forget to tell them that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is a great big paper now 


and that our press will be in in a few weeks. 
Then we will always get every subscriber’s 
paper to him not later than Saturday. And 
be sure to tell him that he has everything 
to gain and no chance to lose as you are 
authorized to, sell the paper on a guarantee 
‘ basis, that is, if at the end of his sub- 
scription, he doesn’t feel that he has had 
more than his money’s worth, all he has to 
do is to tell us and we» will refund his 
money. He can keep the Hog Book which 
we will send every one of your subscribers. 
Do get up at least one club this month as 
we are trying to make December a record- 
breaking month and will appreciate your 
help. 





Bind Your Papers 


Me" JAMES H. HINSTON, in a recent let- 
ter, said: “I think so well of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that I wish to preserve 
ail my copies, so I want binders that I may 
have them conveniently filed. 

“When Progressive Farmers are kept filed 
with the index you supply every six months, 
I can always get the information I want 
quickly.” 

The Progressive Farmer binders cost 55 
cents each until January Ist, or as long as 
our supply lasts. We will have to advance 
the price next year as the cost of making 
them has increased. 

But a better plan than buying one is to 
earn one. 

We will send you a binder as a reward for 
sending us a club of just two subscriptions. 





Business Methods on the Farm 


EXT week’s issue will have special arti- 
cles on business methods on the farm. 
You, of course, are interested in this sub- 
ject and I know after you read this issue, 
you will want a copy of our Farmer’s Ac- 
count Book. 

Don’t wait until next week but order your 


book this week that you may have same to 
start keeping an exact record with the first 
day of the new year. Please help us and 
help yourself. 

Get just one neighbor to subscribe and as 
a reward for sending in this subscription, 
we will send you a copy of our Farmer’s 


Account Book, a book that will enable you 


to keep an exact record of your farm work 
for 1920 with as little trouble as it can possi- 
bly be done. 


‘Don’t neglect this opportunity of starting 
your new year’s bookkeeping. 


More Good Things 


N OUR issue of December 6, we published 

a list of special subjects that will be pub- 
lished during the year, 1920, and we have 
still other features that will be announced 
later. 

No farmer can afford to miss all the good 
things The Progressive Farmer will bring 
him during 1920. . 

Tell your neighbors about it and you will 
he able to get up a good big club and earn 
several of our nice rewards. 








“IT like your paper very much. I am very 
busy but when I can, will try to send you 
some new swubscribers.”—Yours very truly, 
Jas. H. Earnest, Chuckey, Tenn. 


It’s the Truth 


A FEW weeks back R. Facts said, “You 

_can’t do something for somebody without 
doing something for yourself.” I say every 
time you get a neighbor to subscribe for 
The Progressive Farmer you do something 
for your neighbor and you help yourself. 
Think it over. 


i a 








R. Facts Says— 
“NINETEEN- TWEN- 

TY will be a du- 
plicate of 1919—It’s up 
to you to use your 
head and get the 
d most out of it.” 














Are 
of “Huckleberry Finn” 
fiven in The Progressive Farmer? 


you keeping. up with the adventures 
i week by week as 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer 




















KEEP ON BUYING WAR SAV- 
INGS STAMPS 


BY. CONTINUING the sale of Thrift 

Stamps and War Savings Stamps the 
United States Government keeps open 
to every American citizen an opportun- 
ity to start his future betterment fund 
with a beginning as small as twenty-five 
cents. The stamps are readily accessi- 
ble at postoffices, through rural carriers, 
at banks, schools and many other agen- 
cies. 

Sixteen Thrift Stamps, plus a few cents 
additional are exchangeable for a War 
Savings Stamp, worth five dollars on 
January 1, 1924. War Savings Stamps 
thus pay four per cent interest com- 
pounded quarterly, or stated another 
way, return a total profit of 18 to 21 per 
cent, or 18 to 21 cents on every dollar 
invested and allowed to remain to ma- 
turity. 

War Savings Stamps also have a uni- 
que investment feature, in that in case 
of need, the investor can get his cash 
back at any postoffice on ten days’ no- 
tice. He receives every cent he paid for 
each stamp, plus one cent additional for 
every month he has held it. 











Hero, a Pioneer Dog 


(Beoys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


MANY years ago my great-grandfather 

moved from Virginia to North Carolina, 
now middle Tennessee, and built a cabin on 
a bluff overlooking a clear, rocky stream. 
Deer came in the clearing about the cabin 
to graze, wild cats screamed, panthers howl- 
ed in the woods at night, and bears stole the 
pigs and lambs and destroyed the bee hives. 


Great grandfather was a circuit rider and 
was away from home a great deal. One day 
he came in leading a great hungry-looking 
dog with long muzzle, teeth like a wolf, and 
rough, grizzled hair. Great-grandmother did 
not like his looks, besides they had plenty of 
dogs already. However, great-grandfather 
insisted upon keeping the new dog as it was 
likely he would be called to fight the Semi- 
noles. 


Grudgingly the new dog was allowed to 
stay, and to tell the truth, displayed little 
of the courage my great-grandfather gave 
him credit for. 





One afternoon great-grandmother went out 
to pick a dish of wild strawberries for sup- 
per. As she knelt in the grass, humming 
“Old Hundred,” she heard a hiss and a rat- 
tle. Coiled right in front of her was a huge 
rattlesnake, its mouth open, and beady eyes 
looking straight into her own. She tried to 
scream but could not make a sound. Then 
she heard a fierce growl and saw Hero rush 
and seize the creature by the neck; its 
writhing body slapped her face and coiled 
about the dog’s legs as its bones cracked 
and bloody foam flew from the snarling 
jaws. Her screams brought the boys who 
measured the dead snake and found it over 
six feet in length and as large as a man’s 
thigh. That night before taking her seat at 
the supper table great grandmother filled a 
pan with choice meat, not bones, and said, 
“Children, after supper you may feed the 
scraps to your father’s dogs out-of-doors. I 
will attend to Hero myself. He will eat on 
the hearth. And he will sleep on that sheep- 
skin in the corner; snakes are likely to come 
up between the puncheons any time.” 


Hero lived to a great old age and was the 
companion of his mistress as long as he 
lived. He lost an eye, in a fight with wild 
cat that was stealing a lamb, a few years 
before he died. THEODORE JACKSON. 

Rio, La. 


“My Favorite Books and Why” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


I CANNOT name one book as my favorite as 
there are several I cannot decide among. 
John Fox, Jr, in “The Little Shep- 
herd of Kingdom Come,” describes the scen- 
ery so well and “Chad” and his experiences 
seem so real that I often think that is my 
favorite. 


Then anyone that reads “Little Women,” 
has to love Meg, Jo, Beth and Amy. I have 
cried over it in pathetic places. From be- 
ginning to end it is a vivid description of 
home life. 








Dickens is not an artist, but he certainly 
paints pictures of real life. I like “David 
Copperfield’”” because in it there are people 
of all kinds and classes, and because you 
feel as if you were living through David's 
experiences. 


“Her 
Frances 


Home in the Field of Honor” by 
Wilson Huard is a true story of 
the author’s own experiences in her home 
beyond the Marne. It tells of the interval 
between the last of July and the last of Sep- 
tember, 1914, yet in that short time Madam 
Huard saw more of the horrors of the war 
than many Americans know about. The very 
fact that it is true is one of the reasons 
for my classing this book among my favor- 
ites. EMILY KATE HANKLA (Age 13). 

Louisa, Va. 


Enjoys the Encyclopedia 


THE Encyclopedia Britannica is a wonderful 

publication for it is a history of all na- 
tions and a book of biographies of all great 
or noted men, a constant source of enter- 
tainment and education to all who have ac- 
cess to its volumes. Through it we may 
become acquainted with all strange and 
familiar animals, birds, peoples and occupa- 
tions. I think a home which has an en- 
cyclopedia is one where we will find children 
who know more and have a broader knowl- 
edge of things in other countries than those 
where no such educational means are at 
hand. 

Gene Stratton-Porter’s books are my fav- 
orites as the ‘eroes and heroines are all 
pure and noble characters. I especially like 
“Freckles,” 
and the “Harvester,” because of the diffi- 
culties nobly overcome by the characters in 
these stories. Eleanor Porter’s ‘Glad 
Books” are a delight to read for the lessons 
taught. AZEL SHUMAKER. 

Chipley, Fila. 


Likes Books for Boys 


THE books I have read have been a great 

help to me. I count my books as my best 
friends. Carlyle said, “My books are friends 
that never fail me.” Last winter I read 
about thirty books besides my school stud- 
ies. My favorites are written by Horatio 
Alger, Jr., Oliver Optic and the Boy Scout 
books. They are the lives of poor boys who 
made good. There is a good lesson in each 
one. The Scout books tell of good deeds 
done to others. 

But I love best to read the Bible, the book 
that teaches of God and His love. I always 
read a chapter evéry night. My _ school 
mates and I exchange books. So I read new 
ones often. FRANKLIN SNIPES (Age 11). 

New Albany, Miss. 


“My Favorite Books” 


I ENJOY reading very much and especially 
so in the winter as the nights are long 
and I can read after learning my lessons. 

Two of the books I like best ‘ere “Little 
Men” and “Little Women,” by Louisa M. 
Alcott. 

I like them because they are so real and 
lifelike and the girls had a great many 
funny experiences while learning to cook. 

Two other books I liked very much were 
“Pollyanna The Giad Book,” and “Pollyanna 
Grown Up,” by Eleanor H. Porter, which I 
read in The Progressive Farmer. Pollyanna 
always found something to be glad about 
in spite of her Aunt Polly who was very 
hard to please. 

“The Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew” is another one of my favorite books. 

The Pepper children were always jolly and 
trying to make “Mamsy” happy, just as 
nearly all children like to please their moth- 
ers. LOUISE WRIGHT (Age 13). 

Seneca, S. C. . 


“Black Beauty” and “Shams” 


I HAVE read many books but I think that I 
like “Black Beauty” best. 

It was written by Anna Sewell and is the 
story of a horse. Black Beauty is the 
horse’s name. 

Black Beauty tells the story himself, from 
a colt to an old horse. He was bought and 
sold several times. One or two of his mas- 
ters treated him kindly and some of them 
treated him cruelly or else they were just 
thoughtless. = 

Another book that I like is “Shams.” It 
was written by Uncle Ben Morgan, who 
tells the story. ’ 

Uncle Ben and his wife live in New York 
state. They take a trip to California and 
the story is about the liars and cheats that 
they met on.the way there and back. It is 
a very interesting book as Uncle Ben and 
his wife encounter many strange adven- 
tures. RUTH MADARA (Age 13). 

Alvin, Texas. 














* 7 : 
A Sight-seeing Trip 
ON Saturday, October 18, a cousin suggest- 
ed that we go on a sight-seeing trip. 
One of our friends decided to go with us so 
there were three in the party. 

Sunday morning we dressed in our Lone 
Scout suits and started from my Uncle’s 
home at 8:30 a. m. 

We hiked in scout formation till we came 
to a trail which lead to the Tuckaseegee 
River. We arrived there at 9:15. First of 
all, we went down to the Lower Rock 
Bridge. Here a rock which will weigh 
thousands of tons lies across the river, and 
the river rushes beneath with such a thun- 
derous roar, as to prevent anyone talking. 
Next we went up the side of the mountain 
to the Devil’s Courthouse. Here an over- 
hanging cliff juts out from the mountain 


side which would shelter in time of a storm 
verhaps 500 people. 

It has an enormous cave in the upper end. 
Under the cliff there are two big flat rocks, 


“The Girl of The Limberlost”: 





2095 


(39) 


then farther back under the cliff a rock 
10 feet high, and shaped like a chair, which 
is called the Judge’s seat. 

Next we went up the river about a mile 
and a half to the Upper Rock Bridge. The 
Upper Rock Bridge is nearly 300 feet high, 


is 


the river is walled im on each side by two 
cliffs which are about 200 feet apart. 
There are three rocks that form this 


bridge; two are crossed and one lies across 
the upper ends. 


As it was noon by this time, we sat down 


on the bridge and ate our lunch, which 
tasted fine after our climb over rocks, 
driftwood, and through thick underbrush. 
Then we went on up the river to see the 
River Falls. As we went, we measured 


some of the pot holes that were worn inthe 
rock. Some were 15 feet deep. 

On the left side of the river at the falls, 
was a cliff which rose straight in the air for 
about 600 feet. From there, we went up 
Tennessee Creek, around by Wolf Mountain 
and were at home by 3:30 p. m. 

ANDREW WOOD 

Wolf Mountain, N. C. 


Reads Aloud to Brothers and 


Sisters 


THE books that I like best are those that 
are full of life and fun, 

I like “‘Pellyanna—the Glad Book,” “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” and “David 

m.”’ Pollyanma teaches us that there is 
something to be glad about in everything if 
we will only find it, and it makes our hard- 
est tasks easy. 

I read lots to my smaller brothers and sis- 
ters and I like to read books that hold their 
interest and keep them laughing. 

I think, “Huckleberry Finn” will be an- 
other favorite. I read the first installment 
in The Progressive Farmer aloud to the chil- 
dren. When dad gets to reading, usually 
nothing can disturb him, but he surprised 
me by laying away his daily papers and lis- 
tening as attentively as the children to 
“Huck.” ORLENA .COUCH.— 

Winfield, Ala. “ 


“My Success With Poultry” 


WHEN I joined the girls’ poultry club at 
the age of 14, I was very doubtful of my 
success, as I had no previous experience 
with poultry. Last March I purchased three 
settings of eggs at 50 cents each. Out of 
the hatch I got 36 chicks and raised 34. I 
sold 26 fryers for $18.75, and exhibited a pen 
at the Blount Highlands Community Fair 
which won the blue ribbon and first prize of 
$5. I have eight fine chickens left for breed- 
ing purposes. My total expenses were $3.50. 
I attribute my success to the fact of my 
chickens running at large and not being cod- 
dled. My chickens are purebred Barred 
Rocks. ELLEN OWEN 
Remlap, Ala. 











The Cat 


pont keep a cat unless you intend caring 
for it. 

Don’t overfeed the cat if you expect it to 
catch mice. 

Don’t underfeed the cat and then blame it 
for catching birds. 

Don’t expect cats and birds to thrive on 
the same farm. 

Don’t feed the cat but twice a day; kittens 
oftener. 

Don’t fail to give the cat raw meat now 
and then. 

Don’t fail to provide cats with water at all 
times. 

Don’t feed the cat salmon. 

Don’t deprive the cats of catnip and grass. 

Don’t fail to brush the cat now and then. 

Fits.—Usual cause over or under feeding. 
Treatment: Keep animal as quiet as possi- 
ble, put cold wet sponge on animal’s head, 
give a dose of cascara and a change of diet 
which should consist of milk, vegetables and 
meat. : 

Fleas.—Rub an insect powder well into the 
fur and brush off in half an hour. Do not 
let the cat lick the powder. 

Eczema.—Cause, faulty feeding. Feed with 
milk, raw meat and fish. 

Sore Eyes.—Bathe with warm water and a 
4 per cent solution of boracic acid. 


Colds and Distemper.—These are contagious 
diseases and the animal should be kept from 
other cats. Keep the cat warm, dry and as 
quiet as possible. Feed sparingly with lime 
water in milk and give 1 teaspoon of 2 
drams echafolta in enough water to make 4 
ounces on the tongue every 4 hours. 

Worms.—Symptoms, small appetite, thin- 
ness, vomiting, diarrhea and a tendency to 
lie in dark places. Treatment: one grain 
santonin three times a day before feeding. 
A physic of one teaspoon cascara sagrada 
should be given during the treatment. 


Mange.—Keep an ointment of 1 teaspoon 
sulphur in 2 ounces of vaseline on the sore 


places. Let the cat lap off this ointment if 
it desires. Add a little sulphur to the cat’s 
food. 


To chloroform a cat, while the cat is lying 
quietly or eating, place a small box over it. 
Raise the side enough to put under a small 
piece of absorbent cottom on which two 
good ounces of chloroform have been poured. 
Do not disturb the box for at least half an 
hour when the cat will be found dead. This 
is a humane and Christian manner of_ killing 
an animal. 
































Save Time and Labor 
—Make Work Easier 


There’s an Atkins Saw for ev- 
ery purpose—and every Atkins 
Saw is designed and made to run 
easier, cut faster and hold its edge 
longer than any other saw. 


Whether you need a cross-cut saw for one or two 
men, a circular saw, a buck saw, hand saw, power 
drag saw, pruning saw, meat saw or any saw for 
any use—it will pay you to buy the extra value 
insured by the name— —Atkins. You will find it 
worth many times more than any other saw——a 
few of the reasons are given on this page. 
If your dealer does not handle Atkins Saws 


and Tools—ask for any of these free booklets 
and the name of your nearest dealer. 


. [a ers of yoy Soma Steel Saws G& 











‘ “ATKINS PLASTERING TROWELS” 








“Segment 


Ground” 
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Atkins invented and developed 
the segment grinding process—you 
cannot get it in any other saw. It 
means faster, easier sawing. 


The tooth edge of an Atkins Saw 
is the thickest part of the blade— 
each tooth is made to cut, and 
wherever the teeth go the blade 
follows without sticking or binding. 


The illustration above shows on 
the left how the blade tapers from 
tooth to back. In addition the blade 
tapers from the ends to the middle. 
The blade section on the right is an 
immitation of segment grinding— 
it binds. 


The Atkins family has been mak- 
ing saws for three hundred years. 
And Atkins laboratories today have 
worked out the finest saw steel for- 
mulas known—in Atkins Silver 
Steel. In material, tempering, roll- 
and every particular, Silver teel is 
a guarantee that your Atkins will 
hold a keen edge, stay sharp longer 
and need less fitting. It means the 
best in material an ‘workmanship. 


Any of these booklets will be 

sent you free—just check the 

one that interests you and 

write your name and address 

on this page margin. 

“THE SAW ON THE FARM" a book 
of carpenter helps telling how to 
build, make neat joints and care for 
saws. “THE STORY OF ‘SILVER 
STEEL”', “SAW SENSE”, ATKINS 
Cross CUT SAws” “SILVER 
STEEL’ DRAG SAws", “ATKINS 
CHISEL BIT SAws", “ATKINS 
MILL SAWS", “ATKINS BRACES", 


and “THE ATKINS TIME BOOK". 
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H Look for the name Atkins”on f 
' athe blade of any Saw | 








